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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    THREE    DISPENSATIONS — THE    MEANING    AND 
ORIGIN  OF  SACRIFICES. 

A  RITE  is  a  solemn  outward  act  of  worship.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  by  worshipping,  is  meant  show- 
ing honour  and  respect ;  and  by  religious  worship,  is 
meant  endeavouring  to  show  honour  and  respect  to  the 
Almighty  Being,  to  GOD,  who  made  the  earth  and  all 
things  therein,  and  to  whom  man  looks  with  the  hope 
and  desire  that  He  will  cause  his  never-dying  soul  to  be 
happy  for  ever.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  It 
tells  us  about  God.  It  tells  us  how  God  was  worshipped 
m  former  times,  and  how  he  is  to  be  worshipped  now. 

Three  times  or  periods  are  particularly  and  separately 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  called  dispensations,  in  each  of 
which  it  has  been  God's  will  that  he  should  be  worship- 
ped in  a  different  manner,  as  to  outward  rites.  The 
first  is  the  Patriarchal  dispensation.  This  includes  the 
period  from  the  time  when  Adam  and  Eve  left  paradise, 
till  the  law  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  history 
of  the  Patriarchal  disjiensation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chapters  from  the  third  of  Genesis  to  the  twentieth  of 
Exodus.  The  second  is  the  Mosaic  or  Levitical  dis- 
pensation. The  account  of  this  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  also  includes  the  history  of  the  Jews 
till  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  third  is  the  Christian 
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dis])ensation.  Tlie  account  of  the  beginning  and  early 
progress  of  tliis  dispensation  is  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  has  continued  till  the  present  time ; 
nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  another 
dispensation,  or  another  method  of  worship  appointed, 
before  Christ  himself  comes  again  to  judge  the  world. 
With  respect  to  these  dispensations,  it  is  plain  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  directs  the  revelation  of  such  truths,  and 
the  giving  of  such  laws,  as  are  best  suited  from  time  to 
time  to  answer  his  merciful  designs. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  Bible  must  have  remarked, 
that  the  principal  rite  of  Divine  worship,  under  the  first 
two  dispensations,  was  that  of  sacrifice.  Some  animal, 
or  some  production  of  the  earth,  was  offered  to  God 
upon  an  altar,  by  some  person  whose  duty  and  office  it 
especially  was  to  make  the  offering.  The  first  particu- 
lar account  recorded  of  an  offering  or  sacrifice,  is  in 
Gen.  iv.  When  the  offering  was  only  ])laced  upon  the 
altar  it  was  called  an  oblation.  In  a  sacrifice,  properly 
so  called,  the  thing  offered  was  destroyed,  or  something 
done  to  it  so  as  quite  to  change  its  state.  We  cannot 
read  much,  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  without  meeting 
with  frequent  mention  of  the  sacrifices,  and  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  with  which  they  were  offered.  The 
book  of  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  abound 
with  allusions  to  sacrifices,  while  the  historical  and  nar- 
rative parts  of  Scripture  relate  instances  of  them ;  and 
the  books  of  Moses  contain  full  directions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  offered  under  the 
second  or  Levitical  dispensation.  There  are  not  such 
full  jiarticuhirs  as  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs ; 
but  enough  is  said  concerning  them  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, and  in  some  other  places,  to  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion both  as  to  their  origin  and  their  object.  They  were 
memorials  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  the  way 
of  mercy  provided  for  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  sacrifices  were  whole 
burnt-offerings,  and  that  there  seldom  were  any  others 
till  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses. 

Tlie  sacritices  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  generally 
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made  by  taking  beasts  or  birds  of  some  particular  kinds, 
depriving  them  of  life  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  then 
burning  their  bodies  on  a  heap  of  earth  or  stones,  called 
an  altar.  As  the  sacrifices  are  mentioned  very  often, 
and  evidently  were  matters  of  great  importance,  we  v.ill 
here  inquire  what  was  meant  by  them,  and  what  first 
gave  rise  to  them.  Without  stating  the  different  opinions 
which  have  been  given  upon  the  subject,  we  may  at  once 
mention  that  which  appears  the  oidy  correct  one,  and  give 
it  in  the  words  of  a  very  able  writer.*  He  says,  "  It  re- 
quires but  very  little  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  to  know^ 
that  it  every  where  teaches  us  that  man,  by  disobedience, 
is  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker ;  that  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  favour,  and  restored  so  as  to  be  able  to 
obey  him  in  a  manner  he  would  accept,  a  Redeemer  was 
appointed ;  and  that  this  Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  to 
procure  forgiveness  and  acceptance  for  repentant  sinners. 
Tliis  surrender  of  life  has  been  called,  by  the  sacred 
writers,  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  end  attained  by  it,  expiation 
or  atonement."  From  several  texts,  particularly  Heb. 
X.  1.  12,  and  ix.  9 — 14,  it  ai)])ears  that  this  sacrifice,  or 
death  of  Christ,  was  the  real  or  proper  sacrifice  to  which 
the  sacrifices  directed  by  the  law  of  Moses  alluded,  or  of 
which  they  were,  as  it  is  called,  types  or  shadows ;  and 
since  this  was  so  clearly  the  case  as  to  all  sacrifices  un- 
der the  second  dispensation,  we  are  warranted  in  believ- 
ing the  RITE  to  have  been  ordained  by  God  also  under 
the  first  or  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  a  type  of  that  one 
SACRIFICE  which  was  alluded  to,  or  pointed  to  by  all  the 
other  sacrifices. 

That  sacrifices  must  have  been  first  appointed  by  God's 
express  command,  a])pears  from  their  nature  and  design, 
which  has  been  just  stated ;  and  also  from  the  distinct 

•  Archbishop  Magee.  On  a  subject  of  this  very  great  importance,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  an  authority  which  cannot  easily  or  effectually 
be  disputed,  and  tliat  able  writer  will  be  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  such.  On  other  matters  of  less  consequence,  the  authorities 
will  not  always  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  encumber  the 
pages  of  a  little  work  like  the  present,  with  a  parade  of  reference* 
tnd  notes  of  quc'ations. 
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manner  in  which  we  read  that  God  accepted  them,  when 
otFered  by  Abel,  Noah,  and  Abraham.  In  the  book  of 
Job,  which  probably  contains  the  account  of  events  that 
happened  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  God 
expressly  directed  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  offer  sa- 
crifices, that  they  might  be  forgiven,  when  God  was  dis- 
pleased with  them  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  Him 
in  a  right  manner,  chap.  xlii.  8. 

The  first  mention  of  sacrifice  in  the  Bible,  is  that  of 
Abel,  Gen.  iv.  4 ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  history 
is  related,  implies  that  there  was  a  stated  time  for  the 
performance  of  tliis  duty,  and  that  it  had  been  often  ob- 
served before.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  Adam 
offered  sacrifices  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
skins  of  beasts,  which  were  given  to  Adam  and  Eve 
for  tlothes.  Gen.  iii.  21,  were  the  skins  of  beasts  which 
had  been  slain  for  sacrifices.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
animals  died  of  themselves  so  soon  after  their  creation. 
If  they  were  killed,  it  must  have  been  for  food,  or 
for  sacrifices,  or  merely  that  coverings  might  be  made 
of  their  skins.  Now  it  appears  from  Gen.  i.  29,  30, 
ii.  16,  and  iii.  18,  19,  compared  with  ix.  3,  that  animal 
food,  or  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  birds,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
eaten  by  man  till  after  the  flood.  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  Adam,  immediately  after  the  Divine  displeasure 
had  been  so  strongly  shown,  would  dare  to  kill  any  of 
God's  creatures  without  his  leave.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  would  order  beasts  to  be  killed  merely  for  their 
skins,  when  man  could  have  been  clothed  by  their  hair 
and  wool,  or  by  many  vegetable  substances.  This  would 
be  unnecessary  waste  and  destruction  of  God's  creatures ; 
we  therefore  may  be  led  to  believe,  that  beasts  were  killed 
as  sacrifices,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  this  transaction 
took  place  by  Divine  direction.  Also  here  remark,  that  it 
is  clear  that  Gen.  iii.  21  refers  to  garments  for  Adam  and 
Eve  to  wear. 

As  we  are  expressly  told  that  (h°  plan  of  redemption, 
by  the  death  of  the  only  and  beloved  Son  of  God,  was 
determined  from  the  beginning,  we  learn  a  very  im])ort- 
aat  lesson  from  this  account  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice. 
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which  is  applicable  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Jews.  For  the  apostles,  in  their 
discourses  recorded  in  the  Acts,  did  not  reprove  the 
heathens  for  offering  sacrifice,  the  rite  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  common  parents  of  all  mankind,  but  for 
oiFering  sacrifice  to  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves, 
or  idols,  "  vanities,"  "  gold,  silver,  and  stone,  graven  by 
art  and  man's  device,"  Acts  xiv.  15;  xvii.  29. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  confessed  sinfulness  in  the  of- 
ferer, and  desired  that  it  might  be  transferred  to  the  victim. 
The  slaying  of  the  animal  that  was  sacrificed,  gave  an 
instance  or  example  of  that  death  which  had  been  de- 
nounced as  the  consequence  of  man's  disobedience.  It 
exhibited  an  awful  lesson  of  death  which  is  the  wages  of 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time  represented  that  death  which  was 
actually  to  be  undergone  by  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
Hei'eby  were  shown  at  once  the  two  great  events  in  the 
history  of  man,  the  fall  and  the  recovery — the  death 
denounced  against  sin,  and  the  death  appointed  for  that 
Holy  One,  who  was  to  lay  down  his  life  to  deliver  man 
from  the  consequences  of  sin.  Tluis  the  apjjoiTitment  of  the 
sacrifice  of  animals  seems  to  have  been  a  very  significant 
RITE  ;  it  contained  in  efi'ect  all  the  main  facts  of  religious 
knowledge.  And  to  adopt  this  rite  with  sincere  and  pious 
feelings,  implied  a  humble  sense  of  the  unworthiness  c* 
the  person  who  made  the  offering ;  also  a  confession  that 
the  death,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  was  deserveci 
by  the  sin  which  had  proceeded  from  man's  transgression; 
and  it  also  showed  a  full  reliance  upon  the  promises  of 
deliverance  made  after  the  fall. 

Doubtless  some  particulars  of  the  death  or  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  were  made  known  from  the  time  when  the  Re- 
deemer was  promised.  Gen.  iii.  15;  but,  as  this  is  not 
expressly  stated  in  the  Bible,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
beheve,  that  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  enjoined  as  a 
mark,  or  proof,  that  tlie  offerer  believed  in  the  promised 
redemption  or  way  of  salvation,  although  without  having 
a  precise  knowledge  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  wliat  is  related  as  to 
the  offering  of  Caiu  and  Abel,  Gen.  iv. — why  Abel's  ofieriog 
b2 
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was  accepted,  and  Cain's  rejected.  Abel,  firmly  relying  on 
the  promise  of  God,  and  obeying  the  Divine  command, 
sacriticed  some  of  his  lambs  or  kids,  which  he  had  been 
taught  was  a  kite  that  expressed  his  faith  in  a  promised 


Saviour.  Cain,  either  cared  not  for  this  gracious  promise, 
or  was  unwilling  to  adopt  the  method  appointed  for  show- 
ing his  belief  of  it.  Probably  he  thought  himself  very 
wise,  and  that  this  method  of  worship  was  not  necessary. 
He  might  think  that  he  did  enough,  if  he  just  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  some  Almighty  Being,  and  showed 
gratitude  to  him,  by  presenting  some  of  those  fruits  and 
good  things  which  were  the  products  of  God's  bounty  as 
the  Creator.  Thus  Cain  gave  the  first  instance  of  that 
proud  and  presumptuous  spirit,  which  has  been  so  very 
common  ever  since.  Men  reject  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
truths  revealed  therein,  because  they  do  not,  by  their  own 
wisdom,  see  why  these  things  are  right.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  not  to  believe  what 
the  Bible  tells  us  about  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  him  alone,  is  in  fact  the  very  same  in  principle  as 
Cain's  refusal  to  offer  animals  in  sacrifice.  It  is  right  to 
thank  God  for  the  daily  mercies  we  receive.  It  is  our 
duty  and  our  privilege  to  bless  God  for  our  creation,  pre- 
servation, and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life ;  but  above  all 
for  his  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for 
the  hope  of  glory.   And  when  we  think  that  general  thank- 
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fiilness  is  enough,  or  that  our  good  actions  are  such  as  will 
procure  for  us  forgiveness  of  our  bad  actions,  we  are  very 
like  Cain,  when  he  thought  that  the  fruits  he  had  raised 
were  a  sufficient  sacrifice  and  offering  to  God.  All  who 
act  thus  must  expect  to  be  rebuked  like  Cain,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  attend  to  God's  word,  and  will  not  have  recourse 
to  the  appointed  sacrifice,  the  Lamb  of  God,  in  the  manner 
directed  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  they  will  be  re- 
jected as  Cain  was. 

Here  the  accoimt  of  the  meaning  and  of  the  origin  of 
sacrifices  may  be  closed.  It  is  a  most  important  subject; 
for  all  religious  worship  is,  and  ever  has  been  founded  on 
that  great  truth  which  is  pointed  out  by  it.  These  par- 
ticulars were  necessary  to  show  the  reason  for  the  religious 
observances  described  in  the  following  pages,  the  details 
of  which  may  both  interest  and  instruct  the  reader. 
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IBRAM  S   tiACRlKICE 

CHAPTER  11. 

SACRIFICES   UNDER  THE  PATRIARCHAL  DISPENSA- 
TION— PLACES  FOR  SACRIFICES, 

The  sacrifices  mentioned  under  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion are,  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  thank-offering,  and 
the  sacrifice  by  which  covenants  were  confirmed.  An 
instance  of  one  of  each  of  these  will  be  found,  on  referring 
to  Gen.  viii.  20  j  xxxi.  54;  xv.  9 — 17.  By  the  account 
respecting  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  latter 
being  accepted  while  the  former  was  rejected,  we  must 
infer  that  laws  or  rules  had  been  given  res})ecting  such 
sacrifices,  the  want  of  the  due  observance  of  which  caused 
the  offering  of  Cain  to  be  refused.     But  we  have  few  oi 
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no  particulars  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  these  sacri- 
fices were  offered.  For  the  burnt-offering,  the  patriarchs 
raised  an  aUar,  or  heap  of  stones  or  earth,  on  which  wood 
was  piled.  Gen.  xxii.  9.  The  animal  being  killed,  pro- 
bably its  skin  was  taken  off,  the  carcase  laid  upon  the 
wood,  and  a  fire  kindled,  by  which  the  animal  was  con- 
sumed. Or  the  animal,  if  a  lamb,  may  have  been  bound, 
laid  upon  the  wood,  and  then  killed.  In  the  thank-offer- 
ing, a  part  only  of  the  offering  would  be  consumed,  the 
rest  was  eaten  by  those  present,  as  when  Jacob  and  Laban 
covenanted  together  and  were  reconciled,  Gen.  xxxi.  We 
read  in  the  margin  of  ver.  54,  that  they  killed  beasts  and 
ate  bread  together  ;  thus  their  meal  doubtless  was  a  feast 
ujjon  a  sacrifice.  The  heap  of  stones  then  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  event  might  serve  as  an  altar.  The  offering 
upon  the  confirmation  of  a  covenant  is  described  more 
fully  in  Gen.  xv.  A  heifer  and  a  ram  were  divided,  and 
the  ])ieces  laid  apart,  but  opposite  to  each  other.  A  similar 
sacrifice  is  mentioned  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19.  In  this  case, 
the  parties  who  covenanted,  or  agreed  together,  passed 
between  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice.  By  this  ceremony 
was  denoted,  that  if  either  broke  the  covenant,  they  might 
expect  in  like  manner  to  be  cut  asunder  by  Divine  justice. 
Such  a])pears  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  the  Jews, 
and  by  the  heathens  among  whom  this  sort  of  sacrifice 
was  common.  And  in  the  account  of  Abraham's  sacrifice, 
we  find  that  a  "  smoking  furnace  and  a  lamp  of  fire"  passed, 
between  the  divided  carcases,  as  a  testimony  that  the  Lord 
accepted  the  sacrifice,  and  confirmed  the  covenant.  It  is 
very  ))robable  that,  in  this  instance  and  in  some  others, 
the  offerings  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  a 
token  that  they  were  accepted ;  though  that  such  was  not 
usually  the  case  appears  from  Abraham's  carrying  fire  with 
him,  when  preparing  to  sacrifice  his  son.  In  the  offering 
described  Gen.  xv.  each  sort  of  animal  is  mentioned  that 
was  aftervvards  directed,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  be  used 
in  sacrifices. 

The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  be- 
fore the  flood,  see  Gen.  vii.  2,  has  been  noticed  as  a  proof 
that  a  revelation  had  been  made  respecting  an  appointed 
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public  worship,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Noah 
sacrificing  immediately  after  the  flood,  without  any  uch 
direction  :  see  G°n.  viii.  20.  The  statement  that  Abra- 
ham kept  the  charge,  commandments,  statutes,  and  laws 
of  the  Lord,  Gen.  xxvi.  5,  may  also  have  reference  to  this 
subject,  as  the  word  rendered  "  statutes,"  afterwards  is 
applied  to  the  rules,  decrees,  and  ordinances  about  God's 
worship.  Although  we  have  iu)t  a  |)articular  account  of 
any  ceremonies  with  which  the  ])atriarchs  accompanied 
these  offerings,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  were  seasons  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  And  if,  as  already  noticed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patriarchs  had  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Great  Atonement  prefigured  by 
these  actions,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  with  a  livelj'  faitii,  upon  these  occa- 
sions, looking  for  the  promised  Saviour,  and  for  the  better 
countrj^  the  heavenly  inheritance  God  had  j)repared  for 
thera. 

A  very  minute  and  particular  account  is  given  in  Levi- 
ticus, of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  the  sacrifices 
were  offered  under  the  second  or  Mosaic  dispensation. 
These  will  be  noticed  when  we  describe  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  services ;  hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  sacrifices.  We  have  seen  that  they 
distinctly  had  reference  to  the  promised  Saviour,  and  thus 
the  first  two  dispensations  had  the  very  same  object  in 
view  as  the  third  j  all  true  religion  has  been  the  very  same, 
in  its  object  and  leading  princi])les,  from  the  time  when 
our  first  parents  were  sent  out  from  Eden,  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  great  truth  clearU',  that 
we  may  not  suppose  there  has  been  any  change  in  true 
religion.  In  fact,  there  cannot  have  been  any  such  thing 
as  a  n£W  true  religion.  The  promise  directly  after  the 
fall,  declared  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  destroy  the  power 
of  Satan,  Gen.  iii.  15.  Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Saviour  promised  from  the  beginning  ;  he  is  expressly 
called,  "  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  Rev.  xiii.  8;  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20.  Believers  were 
chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  Eph. 
i.  4.     Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
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ever,  Heb.  xiii.  8 ;  the  First  and  the  Last,  Rev.  i.  17-  The 
heathen  used  to  choose  new  gods  for  themselves,  and  they 
do  so  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  patriarch,  the  ancient 
Jew,  and  tlie  Christian  of  every  age,  have  had  but  one 
common  religion,  although,  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies, 
they  have  been  permitted,  and  even  directed,  to  differ 
from  each  other. 

Thus  the  bloody  sacrifices,  that  is,  offerings  in  which 
there  was  the  shedding  of  blood,  were  made  as  acknow- 
ledgments of  guilt ;  and  presented  evidence  of  belief  in 
the  pardon  of  sin,  through  a  great  Atonement  or  Sacrifice, 
of  which  these  were  emblems  or  types.  Among  the  Is- 
raelites, only  what  were  called  clean  beasts  or  birds  were 
offered  :  among  the  heathen,  other  animals  were  also  sa- 
crificed, even  those  which  the  Israelites  were  especially 
directed  to  consider  as  abominations,  and  as  defiling  what- 
ever they  touched. 

The  bloodless  sacrifices,  or  meat-offerings,  were 
solely  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Here  it  will  be  well  to 
remark,  that  the  word  "  meat,"  as  used  in  our  English  Bi- 
bles, almost  always  means  food  in  general,  or  any  thing 
that  is  to  be  eaten,  not  as  we  now  usually  imderstand  it, 
only  animal  food  or  flesh-meat.  This  should  be  clearly 
explained  to  young  Bible  readers,  as  they  often  are  puzzled 
by  it ;  and  some  children  have  even  thought  it  wrong  to 
say  what  is  called  "  the  graces  before  and  after  meat," 
when  they  had  not  any  flesh-meat  for  dinner.  These  meat- 
offerings were  sometimes  wholly  consumed  upon  the  altar, 
and  then  they  were  also  reckoned  as  burnt-offerings. 

Drink-offerings  were  of  wine,  and  only  used  with 
other  sacrifices,  part  being  poured  over  the  victim  or  any 
other  substance  which  was  offered. 

Those  offerings  which  were  not  wholly  burned,  are  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  thankfulness  to  God  for  mercies, 
rather  than  as  representing  or  typifying  the  Saviour,  the 
great  sin-offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  further 
details  respecting  them  need  not  be  entered  into  in  this 
place. 

Thus  the  sacrifices,  instituted  from  the  fall  of  man,  were 
intended  continually  to  represent  the  Saviour  as  the  Great 
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Atonement  for  sin,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  bef(  re  he 
came  upon  eartli.  Since  his  death  the  sacrifices  have 
been  done  auay,  as  is  clearly  stated  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  record  of  Christ,  given  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  so  full  and  clear,  that  we  do  not  need  to  have 
emblematical  rejiresentations  continually  presented  now, 
to  remind  us  of  his  sufferings,  their  design,  and  of  what 
they  have  accomplished.  The  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayers 
and  praises,  are  what  we  are  directed  to  offer  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  this  SPIRITUAL  worship  was  less  necessary, 
or  less  in  use,  under  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispen- 
sations, than  it  is  now.  Thus  the  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  friends  of  Job,  were  to  be  accompanied  by  the  prayers 
of  the  patriarch  for  them,  Job  xlii.  8 — 10.  Divine  wor- 
ship always  has  been  the  same  in  these  respects,  prayer 
for  mercies  needed,  praise  for  mercies  received;  while, 
under  the  first  two  dis|)ensations,  there  were  also  em- 
blematical representations  to  be  seen  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour;  and  under  the  present  dispensation  there 
are  clear  accounts  read  and  heard  of  those  sufferings. 
Herein  then  there  is  an  identity,  as  to  the  method  of  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  in  the  object  of  worship. 

As  every  action  of  our  lives  calls  for  prayer  and  praise, 
so  there  is  no  place  in  which  this  spiritual  worship  may  not 
be  offered  up.  The  apostle  desired  that  men  should  pray 
every  where,  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Solomon,  even  when  dedi- 
cating the  temple  as  a  special  house  of  prayer  for  Israel, 
spoke  of  their  praying  elsewhere.  Malachi  speaks  of 
incense,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  prayer,  being  offer- 
ed in  every  place.  Manasseh  prayed  in  his  dungeon, 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12;  and  Jeremiah  also,  Lam.  iii.  55,  56; 
Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  jienitent  thief  upon  the 
cross ;  Paul  and  the  Syrian  Christians  en  the  sea  shore. 
And  as  to  praises,  we  find  that  Paul  and  Silas,  at  midnight, 
prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God,  not  only  in  the  inner 
prison,  but  with  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  Acts  xvi.  24, 
25.  The  example  of  Nehemiah  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
he  prayed  while  waiting  upon  the  king  of  Persia  at  dinner, 
and  his  prayer  was  heard  and  answered. 
c 
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Many  other  instances  might  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but 
tliese  are  enough,  especially  when  we  refer  to  the  exam- 
ple of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who,  though  he  often 
went  up  to  the  temple,  yet  still  more  frequently — 

Culd  mountains  and  the  midnight  air. 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  prayer. 


In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  places  were  especially  set 
apart  for  public  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  we  need  not  say 
there  are  such  now.  All  heads  of  families,  who  are  reaily 
in  earnest  about  religion,  will  also  assemble  their  children 
and  servants  everj'^  day,  and,  if  practicable,  both  morning 
and  evening,  for  family  worship  ;  but  these  occasions  do 
not  render  private  prayer  and  praise  less  necessary.  And 
as  God  is  every  where  present,  so  no  place  can  in  itself  be 
an  unfit  place  to  worship  him.  If  any  place  is  unfit,  it  is 
on  account  of  what  we  are  doing  there,  not  from  any 
other  cause ;  and  we  might  often  be  kept  from  improper 
company  if  we  took  time  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Can  I  pray 
there  ?"  Reader,  depend  upon  it,  whatever  the  place  or 
company  may  be,  where  you  feel  that  you  cannot  lift  up 
vour  heart  in  prayer  to  God,  you  ought  not  to  be  there. 
If  people  would  put  the  simple  question  to  themselves, 
when  going  to  the  theatre,  or  any  other  place  of  sinful 
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amusement,  "  Can  I  pray  tliere  ?"  under  tlic  Divine 
blessing  it  would  keep  many  from  the  ways  and  entice- 
ments to  sin,  who  are  not  yet  so  hardened  as  to  mock  at 
the  Divine  precepts  and  counsels.  Remember  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  Psalm,  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  standeth 
not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful." 

The  places  for  public  worship  in  ancient  times  we  shall 
notice  in  another  chapter ;  here  we  may  say  that,  for  pri- 
vate regular  praj  er,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  place 
where  we  can  pray  undisturbed.  Thus  our  Lord  coun- 
sels to  enter  into  a  closet  or  private  room,  to  shut  the  door, 
and  there  to  pray.  Matt.  vi.  6 ;  that  the  Christian  may 
enjoy  uninterru|)ted  communion  with  his  Father,  and  Re- 
deemer, and  Sanctifier,  presenting  his  wants,  and  pleading 
for  pardon  and  needful  mercies.  Some  persons  often  make 
excuses  that  they  cannot  find  a  suitable  place  for  private 
prayer ;  they  may  be  told  to  "  try,"  and  assuredly  they 
will  find  one.     Nathanael  seems  to  have  found  a  place 


under  a  fig-tree,  John  i.  48.  where  no  one  could  behold 
him  but  that  Eye  which  sees  all  things.  As  to  those  who 
live  in  crowded  cities,  tlie  story  of  the  little  boy,  which 
the  late  Rev.  L.  Richmond  used  to  tell  in  a  pleasing 
maimer,  may  give  a  useful  hint.  The  boy  was  only  nine 
yean  old,  one  of  a  large  poor  family.    The  reading  of  the 
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tract,  called  "  The  Negro  Servant,"  had  been  made  the 
means  of  teaching  him  to  pray,  as  he  said,  "for  God'f 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  pardon  of  his  sins."  He  had  learned 
to  leave  off  swearing  and  other  sinful  ways,  and  prayed 
constantly.  A  gentleman  asked,  "  How  often  do  you 
pray  ?"  He  said,  "At  morning  and  night,  and  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  day."  "  How  many  rooms  has  your 
family  to  live  in  ?"  "One,  sir."  "How  then  can  you  pray 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?"  "  I  sometimes  pray  in  the 
closet,  and  sometimes  in  the  coal-hole ;"  was  his  simple 
reply.  Yes,  reader,  God  will  hear  the  prayer,  offered  in 
faith  through  a  crucified  Saviour,  though  offered  up  from 
a  coal-hole,  as  the  poor  martyrs,  Philpot  and  others,  ex- 
perienced in  Queen  Mary's  days,  when  they  were  con- 
lined  in  Bishop  Bonner's  coal-house,  with  their  feet  fast 
in  the  stocks.  There  Philpot  wrote  some  of  the  beautiful 
letters  ])rinted  in  the  "  British  Reformers."  He  says  the 
day  served  them  but  little  in  that  dark  closet,  yet  he 
thanks  the  Lord  that  he  was  not  alone,  but  had  six  faithful 
companions,  who,  with  him,  in  their  darkness,  cheerfully 
sang  hymns  and  praises  to  God  for  his  great  goodness. 
In  another  ])lace,  he  says,  "Though  my  lord's  coal-house 
is  very  black,  yet  it  is  more  to  be  desired  by  the  faithful, 
than  the  queen's  palace."  And  he  mentions  being  car- 
ried back  "  to  my  lord's  coal-house  again,  where  I,  with 
my  five  fellows,  do  rouse  together  in  the  straw  as  cheer- 
fully, we  thank  God,  as  others  do  in  their  beds  of  down." 
Here  may  be  added  the  story  of  a  little  boy,  related  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Kilpin.  One  night  he  awoke  about  one  o'clock, 
and  said,  "  Mother,  O  mother,  I  forgot  to  say  my  ])rayers; 
what  shall  I  do?"  "Lie  still,  my  dear,  and  say  them  in 
bed  :  it  is  quite  dark."  "What !  say  prayers  in  bed  ;  that 
is  lazy  work."     Out  he  sprang  on  the  door,  and  prayed. 

As  to  places  for  prayer  in  ancient  times,  Daniel  (vi.  10) 
prayed  in  his  chamber,  having  the  windows  open  towards 
Jerusalem.  In  Acts  i.  13,  14,  we  read  that  the  disciples, 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  resorted  to  an  upper  room, 
where  they  continued  in  prayer  and  supplication.  We 
read  that  Peter  ])rayed  on  the  house  top.  Acts  x.  9. 
There  were  buikhngs  for  prayer,  which  will  be  mentioned 
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hereafter.     It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Bible,  that,  from 
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the  beginning,  ))laces  have  been  appropriated  or  set  apart 
for  solemn  public  as  well  as  jnivate  prayer  and  other  wor- 
ship. The  patriarchs,  after  the  flood,  placed  altars  for 
offerings  upon  mountains  and  in  groves,  and  worshipped 
by  their  altars;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
done  by  those  who  lived  before  the  flood.  Noah  built  an 
altar  to  the  Lord.  Abraham  built  altars  wherever  he 
pitched  his  tent  for  any  length  of  time.  Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  4. 
He  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  there  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
offering  of  Isaac  was  directed,  Gen.  xxii.  2,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  then,  as  afterwards,  mountains  were  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  worship.  Jacob  called  a  place  by  the  name 
of  Bethel,  or  God's  house,  where  he  vo\.'ed  to  give  to  the 
Lord  the  tenth  of  the  substance  he  might  acquire.  Gen. 
xxviii.  22;  and  we  find  afterwards,  when  he  had  forgotten 
or  neglected  to  do  as  he  vowed,  the  Lord  reminded  him  of 
his  engagement,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  Bethel,  to 
dwell  there,  and  to  make  an  altar  there.  These  places 
were  in  reality  similar  to  the  houses  of  God,  as  the  build- 
ings for  Divine  worship,  under  the  other  dispensations. 
Lave  been  called. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  seolusion  of  a  mountain  or  a  grove 
is  favourable  for  calling  off  the  thoughts  from  the  world 
and  '.vorldly  objects,  «liich  is  so  necessary  when  man  com- 
munes ^^  ith  his  Maker ;  but  the  depraved  heart  of  man, 
under  the  influence  of  Satan,  continually  perverts  for  evil 
that  which  has  originally  been  directed  for  good.  Even 
the  idolatrous  and  heathen  sacrifices  were  founded  upon 
the  great  principle  for  religious  worship,  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  man,  "  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us,"  Acts  xvii.  27 ;  but  wicked  and 
abominable  ceremonies  were  connected  with  many  of  these 
rites,  and  the  concealment  afforded  by  a  thick  grove  was 
favourable  for  the  proceedings  of  those  who  changed  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie.  We  therefore  find,  that  in  the 
second  dispensation,  when  God  appointed  a  house  or  build- 
ing for  the  ceremonial  worship  he  then  instituted,  it  was  to 
be  in  the  most  public,  open,  and  crowded  place  of  resort. 
From  that  time  the  groves  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be 
used  as  places  for  religious  worship,  and  the  Israelites 
were  ordered  to  destroy  them,  Exod.  xxxiv.  13;  Deut. 
xii.  3.  It  has  been  said,  that  God  would  have  no  groves 
or  thickets  about  his  altar,  that  there  might  be  no  room  for 
suspicion  that  any  thing  improper  was  transacted  there. 
Every  part  of  the  Divine  worship  was  publicly  performed. 
And  repeatedly,  when  mention  is  made  of  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, or  the  removal  of  idolatrous  abominations,  we  find 
they  were  connected  with  groves.  Thus,  Gideon  cut  down 
a  grove  that  was  by  the  altar  of  Baal,  Judg.  vi.  25.  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah  also  cut  down  the  groves,  and  Ahab's 
making  a  grove  is  connected  with  his  doing  more  to  pro- 
voke the  Lord  God,  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were 
before  him.  There  are  many  other  ))assages,  both  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  and  in  the  prophets,  which  speak  of 
the  groves.  In  some  places,  the  word  may  mean  the 
images  of  some  of  the  false  gods  or  goddesses ;  but  as 
these  were  usuallj'  worshipped  in  groves,  the  distinction 
need  not  be  gone  into.  We  learn  from  hence  how  ex- 
pressly the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  avoid  whatevei 
had  become  an  occasion  of  evil,  although  at  first  it  might 
have  been  connected  with  what  was  good. 
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We  find,  from  many  accounts  in  ancient  writers,  that 
the  heathen  tempi.es  were  often  surrounded  by  these  thick 
groves.  At  Daphne,  near  to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  was  a 
magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo,  doubtless  origin- 
ally connected  with  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  which 
became  the  resort  of  so  many  votaries  and  pilgrims,  that 
a  populous  town  was  built  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  public  games  were  celebrated.  The  temple  and 
the  adjacent  buildings  were  envelo])ed  in  a  wood  of  laurels 
and  cypresses,  which  formed  a  thick  ever-verdant  grove, 
impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  miles  in  circumference.  It  became  the  seat 
of  sensual  pleasure,  and  all  who  desired  to  be  esteemed 
as  lovers  of  virtue  avoided  the  temptations  presented  be- 
neath its  shades.  But  Christianity  was  planted  at  Antioch; 
the  Divine  blessing  attended  the  labours  of  the  apostles 
and  their  successors.  The  resort  to  this  shrine,  once  con- 
sidered as  among  the  most  elegant  places  of  pagan  devo- 
tion, gradually  fell  oif;  and  when  the  emperor  Julian 
resorted  thither,  eager  to  enjoy  the  pomp  of  demon  wor- 
ship, he  found  no  hecatombs  of  oxen,  sacrificed  by  a 
wealthy  and  zealous  heathen  people,  as  in  former  times, 
but  a  single  goose  was  the  only  victim,  provided  at  the 
cost  of  a  solitary  priest,  who  starved  in  this  deserted  fane. 
Herodotus  describes  the  temple  of  Mercury,  at  Bubastis, 
in  Egypt,  as  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  large  trees,  the  tops 
"reaching  up  to  heaven." 

The  Jewish  altars,  under  the  second  dispensation,  some- 
times were  set  up  on  hills  and  high  places,  but  these  were 
altars  erected  to  the  Lord  in  other  spots  than  thiit  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  We  find 
Elijah,  in  1  Kings  xviii.  30,  repairing  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
In  Mount  Carmel,  when  he  had  that  memorable  trial  with 
the  priests  of  Baal,  which  clearly  showed  the  Israelites  the 
difference  between  an  idol  and  the  most  high  God.  This 
altar,  it  is  sujiposed,  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  Roman  historians 
mention  that  Vespasian,  the  Roman  emperor,  went  to  an 
altar  on  Mount  Carmel,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  where 
there  was  neithe"  temple  nor  statue.    At  that  time  the  altar 
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was  used  by  a  heathen  priest;  but  it  probably  was  on  the 
same  spot  as  the  one  repaired  by  Elijah ;  perhaps  the 
same  j)ile  of  stones ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  won- 
drous manifestation  made  at  that  time,  had  prevented  the 
erection  of  an  idol  near  it. 


It  was  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  in  high  places,  after 
God  fixed  upon  a  place  for  his  worship.  Dent.  xii.  2 — 15; 
and  the  persisting  in  so  doing  is  mentioned  among  the 
sins  of  the  people,  2  Kings  xv.  35 ;  though,  before  that 
time,  there  are  repeated  instances  of  the  prophets  and 
other  good  men  offering  sacrifice  in  high  places  and  else- 
where. Thus  Saul  found  Samuel  in  the  high  place  of 
the  city  where  he  dwelt,  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  re- 
moved to  the  high  place  which  was  in  Gibeon,  1  Chron. 
xxi.  29.  It  is  ex|)lained,  however,  that  David's  offering 
sacrifice  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  danger  not  allowing  him  to 
repair  to  Gibeon ;  and  also  because  the  Lord  answered 
him  there,  and  ex))ressly  commanded  him  to  erect  an  altai 
in  that  jjlace,  1  Chron.  xxi.  18,  28 — 30.  The  sacrifice  of 
Elijah  at  Carmel  is  sufliiciently  accounted  for  from  the 
pressing  circumstances  of  the  case.  After  the  temjde  had 
been  erected,  we  find  repeated  instances  of  the  kings  and 
people,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah,  engaging  in  idolatrous 
worship,  for  which  (1  Kings  xiv.  23)  they  built  high 
places ;  these  probably  were  lofty  buildings,  supposed  to 
be  of  a  similar  character  to  that  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, rather  than  buildings  upon  eminences,  though 
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we  read,  2  Chron.  xxi.  11,  of  Jehoram  making  high  places 
in  the  mountains  of  Jiulah.  This  pyramid  is  a  represent- 
ation of  a  high  place  at  Tanjore.  in  the  East  Indies.    The 


desire  of  being  nearer  to  heaven,  while  engaged  in  wor- 
ship, seems  to  have  led  to  the  erection  of  the  high  places, 
whether  only  lofty  buildings,  or  places  on  eminences,  or 
both. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  law  given  by  Moses,  for- 
bade the  ofiering  sacrifices  in  any  other  places  but  the 
temple.  Aiul,  in  the  history  of  Asa,  his  allowing  the 
high  jdaces  to  remain  is  blamed,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  sanctioned  idolatry.  But  there 
was  no  law  against  the  use  of  liigh  places  for  prayer  and 
S])iritual  worship,  as  we  shall  see  when  noticing  the  pro- 
seuchas  of  the  Jews.  Again  let  it  be  observed,  that 
before  the  temple  was  erected,  and  the  place  the 
Lord  should  choose,  Josh.  ix.  27,  finally  pointed  out, 
there  are  many  instances  of  sacrifices  oeing  offered  and 
accepted  in  other  places  besides  the  tabernacle  :  thus 
Gideon  and  Manoah,  Judg.  vi.  and  xiii. ;  and  Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  to  sacrifice,  when  be  anointed  David, 
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1  Sam.  xvi.  5.  But  when  Jeroboam  revolted  from  Re- 
hoboam,  and  began  rites  of  worship  which  soon  became 
whoUj'  idolatrous,  if  they  were  not  so  at  the  very  first,  we 
find  that  he  made  a  house  of  high  places,  1  Kings  xii.  31, 
and  his  doing  so  is  blamed.  The  temple  had  then  been 
built. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stupendous  pile,  called 
Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire,  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of 


these  "  high  places,"  where  lofty  piles  of  stones  were 
erected  for  the  jjurposes  of  sacrifice.  Such  erections, 
doubtless,  have  been  in  use  from  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs. The  altar  erected  by  Moses  under  Mount  Sinai, 
with  the  twelve  jiillars,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  would  be  like  one  of  the 
erections  which  are  called  cromlechs,  or  stone  circles,  bj 
antiquarians,  as  to  general  resemblance,  but  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed  were  very  different.  That  altar 
was  for  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  may  be 
considered  as  uniting  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  with  those 
of  the  second  dispensation  just  then  about  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  pillars  were  in  remembrance  of  the  twelve 
tribes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cromlechs  were  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Basil,  or  of  the  serpent,  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  worship  of  Satan ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  JEWISH  NATION — ITS  RITUAL  AND  AVORSHIP. 

The  state  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation had  become  very  awful.  Idolatry  prevailed  in 
almost  every  part,  and  among  every  people,  excepting  the 
family  of  Abraham.  The  Egyptians  were  the  wisest  and 
most  celebrated  nation,  the  Assyrians  the  first  powerful 
empire,  the  Canaanites  the  most  warlike  nation,  and  the 
Phenicians  more  engaged  in  commerce  and  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  people  ;  but  all  these  were  corrupted  by 
absurd  and  impious  idolatries.  In  mercy  to  mankind, 
God  at  this  period  selected  the  family  of  Abraham, 
and  caused  it  to  multiply  into  a  nation,  among  whom 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  should  be  preserved, 
whose  history  should  exhibit  an  example  of  the  Divine 
Providence  continually  superintending  their  conduct,  and 
through  whom  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  promised  Saviour 
should  be  made  known  to  all  the  earth.  For  this  people, 
so  chosen,  a  code  of  laws  was  prepared,  which  in  every 
part  had  reference  to  the  only  and  true  God,  who  made 
himself  known  to  them  as  Jehovah  ;  a  name  signifying 
self-existence,  eternity,  and  almighty  power.  When 
these  laws  were  delivered  to  the  nation,  they  began  with 
a  declaration  to  this  effect;  and  in  every  part  of  these 
laws  there  are  continual  directions  as  to  the  worship  to 
be  rendered  to  Jehovah  as  their  God.  As  the  Hebrew 
government  was  arranged  upon  the  system  that  the  Lord 
was  their  King,  therefore  their  desire  for  a  man  to  be  set 
over  them,  like  other  nations,  is  expressly  said  to  be  re- 
jecting the  Lord  from  reigning  over  them,  1  Sam.  viii.  7- 
This  form  of  national  government  is  called  a  Theocracy, 
a  name  which  implies  the  continual  and  manifest  inter- 
positions of  Divine  Providence. 

The  tabernacle  first,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  were 
emblematical  parts  of  this  peculiar  system.  That  build- 
ing was  not  to  be  deemed  a  dwelling-place  for  an  earthly 
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monarch,  but  as  a  royal  mansion,  erected  for  their  God 
and  King,  in  which  he  was  considered  to  take  up  his 
abode,  as  a  supreme  and  ahnighty  Governor  among  his 
subjects.  To  this  jdace  the  people  might  always  have 
recourse,  to  receive  his  commands,  to  offer  their  petitions, 
and  to  learn  his  will,  while  peculiar  manifestations  of  his 
august  presence  were  visibly  made  there.  The  sanctuary 
was,  in  consequence,  splendidly  furnished,  and  a  numer- 
ous retinue  of  servants  and  ministers  were  always  in 
attendance.  Hence  many  of  the  peculiar  rites  and 
ceremonies  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  ex- 
press directions  that  the  ritual  worship  of  the  Jewish 
church  should  be  offered  no  where  but  at  the  holy  place. 
We  must  not,  however,  for  a  moment  supjjose,  that  the 
High  and  Lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  all  space,  dwelt 
really,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  bodily,  in  this  habitation. 
It  is  true,  He  there  gave  a  more  visible  manifestation 
of  His  presence  tlian  is  now  exhibited  on  earth. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temj)le,  a  part  of  the  sacred 
building  was  partitioned  off.  In  this  inner  ])lace  was  seen 
a  bright  shining  cloud,  which  the  Jews  called  the  sheki- 
nah,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  It  appeared  as  if 
resting  between  two  figures,  or  angelic  representations, 
called  cherubim,  upon  an  ark  or  chest,  called  the  mercy- 
seat,  Exod.  xl.  34 — 38,  and  2  Chron.  vii.  1,  2,  and  at  times 
it  filled  all  the  sanctuary.  These  holy  places  and  their 
furniture,  were  figurative  representations  of  heaven,  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  church;  and  the  believ- 
ing Israelites  were  thus  reminded  continually  of  the  pe- 
culiar dispensation  under  which  they  lived,  having  the 
presence  of  their  Lord  and  God  among  them,  in  a  sym- 
bolical representation,  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
what  was  the  case  with  any  other  nation.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  have  said,  that  many  jnirts  of  the  Jewish  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  the  form  of  the  tabernacle,  were 
co])ied  from  similar  things  among  the  Egyptians ;  but 
Witsius  has  fully  shown,  that  not  the  least  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  any  statements  of  this  kind ;  and  that  the 
Jewish  ritual,  with  all  its  ceremonies,  and, restraints  as  to 
food,  was  very  strongly  contrasted  to  the  gross  inventions 
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of  idolatry.  It  more  opposed  heathenism,  and  marked 
the  pecuUar  state  of  the  Jewish  people  more  decidedly, 
than  the  simple  and  purely  spiritual  worship,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  see  was  also  taught  them,  would  alone 
have  done.  Thus  Josejihus  says,  that  all  their  actions 
and  studies,  and  all  their  words,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  taught  the  Jews  religious  or  pious  feelings  towards 
God ;  for  He  had  left  nothing  of  this  nature  undeter- 
mined. It  is  impossible  here  to  go  at  any  great  length 
into  this  subject ;  and  the  English  reader  may  refer  to 
Lowman  and  Dean  Graves ;  they  say  quite  enough  to 
silence  the  cavils  of  those  who  think  that  the  Jewish 
ritual,  so  expressly  directed  by  the  holy  Lord  God,  could 
in  any  resjject  be  derived  from  the  vile  human  inventions 
of  idolatry,  which,  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  were  bad 
imitations  of  some  parts  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
institutions.  But  the  annexed  representation  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  when  compared  with  the  delineations 
of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  sufficiently  shows  that  they  pos- 
sessed little  or  nothing  in  common.  Surely  it  is  far  more 
probable,  that  the  Egyptians  should  derive  a  part  of  their 
rites  from  patriarchal  traditions,  or  from  the  influence  and 
services  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  during  the  time  of 
their  power  and  popular  favour,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
Isi'aelites  followed  the  rites  of  a  nation,  whose  chief  deity 
was  an  ox,  and  their  inferior  ones,  cats  and  onions ! 

Here  then  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Jewish 
WORSHIP  was  two-fold. 

1.  There  was  a  ritual  worship,  in  which  they  recog- 
nised God's  peculiar  dealings  with  them  as  a  nation,  and 
by  a  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  testified  their  sense 
of  his  favours ;  while  these  rites  continually  pointed  the 
attention  of  the  worshipper  to  the  promises  of  that  great 
Saviour  who  should  come  among  them  at  the  appointed 
time.  This  was  the  tabernacle  or  temple  worship,  with 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings;  and  every  ceremony  con- 
nected therewith  gave  some  useful  instruction,  or  would 
help  to  guard  against  idolatry,  while  it  prepared  for  the 
more  perfect  and  spiritual  state  of  religion  under  the 
Messiah. 
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2.  There  was  a  personal,  family,  and  congregational 
spiritual  worship,  m  which  the  believer,  both  in  private 
and  public,  ottered  ])rayer  and  praise.  The  synagogue 
worship  belonged  to  this  class ;  and  it  resembled  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  spiritual  worship 
has  continued,  while  the  temple  worship,  with  its  cere» 
monies  and  otFerings,  have  been  done  away  by  the  coming 
of  Christ;  that  is,  by  the  fulfilment,  or  coming  to  pass  of 
the  events  which  those  ceremonies  represented  or  sliadowed 
forth. 

Jesus,  where'er  thy  people  meet. 

There  they  behuld  tliy  mercy-seat; 

Where'er  they  seek  thee,  thuu  art  found. 

And  every  place  is  hallow'd  ground. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TABERNACLE,  AND  THE  ARTICLES  THEREIN. 

The  tabernacle  was  the  only  place  where  the  public  ritual 
of  Jewish  national  worship  was  to  be  celebrated.  The 
directions  how  it  was  to  be  constructed  were  given  by  the 
Lord  to  IMoses,  Exod.  xxvi.  This  place  is  mentioned 
under  different  names  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  called 
a  tent,  a  habitation,  a  sanctuary,  a  house,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Jehovah's  glory,  Jehovah's  tent,  and  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  and  sometimes  the  palace,  although 
these  names  are  not  always  jjreserved  distinctly  in  our 
English  version.  There  was  another  tabernacle  erected 
a  short  time  before,  see  Exod.  xxxiii.  "J ,  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  probaljly  a  large  tent,  where 
Moses  transacted  ])ublic  business.  Some  have  supposed 
that  was  the  tent  where  Moses  and  his  family  dwelt,  but 
more  jirobably  it  was  erected  for  public  jjiu'poses ;  and  as 
no  particulars  are  given  respecting  this  erection,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  waste  time  in  conjectures  about  it. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  taijer- 
NACLE,  as  it  may     roperlj  be  called,  which  it  will  be 
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seen  was  a  moveable  place  of  worship,  that  coultl  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  carried  from  place  to  place.  The 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
articles  it  contained,  in  Exodus  xx.  to  xxx.  and  xxxvi.  to 
xl.,  from  whence  the  following  particulars  are  taken.  It 
is  best  to  make  this  general  reference  once  for  all,  and 
to  recommend  the  younger  reader  es})ecially,  to  look  in 
the  Bible  for  the  accounts  of  the  various  articles,  as  they 
may  easily  be  found  in  those  chapters. 

The  outer  enclosure  was  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
about  150  feet  long  and  "tb  broad.  This  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  linen  curtains,  hanging  from  siher  rods, 
which  extended  from  one  column  to  another.  On  the 
east  and  west  sides  were  ten  columns,  and  twenty  on  the 
north,  and  as  many  on  the  south.  These  columns  were 
of  shittim  wood,  a  sort  of  acacia ;  some  think  it  was  cedar. 
Each  post  was  fixed  in  a  socket,  or  large  piece  of  brass. 
Near  the  top  of  the  columns  silver  hooks  were  fixed,  on 
which  the  curtain  rods  rested.  The  entrance  was  on  the 
east.  A  curtain,  or  piece  of  tapestry,  richly  wrought  \vith 
blue,  ]iurple,  and  scarlet,  hung  on  the  four  middle  columns 
of  that  side,  which  was  drawn  up,  and  thus  left  three  en- 
trances adjoining  each  other. 

The  tabernacle  or  tent  was  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  western  side  of  the  court.  It  was  an  oblong  square, 
about  54  feet  long  from  west  to  east,  and  18  from  north 
to  south.  The  walls  or  sides  were  formed  of  48  wooden 
planks  of  shittim  wood,  each  rather  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  and  18  feet  long.  Twenty  of  these 
boards  formed  the  north  side,  as  many  were  used  for  the 
south,  and  six  on  the  west,  an  additional  board  being 
placed  at  each  western  corner.  The  plunks  were  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  their  ends  were  fixed  by  mortices  and 
tenons,  in  blocks  of  silver,  weighing  about  one  hundred 
pounds  weight,  two  to  each  board ;  bars  covered  with  gold 
extended  along  each  side,  to  imite  the  whole  firmly  to- 
gether. The  eastern  end  was  left  for  the  entrance,  and 
was  closed  by  a  curtain  of  worked  linen  cloth,  hanging 
from  silver  rods,  which  rested  upon  five  colunms  covered 
with  gold.     The  roof,  some  think,  was  a  frame  of  wood 
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resting  upon  the  upright  planks,  and  over  these  were  four 
coverings  of  different  materials  made  up  in  several  curtains, 
joined  together  by  loops  and  couplings.  Otliers  consider 
that  the  coverings  formed  the  only  roofing.  The  under- 
most was  of  fine  twined  linen  ;  it  hung  down  to  ahout  two 


feet  from  the  earth,  and  had  figures  of  the  cherubim 
wrought  upon  it  with  blue,  purjde,  and  scarlet.  The  next 
covering  was  of  goats'  hair,  woven  into  a  sort  of  cloth; 
the  third  was  a  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed -red;  the 
fourth  of  what  is  called  in  our  translation  badgers'  skins; 
but  what  animal  is  meant  is  not  certain.  The  three  outer 
coverings  reached  to  the  ground.  The  tabernacle  was 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  first  occupied  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length,  or  nearly  35  feet.  This  was 
called  the  Holy  Place,  or  the  First  Tabernacle,  Heb.  ix.  2. 
The  inner  a])artment  was  only  half  the  length;  it  was 
separated  from  the  outer  by  a  wrought  curtain  or  veil,  aiul 
was  called  the  Most  Holy  Place.  The  height  of  each 
apartment  w  \s  the  length  of  the  planks,  or  18  feet. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

THE  FURNITURE  AND   UTENSILS  OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 

About  the  middle  of  the  outer  court  was  the  altar  for 
burnt-offerings.  It  was  a  sort  of  coffer  or  chest,  made  of 
shittim  wood,  nearly  five  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
nine  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  It  rested  on  four  short 
feet  of  brass,  which  were  hollow,  and  through  which  the 
blood  of  the  victim  flowed  out.  The  sides  were  covered 
with  brass,  and  the  inner  space,  it  is  supposed,  was  filled 
with  earth,  on  which  the  lire  was  kindled  upon  a  grate 
of  brass;  see  Exod.  xxxviii.  1 — /•  The  four  corners  of 
the  altar  projected  upwards,  so  as  to  resemble  horns,  1 
Kings  ii.  2S ;  Psa.  cxviii.  2/.  To  these  the  victims  were 
bound;  and  criminals,  as  in  the  cases  of  Joab  and  Adonijah, 
caught  hold  of  them,  (see  engraving  on  page  34.)  Tliese 
horns,  however,  were  not  considered  as  protecting  a  hein- 
ous criminal.  But,  as  Mather  says,  "  He  that  flies  to 
Christ,  and  hangs  upon  him,  whose  power  was  typified 
by  these  horns,  shall  never  be  plucked  thence."  At  the 
four  corners  were  rings,  through  which  were  put  the  poles 
used  for  cirrying  the  altar.  On  the  south  side  was  aa 
ascent  to  the  altar.  Lev.  ix.  22,  made  of  earth  heaped  up. 

There  were  various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  as 
pots  or  urns  to  take  away  the  ashes,  shovels,  basins,  flesh- 
hooks  and  fire-pans ;  all  these  were  made  of  brass ;  see 
Exod.  xxxviii,  1 — 7-  The  fire  upon  this  altar  was  miracu- 
lously kindled,  and  was  kept  perpetually  burning.  Lev.  ix. 
24 ;  vi.  12,  \3.  This  fire  is  considered  to  have  been  em- 
blematical of  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  Heb.  xii.  29 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  14.  The  Spirit  of  God  also  is  compared  to  fire, 
Matt.  iii.  11;  Isa.  iv.  4;  and  his  influences  are  a  sacred 
fire  that  never  goes  out.  The  Divine  word  and  ordinances 
also  are  likened  to  fire,  Jer.  xxiii.  29 ;  and  we  read  of  fiery 
trials  and  afflictions,  1  Pet.  iv.  12. 

Between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle  was  placed  a 
laver,  or  large  basin,  with  an  ornamented  stand  or  foot,  in 
which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  when  about 
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to  perform  their  duties.  It  was  made  of  brass,  of  the 
looking-glasses  of  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  This  description  has 
puzzled  many  modern  readers ;  but  it  means  that  the  lavei 
was  formed  of  the  brazen  mirrors  used  by  the  women.  At 
that  time  glass  was  not  in  use,  and  it  would  not  be  suitable 
for  making  such  a  large  basin.  Anil  in  ancient  times  the 
women  had  small  plates,  or  flat  pieces  of  metal,  verj'  highly 
polished,  which  showed  the  face  nearly  as  well  as  our  pre- 
sent looking-glasses.  These  they  usually  carried  about 
with  them.  The  Greek  version  adds,  that  the  women 
here  mentioned  were  fasting  at  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle 
on  the  day  when  it  was  first  set  up. 

We  may  remark  hence,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church 
there  have  been  some  persons  constant  in  their  attendance 
u])on  Divine  ordinances,  and  willing  to  part  even  with 
lawful  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Is  not  this  true  of  very 
many  females  in  our  country  at  the  ])resent  day,  who  are 
found  activeU'  employed  in  every  good  work,  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  temporal  benefit  of  their  fellow 
creatures  ? 

The  tabernacle  had  no  windows,  but  there  was  a  large 
candlestick  or  candelabra,  re|)resented  in  the  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  tabernacle,  page  29,  the  main  pillar  of 
which  was  five  feet  high,  according  to  Jewish  writers.  It 
had  six  branches ;  and  at  the  end  of  each,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  main  stem,  was  a  lamp.  All  the  seven  lights  were 
kept  constantly  burning  in  the  night;  but,  according  to 
Josephus,  only  three  in  the  daytime ;  and,  from  Exod. 
XXX.  8,  it  appears  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  were 
lighted  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning,  a  priest  jjut  the 
lamps  in  order,  with  the  gold  snutfers  made  for  that  ]iur- 
pose,  and  removed  the  snutf  and  dregs  in  a  golden  vessel. 
He  then  filled  the  lamps  with  the  ]jurest  olive  oil,  such 
as  ran  easily  from  the  fruit  when  bruised,  without  being 
pressed.  The  candlestick,  with  the  articles  belonging  to 
it,  weighed  a  talent,  or  125  pounds,  and  was  made  of  pure 
gold,  very  beautifully  wrought  with  buds  and  flowers,  and 
various  ornaments. 

in  the  holy  place,  also    was  a  table  of  shittim  wood, 
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about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  20  inches  broad, 
and  30  in  height,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  border  of  wrought  gold.  There  was  an 
ornamented  cornice  or  border  round  about,  to  keep  the 
frame-work  steady ;   also  golden  rings  for  the  staves  to 
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carry  it.  Upon  this  table  were  j)lace(l  twelve  unleavened 
loaves,  each  containing  about  ten  pints  of  fine  flour, 
which  were  changed  for  fresh  loaves  every  week.  These 
loaves,  called  the  shewbread,  were  arranged  in  two  piles. 
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sprinkled  with  frankincense  and  salt.  The  name  given 
in  the  original,  literally  means  "  bread  of  the  face,"  be- 
cause it  was  placed  before  the  face  or  presence  of  Je- 
hovah. Also,  it  is  called,  the  bread  arranged  in  order, 
and  the  perpetual  bread ;  see  Lev.  xxiv.  6,  7  j  1  Cliron. 
xxiii.  29.  Wine  was  placed  upon  the  table  in  bowls  or 
cups,  called  vials ;  and  there  were  dishes,  and  spoons,  and 
covers,  all  of  gold. 

A  small  altar  for  incense  was  placed  near  the  veil  which 
divided  the  apartments.  This  was  made  of  shittim  wood, 
21  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  and  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.  It  was  ornamented  and  plated  with  gold ;  hence 
it  was  called  the  golden  altar,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
brazen  altar  in  the  outer  court.  It  had  an  ornamented 
border,  and  rings  for  the  staves  by  which  it  was  carried. 
On  this  altar  incense  was  burned  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  incense  was  a  compound  o'^  drugs,  mentioned 
Exod.  XXX.  34 — 38,  and  when  burned,  made  a  sweet  per- 
fume. No  other  perfume  might  be  nsed  in  the  sanctuary, 
nor  was  this  composition  to  be  used  for  any  common  pur- 
poses. The  incense  was  typical  of  Clu-ist's  intercession, 
and  of  prayer :  thus  the  golden  altar  was  a  tyjjc  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  his  intercession,  see  Rev.  viii.  3 ;  as  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  was  a  ty])e  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the 
other  part  of  his  priestly  office,  his  oblation  or  satisfaction. 

The  inner  apartment,  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  did  not 
contain  many  articles.  There  was  dei)osited  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  a  chest  of  shittim  wood,  rather  more  than 
30  inches  in  breadth,  the  same  in  depth,  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  covered  with  the  purest 
gold,  with  an  ornamented  border  on  the  top  ;  on  each 
side  were  two  gold  rings  for  the  staves  by  which  it  was 
carried,  and  which  remained  in  tliem.  The  ends  of  these 
staves  were  drawn  out  so  far  as  to  touch  the  veil  which 
separated  the  apartments.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  of  pure 
gold,  ornamented  with  two  figures  of  cherubim,  so  placed 
that  their  faces  turned  towards  each  other,  and  leaned 
downward  towards  the  ark.  Their  form  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  something 
like  the  representation  on  the  next  page.     The  wings 
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h'ere  spread  to  form  a  sort  of  seat,  hence  the  lid  xvas  called 
the  mercy-seat,  and  mijjht  be  considered  as  a  throne,  on 
which  the  Sliekinah,  or  Divine  presence,  rested,  while  the 
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ark  Itself  formed,  as  it  were,  the  footstool.  There  was 
notliing  in  the  ark  but  the  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  ten 
commandments  were  graven.  By  the  ark  stood  a  vase  of 
gold,  which  contained  some  manna,  also  the  rod  of  Aaron 
wliich  budded,  (see  it  on  page  39,)  and  a  copy  of  the 
books  of  Moses  containing  the  law.  Or,  the  manna  and 
the  rod  may  have  been  in  the  ark  when  placed  by  Moses 
in  the  tabernacle ;  but  these  articles  do  not  ajjpear  to 
have  been  therein  when  it  was  placed  in  the  temple. 
Perhaps  they  had  been  taken  away  while  the  ark  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  or  at  some  other  period 
during  the  times  of  confusion  and  disorder  recorded  in 
the  books  of  Judges  aiid  1  Samuel.  Either  of  these  views 
e.\j)lams  the  apparent  difference  between  Heb.  ix.  4,  and 
'2  Chron.  v.  10. 
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Thus  the  tabernacle  gave  the  idea  of  a  noble  residence, 
and  the  various  articles  in  it  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
quisite articles  of  furniture ;  and  the  whole  was  intended 
to  convey  to  the  nation  the  idea  of  their  Ruler  residing 
continually  among  them.  But  these  were  only  the  ex- 
auijjles  and  shadows  of  heavenly  things,  and  the  sight  of 
them  profited  not,  unless  the  beholder  looked  beyond 
them,  considering  what  they  signified.  They  are  expressly 
spoken  of  as  being  "  tlie  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens," 
Ileb.  ix.  23 :  each  article  has  been  considere<l  as  having 
reference  to  some  spiritual  object ;  but  many  fanciful  ap- 
])lications  have  been  made,  and  the  minute  discussion  of 
tiie  suljject  of  scrijjtural  types  requires  much  sobriety  of 
judgment. 

The  materials  for  this  tabernacle  and  its  contents  were 
provided  by  the  people,  who  offered  according  to  their 
respective  abilities,  and  worked  for  it  in  various  ways. 
So  ready  were  they  on  this  occasion,  that  Moses  found 
it  necessary  to  give  public  notice  that  enough  was  pro- 
vided, and  that  no  more  articles  should  be  brought, 
Exod.  xxxvi.  G,  The  extent  of  these  offerings  will  ap- 
|)ear,  when  it  is  stated,  that  learned  men  com])ute  that 
the  value  of  the  metals  alone,  the  weight  of  which  is  re- 
corded Exod.  xxxviii.  24 — 29,  would  amount  to  more 
than  ,5^240,000  of  our  money.  The  articles  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Israelites  when  leaving  their  land,  and 
tiiose  taken  from  the  Amalekites,  probably  supplied  a 
large  jjortion  of  these  offerings.  The  readiness  of  the 
Israelites  shows,  that  when  God  the  Holy  S))irit  puts  his 
grace  into  the  heart,  the  hands  will  be  diligently  em- 
ployed in  the  Divine  service.  The  chief  directors  of  the 
work  were  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Aholiab 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  they  were 
Divinely  instructed  for  this  pur|)ose,  being  "  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship;  and  to  devise 
curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving 
of  wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  (or  skilful)  work 
— to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the 
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oiuining  workman,  and  of  tlie  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in 
j)urple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  tlie  weaver, 
even  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those  that  devise 
cunning  work,"  E\od.  xxxv.  3] — 35.  Thus,  when  God 
requires  any  ])articular  services  to  be  done,  lie  will  find 
out  or  make  persons  tit  and  able  to  perform  them.  And 
the  women,  who  spun  the  goats'  hair  for  this  work,  are 
said  to  be  wise-hearted,  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths  who  executed  the  most  difficult  articles. 
Surely  this  is  encouragement  for  all  to  unite  in  the  work 
of  God,  believing  that  a  mtm  is  accepted  therein  according 
to  the  ability  he  may  ])ossess. 

A  particular  account  of  the  setting  u])  and  consecrating 
the  tabernacle  is  given  in  Exod.  xl.  There  we  read,  ver. 
34,  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  This 
was  the  Shekinah,  or  manifestation  of  the  Divine  j)re- 
sence,  so  called  from  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  to 
inhabit  or  dwell.  God  had  directed,  that  the  taljernacle 
or  sanctuary  should  be  made,  that  he  might  dwell  among 
the  ))eople,  Exod.  xxv.  8.  From  various  passages  in 
Scripture,  the  Shekinah  appears  to  have  been  as  Jose- 
phus  describes  it,  the  visible  form  of  a  flame,  most  likely 
very  shining  and  glorious.  Whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
stantly visible  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  we  have  no 
distinct  account ;  but  its  entrance  into  the  tem])le  is  ex- 
pressly stated  1  Kings  viii.  10,  1 1,  and  its  departure 
seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  x.  18,  and  xi.  23.  The 
Jewish  writers  relate,  that  it  never  a])])eared  in  the  second 
temj)le.  Its  absence  from  that  temple,  where  the  Son  of 
God  himself  ai)i)eared  in  human  flesh,  is  a  proof  that  the 
Shekinah  was  a  figurative  or  jirophetical  representation 
that  the  promised  Messiah  should  appear  in  due  time. 
"The  Word  \\as  made  flesh,  and  dwelt"  (tabernacled  or 
shekinised)  "among  us,"  John  i.  14. 

In  Numbers  iv.  it  is  related  how  the  different  pirts  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  articles  belonging  to  it,  were  car- 
ried, during  the  reuiovals  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  priests,  Aaron  and  his  family,  covered  all  the 
articles  before  tiie  Levites  were  allowed  to  come  into  the 
tabernacle  to  prepare  for  the  removal.     The  coverings 
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showed  the  reverence  due  to  the  holy  things,  and  also 
that  mysterious  meanings  were  intended  by.them.  That 
dispensation  was  obscure  and  dark  compared  with  the 
light  of  the  gospel. 

When  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Gilgal,  where  they  first  encamped. 
It  remained  there  about  seven  years,  and  then  was  re- 
moved to  Shiloh,  a  more  central  situation,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  Here  other  tents  and  buildings  were 
j)laced  round  the  tabernacle,  to  lodge  the  priests,  and  to 
receive  various  articles  connected  with  the  services.  Thus 
Eli's  sons  sent  to  the  kitchen  where  the  peace-offerings 
were  boiled,  1  Sam.  ii.  14,  and  this  explains  how  Samuel 
and  Eli  laid  down  near  the  tabernacle  ;  also  David's  going 
into  the  house  of  God,  or  that  part  of  it  where  the  priests 
lived,  and  there  obtaining  the  shew-bread  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  holy  ])lace. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Eli,  the  tabernacle  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  at  Nol),  and  from  thence  was  carried 
toGiheon;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  Saul  slew 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle  at  Nob,  and 
ruined  that  place,  so  his  sons  were  hanged  up  at  Gibeon, 
whither  the  tabernacle  had  been  removed,  1  Sam.  xxii. 
18,  19;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9.  There  is  no  account  of  these  re- 
movals, nor  of  what  became  of  the  tabernacle  after  the 
temple  was  built.  The  ark  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
replaced  in  it  when  restored  by  the  Philistines.  From 
2  Sam.  vi.  17,  we  learn,  that  another  building  was  reared 
by  David,  to  receive  the  ark  when  it  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Tlie  following  summary,  from  Brown,  presents  the  typical 
meaning  of  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture: — 
"  The  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  probably  excited  spiritual 
reflections  in  the  minds  of  pious  Israelites ;  for  the  apostle 
tells  us,  that  they  were  '  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.' 
The  curtains  around  the  court  might  teach  them  a  holy 
reverence  for  Divine  things.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering 
pointed  to  the  perfection  of  the  Messiah's  sacrifice ;  and 
the  laver  taught  them  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and 
of  daily  ap))licatiou  to  that  Fouutaiu,  which  was  opened 
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in  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inliabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.  The  tabernacle  in  general, 
\vliere  Jehovffli  condescended  to  reside,  was  a  tyjie  of  the 
bodv  of  the  Messiah,  in  which,  as  in  a  tent,  lie  tabernacled 
while  on  earth.  The  silver  sockets,  which  formed  ti"^. 
foundation,  miij;ht  remind  tjiein  of  those  important  doc- 
trines on  which  all  evantjelical  religion  is  founded ;  and 
by  being  made  of  the  half  shekels  which  weve  required  of 
every  male  in  Israel,  they  were  calculated  to  show  the  ])er- 
sonal  interest  that  each  should  take  in  religion  and  its 
worship.  The  outer  covering  of  goats'  hair  might  point 
out  the  unattractive  ap|)earance  of  religion  to  the  men  ot 
the  world  ;  the  beautifid  under-covering  might  indicate  its 
glory  as  seen  by  the  saints;  the  covering  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  red,  might  remind  them  of  the  efficacy  of  Messiah's 
blood,  as  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from 
the  temjjest ;  while  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins  which 
(the  Jewish  traditions  say)  was  blue,  might  point  to  the 
heavens,  that  true  tabernacle  which  God  had  pitched,  and 
not  man.  Nor  was  spiritual  instruction  less  to  be  derived 
from  entering  the  sacred  tent.  For,  in  tiie  holy  place,  the 
table  of  shew-l)read  was  a  constant  acknowledgment  of 
God,  as  the  giver  of  every  temporal  blessing;  the  candle- 
stick, with  the  lamps,  pointed  to  the  seven-fold  Spirit  of 
God,  whence  all  spiritual  illumination  ))roceeded  ;  and  the 
altar  of  incense  taught  them  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  when 
offered  up  from  a  ])ure  heart,  and  perfumed  ^vith  the  in- 
cense of  the  Messiah's  merits.  Nor  were  the  instructions 
which  were  to  be  derived  from  the  most  holy  ])lace,  less 
important.  For  the  veil  which  separated  the  two  ajiart- 
ments,  not  only  indicated  the  partition-wall  which  divided 
the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  was  taken  away 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  that  veil  which  still  con- 
ceals from  mortal  view  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  resi- 
dence. The  tables  of  the  law  were  an  instance  of  God's 
condescension  to  his  chosen  people ;  the  rod  that  budded 
was  emblematical  of  the  unrivalled  honoin*  and  unfading 
glory  of  a  greater  than  Aaron  ;  and  the  ))ot  of  mannn,  de- 
posited in  the  ark,  ty])ifie(l  the  hidden  manna  of  which  all 
the    saints    are    ]iartakers,   while    trav  dling   through    the 
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wilderness  of  this  world.  Nor  could  they  overlook  the 
mercy-seat,  as  j)ointing  out  the  Divine  goodness  to  of- 
fending sinners ;  and  the  cherubim  of  glory,  whicii,  by 
looking  down  to  that  propitiatory,  represented  the  delight 
of  the  Trinity  in  this  their  work  of  mercy  and  love." 

"The  types  of  old,"  says  Lee,  "were  the  shells;  the 
typified  matter,  the  sweet  kernel  within.  So  that  as  the 
fashion  of  the  kernel  is  within,  such  is  the  external  form  of 
the  shell  without ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  been 
so  in  the  types."  Observe,  then,  in  reference  to  the  ta- 
bernacle, that  it  was  a  type  or  figure  of  heaven  itself;  see 
Heb.  ix.  24.  Also  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  his 
dwelling  among  mankind  in  the  flesh.  He  s|)oke  of  his 
body  as  a  temple,  John  xi.  19,  and  many  points  of  analogy 
or  representation  may  be  traced  out.  And  further,  the 
tabernacle  ])refigured  the  church,  that  holy  society  and 
mystical  body  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  which  in  Scripture  is  called 
the  house  and  temple  of  the  living  God,  in  which  he 
dwells  and  walks;  and  the  tabernacle  \>as  divided  into 
several  partitions.  The  outward  court  might  denote  the 
visible  church  ;  the  holy  place  be  an  emblem  of  the  church 
invisible  ;  and  the  holiest  of  all  represent  the  church  tri- 
umphant in  glory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TEMPLE — ITS  COURTS. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  When  David  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  and  enjoyed  rest  from  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  the  splendour  of  royalty,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  Lord  his  God ;  who,  by  the  direct  interference  of  his 
providence,  had  so  often  saved  him  from  imj)ending  de- 
struction, and  had  placed  him  in  his  exalted  station.  He 
had  brought  the  ark,  which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  into  the  chief  city  of  the  land,  and  had  placed 
it  there  in  a  building  expressly  erected  for  the  ])urpose ; 
but  this  was  a  tabernacle  or  tent,  and  he  reflected  that  he 
himself  dwelled  in  a  house  of  cedar,  a  splendid  building, 
while  the  ark  of  God  dwelled  within  curtains.  David, 
therefore,  purposed  to  build  a  magnificent  house  in  which 
tlie  ark  might  be  placed ;  but  the  Lord,  by  the  projiliet 
Nathan,  forbade  his  proceeding  with  this  design,  and  di- 
rected that  one  of  his  sons,  not  then  born,  should  build 
this  house.  In  1  Chron.  xxviii.  3,  David  expressly  declares, 
(see  also  2  Sam.  vii.  9,)  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  build 
this  house,  because  he  had  been  a  man  of  war  and  had 
.shed  blood  ;  thus  strongly  did  the  Lord  testify  his  disap- 
proval of  warfare  and  bloodshed.  This  declaration  is  the 
more  important,  as  during  all  David's  life  of  warfare,  he 
had  acted  either  in  self-defence,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command,  and  for  accomplishing  the  Lord's  pur- 
])oses  concerning  his  people.  Thus  he  was  free  from  the 
guilt  contracted  by  the  conquerors  and  warriors,  of  whom 
we  read  in  general  history ;  but  still  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  have  his  name  recorded  as  the  builder  of  that  glo- 
rious temple,  which  work  was  to  be  accomplished  by  one 
who  was  "  a  man  of  peace,"  and  as  such,  a  remarkable 
personal  H.pe  of  the  Messiah. 

David,  however,  was  permitted  to  form  plans  for  the 
temple,  and  to  collect  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  for 
building  it.     All  the  particulars  are  related  in  the  Bible, 
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in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  the  first  book  of  Kings, 
and  the  books  of  Chronicles  :  from  1  Cliron.  xxvi.  28,  it 
is  clear,  that  articles  had  been  dedicated  for  this,  or  a  similar 
purpose,  by  Samuel,  and  even  by  Saul,  also  by  Abner  and 
Joab.  The  present  work  may  be  useful  in  noticing  how 
the  Scri])ture  accounts  are  connected,  and  ])erhaps  in  ex- 
plaining some  i)assages,  though  to  give  a  narrative,  which 
might  be  put  instead  of  the  Scripture  account,  would  be 
wrong,  and  merely  to  j)rint  several  chapters  of  the  Bible 
here  is  unnecessary.  But  if  the  reader,  whether  old  or 
young,  has  not  lately  read  that  psirt  of  the  Bible  witli  at- 
tention, let  him  ))ut  aside  this  book  till  he  has  read  2  Sam. 
vii.  1  Clu'on.  xvii.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  Chron.  xxi.  to  2  Chron. 
vi.  and  1  Kings  i.  to  viii.  Two  accounts  are  there  given, 
each  of  which  contains  ])articu]ars  that  assist  in  ex[)laining 
the  otlier,  and  when  these  chapters  are  read  attentively, 
the  reader  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  ])roceed- 
ing  than  any  written  by  an  unins])ired  pen  could  give. 
Townsend,  in  his  "  Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testan)ent," 
gives  the  whole  account,  as  a  connected  narrative,  in  the 
words  of  Scripture. 

The  letter  of  Scdomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  2  Chron. 
ii.  3 — 10,  contains  a  summarv  of  his  reast)ns  for  builduig 
tlie  temple — that  it  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  offering 
of  the  prescribed  sacrifices,  and  to  ])erpetuate  tiie  due 
performance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  He  expressly  rejected 
the  thought  that  such  a  ])lace  could  be  a  residence  for 
Him,  whom  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot 
contain.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  ))rayer  of  Solomon  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  as  containing  tiie  most  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  carefully  doing 
away  any  supposition  which  might  ])revail  of  Jeliovaii's 
dwelling  in  a  house  made  with  hands,  however  glorious, 
altliough  he  vouchsafed  tokens  of  his  immediate  ])resence 
there  in  the  midst  of  iiis  ])eople.  He  was  equal!}'  ready  to 
hear,  "from  heaven  his  dwelhng  ])lace,"  the  supplications 
piesented  to  him,  whether  from  that  house  or  fi'om  a  land 
of  ca]itivity. 

Tiie  temple  stood  upon  Mount  Moriah,  a  hard  lime- 
stone   rock,    nearly    surroiuuled    by   |nvci|)ices.    on   the 
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eastern  side  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie  summit  was  levelled  to 
make  a  sjiace  sufficient  to  erect  it,  and  as  the  extent 
even  then  was  not  large  enough  for  the  building  and  its 
courts,  a  terrace  was  raised  from  the  valley  beneath  ;  by 
constructing  a  wall,  in  some  places  several  hundred  feet 
high.  Thus  the  temple  and/."ts  courts  were  ])laced  on  the 
brow  of  a  terrific  precipice.  The  engraving  on  page  45 
gives  some  idea  of  the  vast  elevation  at  which  the  temple 
would  be  seen  by  those  in  the  valley  beneath  ;  and  it  re- 
presents the  present  ap])earance  of  Mount  Moriah,  with 
the  Turkish  mosque,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple.  But  much  of  the  valley  has  been  filled  up  during 
the  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  building  \\as  first  erected. 

Tlie  attentive  reader  of  Scri])ture  cannot  view  even  the 
picture  of  this  remarkable  site,  without  having  his  mind 
drawn  to  considerations  similar  to  those  suggested  by 
Lighttbot.  "  This  bank  was  once  well  stored  witli  bushes 
and  brambles,  Gen.  x.vii.  13,  and  afterwards  with  worse 
briers  and  thorns,  the  Jebusites,  who  had  it  in  possession 
till  David  purchased  it  for  Divine  use,  and  built  the  structure 
we  have  described.  Here  was  then  a  ])()or  tiu'eshing-floor 
of  Oman,  the  Jebusite,  but  afterwards  the  habitation  of 
the  God  of  Jacob ;  a  ])lace  and  fabric  as  sumptuous  and 
eminent  as  it  was  jiossible  for  man,  and  art,  and  cost  to 
make  it;  the  glory  of  tlie  nation  where  it  was,  and  tlie 
wonder  of  all  the  nations  roimd  about  it ;  but  at  last  as 
great  a  wonder  and  nKnuunent  of  desolation  and  ruin,  a& 
ever  it  had  been  of  beauty  and  glorv." 

The  ])articulars  given  in  tlie  Bible,  and  those  related 
by  Jewish  writers,  show  that  the  ))lan  of  the  temple  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  it  was  considerably 
larger.  Tiiere  were  also  similar  utensils  and  articles  for 
the  sacred  services,  but  they  were,  in  some  instances,  larger 
or  more  numerous.  This  superb  edifice,  as  constructed  by 
Solomon,  consisted  of  the  Holy  Place,  and  a  Holy  of  Holies, 
as  in  the  tabernacle;  the  main  building  being  about  110 
feet  long,  36  wide,  and  5-J  high.  This  ))ile  was  sun-onndcd 
on  each  side,  except  the  entrance,  bv  thi'ee  stories  of  small 
rooms,  about  eight   feet  square,  which  reached  to  about 
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half  tlie  height  of  the  body  of  the  temple.  The  east  end, 
or  front,  was  a  magnificent  j)ortico,  vvhicli  rose  to  the  height 
of  220  feet.  Thns  tiie  form  of  the  whole  pile  would  not 
he  unlike  that  of  some  ancient  churches,  vvliich  have  a 
lofty  tower  in  front,  and  a  low  aisle  extending  along  each 
side  of  the  main  building.  The  principal  structure  was 
surroimded  by  several  courts  and  a  variety  of  other  build- 
ings, some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles. 

The  daily  services  in  Solomon's  temple  are  briefly  stated 
by  Abijah,  in  his  remonstance  to  Jeroboam  and  the 
Isr.aelites,  2  Cliron.  xiii.  10,  11:  "The  priests,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  wait  ii])on  their  business  :  and  they  burn  unto 
the  Lord  every  morning  and  every  evening  burnt  sacrifices 
and  sweet  incense  :  the  shew-bread  also  set  they  in  order 
upon  the  pure  taljle ;  and  the  candlestick  of  gold  with  the 
lamps  thereof,  to  burn  every  evening."  From  this  ])assage 
we  see  that  the  daily  services  of  Solomon's  temple  \\ere 
the  same  as  those  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  we  shall  see,  from 
the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  same  services  were  continued 
after  the  captivity. 

This  beautiful  temple,  the  richest  and  most  highly- 
finished  edifice  the  world  ever  saw,  though  not  the  largest, 
continuetl  in  its  original  sj)lendour  oidy  about  thirty  years. 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  then  took  Jerusalem,  and  plun- 
dered the  temple.  Many  other  circumstances  connected 
with  its  history  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  and  it  was  burned  by  the  Chaldeans,  when  it 
hail  stood  about  4,'iO  years.  See  2  Kings  xxv.  13 — 15; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17 — 20. 

After  the  captivity,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  to  their  beloved  country,  was  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  Various  hinderances  and  delays  retarded  the 
progress.  It  was  begun  by  Zerubbabel,  but  their  means 
were  so  scanty,  that  the  aged  men  who  had  seen  the  first 
house,  wept  with  a  loud  voice  when  they  saw  the  new 
foundations  laid,  Ezra  iii.  12.  Yet  the  jjcople  in  general 
])raised  the  Lord  with  shouts  of  joy.  To  those  uho  had 
not  enjoyed  the  Divine  ordinances  in  their  greater  glory. 
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the  renewal  of  these  services  was  felt  as  an  especial  bless- 
ing. Let  us  learn  hence,  that  the  day  of  small  things  is  not 
to  be  despised,  and  let  us  especially  be  thankful  for  the 
great  mercies  we  now  enjoy  as  to  the  worship  of  God. 

This  second  temple  stood  for  about  five  hundred  )'ears, 
when,  being  much  decayed,  Herod  the  Great  undertook  to 
rebuild  it.  He  employed  18,000  workmen,  for  more  than 
nine  years,  in  the  work.  But,  although  in  that  time  the 
main  building  was  completed,  other  works  were  undertaken. 
Tlie  courts  were  further  enlarged,  and  additional  build- 
ings erected,  so  that,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the  Jews  could 
say,  that  46  years  had  passed  during  its  construction.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  courts  were  sufficiently  spacious  to 
contain  more  than  half  a  million  of  persons  at  the  same 
time.  No  expense  was  sjjared  to  render  this  temjile 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  size,  as  well  as  in  beauty  and 
splendour,  to  any  thing  ever  seen  among  mankind.  Of 
this  pile,  including  several  courts  and  many  hundred  addi- 
tional apartments,  we  have  no  particular  account  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  it  has  been  described  by  Josephus  and  other 
Jewish  writers,  and  a  cursory  view  of  it  may  now  be  given. 
The  English  reader  will  find  many  additional  particulars 
in  the  works  of  Liglitfoot,  Calmet,  and  others,  from  whose 
jjages  the  present  account  is  chiefly  taken.  A  map,  or 
ground  plan,  is  prefixed  to  this  volume  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  temple ;  but  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  insert  the  smaller 
apartments  which  surrounded  the  structure. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
extent  and  situation  of  which  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  plan  of  Jerusalem,  was  by  the  east  gate,  called  the 
gate  Shushan  and  the  king's  gate.  The  first  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  representation  of  the  city  of 
Shushan,  in  Persia,  pourtrayed  upon  it,  to  remind  the  Jews 
of  their  captivity,  that  they  might  beware  of  again  fall- 
ing into  idolatry ;  and  also  to  remind  them  of  the  feast 
of  Purim,  established  in  that  city,  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance  from  the  plot  of  Haman.  The  name  of  the 
king's  gate  was  to  remind  them  of  Solomon,  who  raised 
the  foundation  from  the  valley  beneath ;  and  the  piazza 
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on  that  side  the  court  was  wider  than  the  rest,  and  called 
Solomon's  porch.  There  our  Lord  walked  at  the  feast 
of  dedication,  John  x.  23,  when  the  Jews  were  about  to 


cast  stones  at  him  ;  and  there  Peter  addressed  the  peo))le 
after  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  lame  man,  Acts  iii.  11, 
Josephus  says,  that  no  one  coidd  look  down  from  the  flat 
roof  of  this  cloister  without  being  dizzy,  on  account  of  the 
vast  depth  of  the  valley  beneath.  At  the  south-east  corner 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pinnacle  from  whence  Satan 
tempted  our  Saviour  to  cast  himself  down. 

After  passing  the  buildings  immediately  about  the  en- 
trance gate,  pens  or  folds  would  be  seen,  containing  cattle, 
sheep,  and  lambs.  At  tiiis  gate  the  half  shekel,  as  directed 
Exod.  XXX.  13,  was  collected  during  three  weeks  before 
the  passover,  and  there  sat  the  money  changers,  ready  to 
supply  Jewish  coins  for  the  temple  dues,  and  the  purchase 
of  sacrifices,  to  persons  who  came  from  a  distance,  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  money  ;  thus  not  only  levying  a  tax  on 
the  necessities  of  the  devout  visitor  of  the  temple,  but 
making  God's  liouse  a  place  of  merchandise.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  officers  of  the  temple  let  these  standings 
fcr  considerable  sums,  to  compensate  for  which  the  sellers 
made  an  unjust  and  fraudulent  gain,  therefore  our  Lord 
called  the  place  "a  den  of  thieves."  There  were  also 
some  small  shops  or  apart.nents  for  the  regular  sale  of 
h' 
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wine,  oil,  meal,  and  other  things,  which  were  used  with  the 
sacrifices.  Our  Lord's  solemn  rebuke  of  this  conduct  is 
well  known.  It  was  so  manifestly  evil,  that  the  guilty 
crowds  fled  before  a  single  despised  individual  of  humble 
parentage.  But  do  not  we  act  in  like  manner,  if  we  carry 
our  thoughts  of  business  or  of  pleasure  into  the  house  of 
God  dedicated  for  Christian  worship  ?  May  we  not  ap- 
prehend, that  the  sacred  ])laces  of  our  land,  in  one  year 
witness  more  mental  arrangements  for  bargains  in  trade, 
or  for  parties  of  worldly  pleasure,  than  ever  disgraced  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ?  Let  us  not  f-rget  that  our  God 
knoweth  the  thoughts  and  searcheth  the  heart. 

In  this  court,  often  called  by  the  Jews  "  the  mountain 
of  the  house,"  persons  from  all  nations  were  seen ;  and 
many  devout  Gentdes  no  doubt  entered  this  space,  de- 
siring there  to  offer  supplications  to  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
none  but  a  Jew  might  approach  nearer  to  the  inner  courts 
and  the  holy  places.  But  how  must  the  feelings  of  tiie 
])ious  strangers  have  been  outraged,  on  finding  the  in- 
closure  intended  expressly  for  their  use,  turned  into  a 
cattle-market  and  an  exchange !  When  we  see  such 
places  in  all  the  tumidt  of  busy  traffic,  let  us  bless  God 
that  these  scenes  are  not  ])ermitted  to  interrupt  our 
worship,  but  that  other  ])laces  are  set  apart  for  prayer  and 
j)raise.  Yet,  singular  to  relate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  the  largest  i)lace  for  worship  in 
London,  presented  much  such  a  scene.  During  part  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  main  build- 
ing was  crowded  by  persons  who  resorteil  to  it  for  buy- 
ing, and  selling,  and  hiring,  and  for  making  known  their 
wiints,  and  even  for  disgraceful  and  wicked  purposes.  It 
is  true,  that  God  dwells  not  within  stone  walls,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  holiness  in  bricks  and  mortar;  but  if 
the  world  and  its  devices  are  allowed  to  gain  a  settle- 
ment within  the  house  dedicated  to  Divine  worship,  it 
w  ill  be  even  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  worldly  thoughts  during  the  hours  set 
apart  for  sacred  services.  The  piazza,  or  covered  walk 
which  surrounded  the  court,  had  a  roof  supported  by 
large  pillars  of  beautiful  white  marble.     The  whole   is 
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computed  to  have  included  a  larj^e  level  space,  equal  to 
four  acres  and  a  half,  paved  with  variegated  marble,  lu 
the  north-west  corner  of  this  court  was  an  ascent  to  the 
tower  of  Antonia  by  the  stairs  into  'liat  castle,  from  whence 
St.  Paul  addressed  the  t>t'ople. 


•^IV; 


From  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  the  Jews  entered  by 
several  openings,  each  with  twelve  steps,  into  the  Hil,  or 
sacred  fence.  This  was  a  space  18  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet 
above  tlie  court  which  surrounded  it.  A  wall  of  lattice 
work,  five  feet  high,  formed  the  outward  boundary;  f.nd  at 
each  entrance  were  jjosts  with  inscri|)tions  in  different  lan- 
p\iages,  forbidding  strangers  to  enter.  The  outcry  against 
Paul  was  first  excited  by  a  false  accusation,  that  he  had 
taken  a  Greek  beyoiul  this  boimdary.  Acts  xxi.  27 — 29. 
Tins  fence  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  the  same  a])Ostle, 
Eph.  ii.  13,  14,  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  "our  peace," 
who  united  both  Jews  and  (ientiles  into  one  church,  having 
broken  dow  n  "  the  middle  wall  of  ])artition"  between  them. 

From  the  Ilil,  the  Jew  passed,  by  an  ascent  of  five  steps, 
into  the  court  of  the  women ;  so  called  because  this  was 
their  appointed  place  of  worship,  beyond  which  they  might 
not  pass  \mless  they  had  burnt-offerings  or  trespass-offer- 
ings to  present.     It   is  n;entioued  by  ditfereut  names  in 
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Scripture,  as  the  new  court,  2  Chron.  xx.  5 ;  the  outer 
court,  Ezek.  xlvi.  21;  the  treasurj',  John  viii.  20.  The 
eastern  gate  to  this  court  was  the  beautiful  gate  men- 
tioned. Acts  iii.  2.  It  was  so  named  from  being  over- 
laid with  plates  of  Corinthian  brass,  a  valuable  mixture 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  This  court  contained  a  space 
of  about  an  acre  and  a  half;  it  was  wholly  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  a  piazza  with  ranges  of  galleries.  It 
was  paved  with  marble,  and  ha<l  three  gates  beside  that 
already  described.  In  each  corner  was  a  smaller  court, 
where  the  priests  boiled  the  sacrifices,  with  buildings  for 
different  ])urposes.  In  one  corner  the  Nazarites  cut  off 
their  hair.  In  another,  the  wood  intended  for  the  altar 
was  carefully  examined,  to  separate  any  pieces  that  had 
worms  :  these  were  deemed  unfit  for  the  altar,  and  used 
for  inferior  purposes.  Another  was  for  the  reception  of 
cleansed  lepers  ;  and  in  tlie  fourth  were  stores  of  wine  and 
oil.  Thesepilesof  buildings,  and  the  galleries  between  tiiem, 
were  45  feet  in  height.  In  this  court  also  were  the  chests 
for  receiving  the  offerings,  into  one  of  which  our  blessed 
Lord  saw  the  poor  widow  cast  her  two  mites.  These  chests 
were  tliirteen  in  number,  each  for  a  different  pur])ose.  Into 
this  court  the  lame  man,  when  healed,  followed  Peter  and 
John ;  and  here  stood  the  proud  Pharisee,  near  the  gate 
leading  to  the  inner  court,  when  he  thanked  God  that  he 
was  not  as  other  men ;  while  the  poor  publican  stood  in 
a  remote  part,  offering  a  petition  which  every  true  be- 
liever feels  should  be  his  daily  prayer.  This  court  was 
the  usual  place  of  worship  for  those  who  did  not  bring 
sacrifices  to  offer  on  the  altar.  It  is  probable  that  many 
offerings,  and  also  the  spoils  taken  by  Herod  from  the 
nations  he  conquered,  were  suspended  on  the  walls ;  anc 
here  Agrippa  hung  up  the  golden  chain  given  him  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Calig\da,  as  a  memorial  of  the  iron  chain 
with  which  he  had  been  bound  by  Tiberius.  The  offer- 
ings were  visible  from  a  distance,  and  appear  to  have  been 
"the  gifts"  pointed  out  to  our  Lord,  as  he  sat  with  his 
diseii)les  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Luke  xxi.  5. 

The  court  of  Israel  was  next.    Tlie  ascent  to  this  was  by 
fifteen  steps,  the  pavement  being  about  \3  feet  higher  than 
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the  court  of  the  women.  The  gate  tower  was  90  feet  high, 
and  richly  adorned.  Here  lepers  stood  while  the  atone- 
ment for  them  was  ottered,  and  their  purification  com- 
pleted. Here  the  trial  of  bitter  waters  was  made.  And 
ims  was  tlie  gate  described  bj'  Josephus,  as  so  heavy  that 
it  could  hardly  be  shut  by  twenty  men,  yet  o])ening  of 
its  own  accord  oue  night,  some  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  though  barred  and  bolted ;  an  omen 
regarded  as  importing  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  state. 

On  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  court 
of  Israel  surrounded  the  main  buildings  of  the  temple, 
as  a  frame  encompasses  a  jiictiu'e.  It  was  only  about 
14  feet  wide,  and  was  no  more  than  a  piazza,  under  which 
the  Israelites  stood  while  their  sacrifices  were  burning  on 
the  altar ;  probably  something  like  the  piazza  round  the 
old  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  but  the  centre  part  was 
higher  than  the  piazza,  for  the  pavement  of  the  court  of 
Israel  was  about  four  feet  below  the  level  of  that  of  the 
court  of  the  priests,  from  which  it  was  also  separated  by  an 
open  railing.  On  the  outer  side  it  was  separated  from 
the  Hil  by  a  wall  and  buildings,  probably  some  above  the 
piazza  and  others  on  the  outside,  but  the  precise  an-ange- 
ment  cannot  be  ascertained,  although  the  names  and  uses 
of  many  of  the  apartments  are  stated,  and  their  proliable 
situation  is  pointed  out  upon  the  plan.  They  were  chieflj 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
for  baths  and  purifications,  and  for  various  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  offerings.  The  eastern  side  appears  to 
have  been  rather  wider  than  the  others,  and  was  partly 
appropriated  to  the  Levites,  who  played  on  musical  in- 
struments and  sang  during  the  services.  The  whole  area 
of  this  court  was  less  than  half  an  acre. 

The  court  of  the  priests  was  the  inner  division  of  the 
temple,  and  contained  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  which 
was  nearly  tilled  by  the  building  of  the  temple  itself  and 
the  brazen  altar.  It  was  only  entered  by  the  Israelites  in 
general  when  they  offered  sacrifices;  and  the  rule  was,  that 
they  came  in  at  the  north  or  south  sides,  and  returned  by 
a  different  gate  from  that  by  which  tliey  entered.  The 
brazen  altar  stood  exactlv  on  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor 
F-2 
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of  Araunah.  It  was  much  larger  than  the  altar  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  altar  of  Solomon  was  37  feet  square; 
that  erected  after  the  captivity  about  six  feet  larger ;  that 
of  Herod  was  62  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  44  at  the  top, 
and  18  feet  high.  A  cubit  on  the  south-east  corner  was 
cut  off,  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  ran  there ;  and  from  a  fanciful  application 
of  Gen.  xlix.  27,  it  was  thought  that  no  part  of  the  altar 
should  be  in  the  former  tribe.  At  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground  the  altar  was  narrowed  two  feet  on  each  side, 
and  about  nine  feet  higher  it  was  again  narrowed  two  feet ; 
on  these  two  ledges  the  priests  could  walk  round  the 
altar,  as  they  did  on  the  upper  of  these  ledges  when  they 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  A  red  line  round 
tlie  altar,  at  half  the  height,  directed  the  priests  in 
sprinkling,  which  was  done  in  some  cases  above,  and  in 
others  below  the  line.  If  any  blood  remained  when  tliey 
had  completed  the  circuit,  it  was  ])oured  out  at  the  south- 
west corner,  through  two  holes  leading  to  a  conduit  or 
))ipe,  by  which  the  blood  was  conveyed  to  the  brook 
Kidron.  Higher  up  was  another  ledge,  but  interrupted  by 
the  columns  called  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The  represent- 
ation on  page  55  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  altar. 

In  the  temple  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  altar  was  formed 
of  a  large  ma^s  of  stones,  from  the  valley  of  Bit-kerim,  or 
Beth-hacurim,  a  place  about  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
They  were  not  shaped ;  no  iron  tool  had  been  used  upon 
them,  Exod.  xx.  25  ;  but  they  were  cemented  together 
with  mortar,  pitch,  and  lead,  into  a  regular  form.  On 
account  of  the  number  of  sacrifices,  the  altar  was  washed 
on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath,  and  whitened  at  the  passover 
and  feast  of  tabernacles.  On  the  top  of  this  altar  three 
tires  were  kept  constantly  burning.  The  first  was  the 
great  fire  for  the  sacrifices;  the  second,  a  small  fire  of 
fig-tree  wood,  to  su|)ply  the  coals  taken  into  the  holy  place 
to  burn  the  incense ;  the  third,  another  small  fire,  to  re- 
kindle the  larger  fire  in  case  it  should  go  out.  The  priests 
went  up  by  an  inclined  plane,  or  sloping  ascent  of  stone, 
united  to  the  altar. 

This  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  sometimes  called  Atiei, 
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or  the  lion  of  God,  from  the  number  of  animals  it  de- 
voured ;  the  number  consumed  on  it  as  sacrifices.  What- 
ever touched  it  \Nas  esteemed  holy,  and  there  was  no 
other  altar  allowed  in  the  land  of  Israel,  thus  the  unity  of 
God  was  symbolically  taught.  The  height  of  the  altar 
itself,  added  to  the  higher  ground  on  which  the  inner 
court  stood,  would  render  the  flames  that  consumed  the 
sacrifice  partially  visible  to  those  in  the  outer  courts,  and 
remind  them  of  the  great  object  of  these  institutions. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  twenty-four  rings, 
fixed  in  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  to  wiiich  the  animals 
intended  for  sacrifices  were  fastened  when  slaughtered. 
Also  four  pillars  on  which  the  carcases  were  suspended 
to  be  flayed,  and  eight  marble  tables  on  which  they  were 
washed  and  divided. 

In  the  first  temple,  the  molten  sea,  or  brass  laver,  stood 
in  this  court ;  an  immense  vessel  of  metal,  nine  feet  deep, 
and  more  than  60  in  circumference.  Its  precise  shape  is 
not  known,  but  it  contained  from  ll-',(M)U  to  :i<),000  gallons 


of  water,  and  some  authors  represent  it  as  in  this  engrav- 
ing; but  the  shape  of  the  vessel  itself  is  uncertain,  and 
rt  is  not  likeh   that  the  o.xen  were  fully  reoresented  a» 
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here,  tlie  supports  probably  were  only  oval  masses  of 
metal,  having  the  form  and  something  of  the  aj)i)earance 
of  tiie  head  of  an  ox. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  under  the  ascent,  was 
a  dark  recess,  where  the  offal  and  ashes  were  put  till 
removed  from  the  court,  and  a  closet  for  birds  that  were 
found  unfit  for  sacrifices.  On  the  side  of  the  ascent  was 
a  table  of  silver,  for  vessels  and  utensils  ;  and  one  of 
marble,  on  which  were  placed  the  pieces  of  the  sacri- 
fices, before  they  were  carried  up  to  the  altar.  Below 
the  ascent  on  the  south  side,  the  less  holy  sacrifices  were 
killed,  when  the  whole  were  too  numerous  to  be  slaughtered 
on  the  north  side. 

Between  the  altar  and  the  porch  was  a  space  about  forty 
feet  in  width,  considered  particularly  sacred.  None  might 
enter  it  who  were  maimed  or  deformed,  nor  any  persons 
with  their  heads  uncovered  ;  for,  contrary  to  European 
customs,  that  was  a  sign  of  irreverence ;  nor  duist  any 
enter  it  with  unwashen  hands  and  feet,  or  if  excited  by 
wine.  No  one  might  remain  in  this  space  while  the  high 
priest  was  burning  the  daily  incense  in  t!ie  holy  place  ; 
nor  when  he  went  into  the  most  holy  place,  once  a  year, 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering.  This  may  remind  us, 
that  no  one  is  able  to  take  part  with  Christ  in  his  inter- 
cession for  his  church,  in  that  intercession  which  was 
figured  by  the  offering  of  incense,  and  sprinkling  blood 
on  the  mercy-seat.  And  thus  there  is  an  emblem,  that 
human  merit  cannot,  in  any  degree,  be  the  ground  of  out 
justification.  In  this  space  the  priests,  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord,  wept  and  prayed  on  the  days  appointed  for 
public  fasting  and  national  humiliation,  Joel  ii.  IJ.  As 
this  S])ace  was  so  sacred,  how  daring  the  blasphemous 
conduct  of  the  idolaters,  whom  Ezekiel  saw  between  the 
])orcli  and  the  altar,  worshipping  the  sun,  \\ith  their  faces 
towards  the  east,  and  their  l)acks  to  the  temple  !  Here 
also  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias,  was  murdered. 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  being  increased 
by  the  place  where  it  was  committed. 

In  this  s])ace  was  the  megeruphita,  apparently  a  large 
vessel  of  sonorous  uietal,  which  was   struck  at  certain 
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times  to  give  signals  for  the  performance  of  various  duties. 
Also  the  laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  before  they 
entered  on  their  duties.  In  the  last  temple  there  was 
only  one  laver ;  its  size,  and  the  material  of  which  it  w  as 
made,  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  filled  afresh  every 
dav.  On  one  side  of  this  court  was  a  room  which  con-» 
tained  a  draw-well ;  or  rather  a  wheel,  by  which  water 
was  drawn  up  from  a  very  large  cistern,  or  reservoir. 
The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  temjjle  was  very  great, 
both  for  the  personal  use  of  the  priests,  and  for  cleansing 
the  courts,  which,  after  many  sacrifices,  needed  a  con- 
siderable quantity  to  wash  the  pavement.  Aristeas  de- 
scribes this  supply  as  being  brought  more  than  half  a  mile, 
in  pipes,  underground.  Being  raised  by  this  well,  the 
water  was  easily  supplied  to  the  baths,  and  other  places 
where  it  was  needed.  There  were  many  vents,  or  holes 
in  the  pavement,  through  which  the  waste  water  and 
washings  were  conveyed,  by  underground  channels  to  the 
brook  Kidron. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TEMPLE — THE  HOI.Y  PLACES PRESENT  STATE 

OF  THE  SITE. 

The  ])ile  of  building  containing  the  temple  itself,  as  re- 
constructed by  Herod,  was  much  larger,  and  in  some 
respects  differed  in  form  from  that  of  Solomon,  already 
described.  The  east  front,  or  ])orch,  was  180  feet  long, 
and  218  high  in  the  centre;  but  lower  on  each  side,  and 
contained  many  apartments.  It  had  a  flat  roof,  surrounded 
with  battlements.  The  body  of  the  temple,  behind  this, 
was  narrower,  so  that  the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T.  This  porch  was  entered  by  twelve  steps,  each 
nearly  1 1  inches  high,  and  of  different  widths,  but  extending 
almost  to  the  altar.  Tiius  the  whole  elevation  of  the 
threshold  of  the  porch,  above  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  more  than  40  feet.  Tlie  porch  was  about  'A9  feet 
across,  from  the  tln-eshold  of  the  holy  place,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  entrance  to  tlie  porch  was  a 
large  opening,  more  than  70  feet  high,  and  half  as  wide. 
It  iiad  no  doors,  but  stood  always  open.  Josephus  relates 
this,  and  savs  it  was  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  heaven, 
always  open  to  the  prayer  of  the  believer.  In  the  porch 
of  Solomon's  temple  stood  the  two  pillars,  called  Jachin 
and  Boaz.  And  in  that  of  Herod's  temple  was  a  golden 
vine,  richly  wrought,  the  bunches  of  grapes  as  large  as  a 
man ;  it  was  continually  increased  in  size,  some  persons 
giving  a  leaf  or  a  grape,  others  more. 

The  entrance  to  tlie  holy  ])lace  was  through  a  wall  11 
feet  thick.  A  door  of  two  leaves  was  hung  ne.xt  to  the 
porch,  and  another  next  to  the  holy  place,  each  opened 
inwards.  The  priest,  whose  business  it  was  to  open  and 
shut  these  doors,  first  jjassed  through  a  wicket  in  tlie  outer 
door,  then  entered  the  holy  place  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  wall,  exactly  where  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  inner 
door  fell  back  against  the  wall  when  opened.  He  then 
unclosed  the  large  leaves  of  the  doors.     Those  of  the 
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outer  door  being  richly  adorned,  formed  crnaraental  sides 
to  the  entrance.  In  tliis  entrance  was  a  marble  slab, 
which  could  be  lifted  by  a  ring  fastened  in  it.  From  a 
cavity  underneath  this,  the  priest  took  the  dust  used  ia 
the  trial  by  the  bitter  water.  Numb.  v.  17.  We  may 
here  observe,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  trial,  as  origi- 
nally directed,  were  simple,  solemn,  and  considerate  to- 
wards both  parties  ;  but,  in  later  times,  many  circum- 
stances of  unkindness  towards  the  woman  were  added  to 
tiie  ceremonial,  rather  showing  a  determination  to  prejudge 
the  case  against  the  accused,  than  leaving  the  result  to  the 
Most  High. 

When  the  doors  of  the  holy  place  were  opened,  the 
entrance  was  closed  by  a  veil  richly  wrought.  Veils 
were  also  hung  in  the  gates  of  the  court  of  Israel,  and  in 
the  gateway  of  the  porch. 

The  holy  place,  at  the  time  our  Saviour  was  upon 
earth,  was  not  only  larger,  but  more  lofty  than  that  of  So- 
lomon ;  the  flooring  and  the  sides  were  covered  with 
gold,  and  richly  wrought  with  carved  work,  jjrobably 
flowers,  palm  trees,  and  cherubim.  In  each  temple  there 
was  a  range  of  windows  near  the  roof,  above  the  cham- 
bers at  the  sides  of  the  building.     A  candlestick  for  the 


lamps,  a  table  for  the  shew-bread,  and  a  golden  altar  for 
incense,  stood  in  the  holy  place  of  each  temple,  as  in  that 
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of  the  tabernacle.  When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  a  priest,  named  Joshua  or  Jesus,  preserved  the  two 
lirst  articles,  and  delivered  them  to  the  conqueror,  who 
had  them  carried  in  his  triumphal  procession,  and  de- 
])osited  them  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Rome.  The  table 
and  the  candlestick  are  rejiresented  among  the  sculjjtures 
with  which  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  in  that  city,  is 
adorned ;  a  copy  is  given  in  the  engraving,  which  also 
represents  the  silver  trumpets.  Very  frequent  use  was 
made  of  the  tnmipets  in  the  temple  services.  In  Numb. 
X.  10,  "And  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your 
solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months,  ye 
shall  blow  with  tlie  trumpets  over  your  burnt-offerings, 
and  over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace-offerings ;  that  they 
may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before  your  God  :"  and,  ia 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  we  find  they  were  introduced  into 
the  temple  services.  In  later  times  the  rule  was,  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nor  less  than  two 
trumpets,  were  to  be  blown  on  any  occasion  of  sacrifice. 

In  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  Most 
Holy  Place,  was  separated  from  the  outer  apartment  by 
folding  doors  of  olive  wood,  gilded,  and  richly  ornamented. 
In  the  second  temple  there  were  no  doors,  but  two  veils 
instead,  exceedingly  thick  and  strong,  being  of  blue^  purple, 
scarlet,  and  white  twined  linen  yarn ;  some  say  of  woollen 
yarn ;  each  thread  sixfold,  and  woven  upon  hair  warp, 
seventy-two  hairs  to  each  thread.  Though  two  veils  in 
number,  they  are  spoken  of  as  one,  both  in  Scripture  and  by 
Josephus,  as  they  formed  one  partition.  These  veils  were  rent 
asunder,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  at  our  Saviour's  death, 
which  signified  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion were  then  to  be  revealed  and  to  pass  away;  and  that 
the  way  of  access  to  God  was  opened,  Christ  having  entered 
for  us  into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands  :  see  Heb. 
ix.  7 ;  X.  19.  Having  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  believers ;  and  there 
is  nothing  now  to  hinder,  but  every  thing  to  encourage, 
our  direct  access  to  our  God  upon  his  mercy-seat. 

It  is  thought,  that  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple,  was 
about  four  times  the  size  of  that  in  the  taberuacle ;  the 
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lengtli,  breadth,  and  height,  each  being  doubled.  In 
Solomon's  temple,  the  Hoor  and  ceiling  were  of  cedar,  over- 
laid with  gold  ;  the  walls  of  cedar,  carved  with  palm  trees, 
cherubim,  and  flowers  covered  with  gold ;  and  doubtless 
they  were  very  magnificent  in  the  tenijjles  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Herod.  Here  was  no  window.  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  been  its  light  when  the  Shekinah  ap])eared ;  at 
other  times  it  was  involved  in  darkness.  In  Solomon's 
temple,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed  here;  but 
when  he  deposited  it,  the  golden  pot  with  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod,  appear  to  have  been  lost,  (see  page  36;)  or 
perhayjs  they  were  placed  near,  but  not  within  it ;  for  it 
only  contained  the  tables  of  stone,  2  Chron.  v.  10.  The 
cojiy  of  the  law,  see  Dent.  xxxi.  2(5,  ])robably  also  was  de- 
posited by  its  side,  which  was  found  by  Hilkiah,  in  the 
days  of  Josiah,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14.  The  ark,  doubtless, 
perished  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  a  copy  of  it  was  made  for  the  latter  temples. 
The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  the  original  ark  was  con- 
cealed by  Jeremiah,  and  will  be  found  hereafter.  No 
human  ingenuity,  however,  could  bring  again  the  Sheki- 
nah, the  cloud  of  glory,  over  the  mercy-seat,  or  the  sjiirit 
of  prophecy.  The  urim  and  thummim,  and  the  fire  kindled 
from  heaven,  also  were  wanting,  as  well  as  the  original  ark. 
In  all  these  respects  the  Jews  admit  that  the  latter  temple 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon. 

In  one  respect  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  exceeded 
that  of  the  former.  Hag.  ii.  7 — ^j  is  here  adverted  to. 
In  the  latter  temple  a])peared  "  the  Desire  of  all  nations," 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  when  manifest  in  tiie  flesh. 
And  this  proj)hetic  declaration,  preserved  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  is  one  of  the  strong  j)roofs  of  Scripture  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  since  to  no  other  person  did  this 
description  apply ;  and  as  that  temple  has  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,  it  cannot  now  be  ap))lied  to  any  other.  In  that 
temple  was  proclaimed  spiritual  peace  through  the  blood 
and  righteousness  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Prince  of  peace, 
our  Peace,  the  Author  of  jieace  between  God  and  man. 
Him  the  Lord  put  in  this  jilace,  the  tem])le :  there  the 
gospel  of  peace  was  preached,  and  from  thence  it  went 
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forth  into  all  the  world.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"  The  Jews  did  neglect  it, 
and  their  state  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  during  so 
many  centuries,  is  a  clear  and  convincing  answer  to  the 
inquiry. 

The  glorious  appearance  presented  hv  this  inner  pile 
of  building,  is  described  by  Josephus.  "  To  strangers  who 
were  approaching,  it  ap])eared  at  a  distance  like  a  moun- 
tain covered  with  snow,  for  where  it  was  not  decorated 
with  ])lates  of  gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and  glistening." 
On  the  top  were  pointed  spikes  of  gokl,  to  prevent  any 
birds  from  resting  upon  tlie  building  and  polluting  it. 
He  describes  some  stones  in  that  structure  as  more  than 
eighty  feet  long,  nine  high,  and  eleven  wide.  Well  might 
the  disciples  exclaim,  "  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones, 
and  what  buildings  are  here  !"  Mark  xiii.  1 ;  and  be  sur- 
prised at  our  Saviour's  declaration,  that  not  one  of  these 
stones  sliould  be  left  upon  another,  and  that  this  destruc- 
tion should  come  to  ])ass  before  that  generation  had  ceased 
to  exist.  But  it  was  the  declaration  of  Him  who  is  Truth 
itself;  it  was  fulfilled  as  every  other  of  his  words  has  been 
or  shall  be.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  His 
words  shall  not  pass  away.  The  accounts  of  the  contests 
about  the  temple,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  final  destruction,  are  very  interesting,  but 
they  belong  more  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  than 
to  the  present  work. 

The  description  of  the  latter  temple  is  now  nearly 
finished.  Along  the  sides,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  main 
building  of  the  temple,  were  thirty-eight  chambers  in  three 
stories.  These  were  chiefly  used  as  store  houses,  for  laying 
up  the  sacred  utensils,  and  the  offerings  made  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  priests  and  the  services  of  the  altar.  Over 
these  chambers  was  a  flat  terrace,  to  which  persons  could 
ascend  by  a  staircase  at  the  north-east.  Two  rooms  over  the 
holy  places  were  entered  from  the  south-west  corner  of  this 
terrace,  by  an  ascent  of  steps  18  feet  high.  The  floor  of 
tliese  rooms  being  that  height  above  the  terrace,  allowed 
space  for  tlie  windows  which  lighted  the  holy  place.  The 
rooms  were  of  the  same  length  as  the  holy  ])laces  below 
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them  ;  and  two  cedar  trees,  laid  sloping,  as  inclined  planes, 
led  from  them  to  the  top  of  the  temple.  The  use  of  these 
rooms  is  not  clearly  stated.  From  the  one  over  the  most 
holy  place  workmen  were  let  down  through  trap-doors  to 
repair  or  clean  the  walls. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  inner  court  was  a  large 
apartment  called  the  fire-room,  where  a  fire  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning  in  cold  weather  and  at  night.  Here  the 
priests  in  attendance,  who  were  not  posted  as  ceutinels, 
remained  during  the  night.  It  was  a  sort  of  guard-room 
to  the  temple ;  and  they  slept  in  their  clothes,  on  benclies 
placed  round  the  room.  The  buildings  in  tiie  several 
courts  have  already  been  noticed,  as  containing  a  vast 
number  of  apartments,  but  the  jiarticulars  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  justify  any  attempt  at  describing  them. 

The  whole  extent  occupied  by  tlie  courts  and  buildings 
is  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  19  acres.  A  large 
part  of  the  ground  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  said,  was  ex- 
cavated and  arched,  to  prevent  the  ])ossibility  of  pollution 
from  any  secret  graves ;  thus  rej)Ositories  for  various  pur- 
poses were  also  supplied. 

The  s])ace  which  was  the  site  of  the  temple  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Maundrell,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
1696,  as  it  appeared  from  the  terrace  of  a  house  said  to 
occupy  the  site  where  the  temple  of  Pilate  stood.  He 
says,  "  From  thence  is  a  full  view  of  the  place  where  the 
temple  stood;  and  this  is  the  only  prospect  of  it  that  is 
allowed ;  for  whatever  Christian  goes  w  ithin  the  borders 
of  this  ground,  must  forfeit  either  his  life  or  his  religion. 
A  fitter  ])lace  for  an  august  building  could  not  be  found  in 
the  whole  world.  It  lies  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah, 
opposite  Mount  Olivet,  tlie  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  lying 
between.  It  was  about  590  of  my  steps  in  length,  and 
3/0  in  breadth.  In  the  middle  of  this  area  now  stands  a 
mosque  of  an  octagonal  figure,  said  to  be  built  on  the 
ground  where  formerly  stood  the  holy  of  holies."  Brown 
calculates,  that  besides  the  square,  measuring  500  cubits 
each  way,  surrounded  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  space  described  by  Maundrell  would  leave 
more  than  three  acres  for  the  tower  Antouia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent public  walks. 
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With  respect  to  this  mosque,  an  Arabian  historian  re- 
lates, that  when  the  cah])h  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  he 
inquired  of  the  patriarch  for  a  proper  place  to  build  a 
mosque,  and  was  conducted  to  the  site  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple. Subsequent  caliphs  added  to  the  buildings,  and  in- 
closed the  rock  with  walls.  The  crusaders  used  it  as  a  place 
for  Christian  worship ;  but  the  sultan  Saladin  restored  it 
to  its  former  use,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a 
Mohammedan  mosque.  This  application  of  the  spot  has 
prevented  it  from  being  crowded  with  common  buildings, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  site  has  thus  been  preserved 
to  the  present  day.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Jerusalem, 
or  who  has  seen  a  good  pictorial  representation  of  its  pre- 
sent state,  must  have  felt  interested  on  observing  the  con- 
siderable space  thus  distinctly  marked,  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  memorable  events  recorded  in 
Scripture. 

Belzoni  found  means,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Turk,  to  obtain  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  this 
building  and  the  court  around  it,  while  some  repairs  were 
going  forward ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  having,  by  his  medical 
skill,  gained  the  favour  of  the  Turkish  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, obtained  permission,  in  1821,  to  visit  this  mosque, 
disguised  as  a  Turk.  He  has  given  a  minute  description 
of  the  buildings  within  the  inclosure,  which  he  was  told  is 
about  1489  feet  long  by  995  feet  wide;  but  as  these  are 
wholly  of  Turkish  origin,  they  have  no  reference  to  our 
present  subject.  Other  travellers  have  also  gained  ad- 
mittance. Among  other  objects  of  attention,  is  a  stone 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  impending  over  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice, on  which  the  Turks  believe  that  Mohammed  is  to 
sit  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  to  judge  the  re-embodied 
spirits  which  will  then,  as  they  believe,  »e  assembled  be- 
neath in  the  valley  of  Jehoshajdiat. 

Perhaps,  among  all  the  considerations  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  temple,  none  is  more  affecting  than  the  ex- 
treme veneration  of  the  Jews  for  this  pile  of  building. 
Some  of  the  psalms  which  were  composed  during  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity  strongly  evidence  this ;  and  there  are 
several  instances  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  when  this 
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feeling  was  heightened  to  superstitious  regard.  The  law 
required  solemn  and  holy  conduct  in  all  who  approached 
the  courts  of  the  Lord  to  worship  therein,  and  persons 
were  excluded  under  some  circumstances  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness ;  but  the  Jewish  rabbis  added  many  other 
restrictions.  Weapons  of  offence  were  rightly  excluded 
from  the  house  of  God,  and  no  man  might  enter  it  even 
with  a  staff.  This  was  to  teach  that,  in  their  worship,  it 
was  not  right  to  lean  on  any  staff  but  God ;  and  it  ac- 
counts for  our  Saviour  making  and  using  a  whip  of  small 
cords  to  drive  out  the  buyers  and  sellers,  as  a  staff  was 
not  allowed  in  the  courts  even  for  driving  the  cattle.  None 
were  to  enter  with  shoes,  or  with  dust  on  their  feet ;  nor 
was  it  lawful  for  the  worshipjiers  to  have  money  about 
them,  yet  we  find  tables  of  money-chaugers  placed  there  ! 
None  were  to  make  the  courts  a  thoroughfare,  or  to  use 
any  irreverent  gesture;  spitting  was  al)soluteiy  forbidden. 
While  attending  tiie  service,  the  worshipper  was  to  stand 
with  his  feet  even,  his  eyes  cast  downwards,  and  his  hands 
crossed.  However  weary,  he  must  not  sit  down  in  the 
court  of  the  Israelites,  nor  in  that  of  the  jiriests.  When 
they  departed,  they  were  to  go  backward  till  they  had 
left  the  inner  court  where  the  aitar  stood,  and  must  not 
quit  the  temple  by  the  same  g!;te  through  which  they 
entered.  These  scru]jles  entertamed  after  the  captivity, 
strongly  contrast  with  the  neglect,  and  wcn-se  than  neg- 
lect, manifested  towards  the  building  d  -rnig  the  reigns 
of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah.  Th^  anathemas  awd 
penalties  denounced  against  any  one  wno  should  enter 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  while  ceremonially  unclean, 
were  most  severe. 

The  least  slight  towards  the  temple,  real  or  supposed, 
excited  the  bitterest  rage  of  a  Jew.  Not  to  mention 
Paul  and  Stephen,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in 
the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews 
seized  upon  an  expression  uttered  by  him  some  years  be- 
fore, and  misrepresenting  his  words,  gave  them  the  sem- 
blance of  disrespect  to  the  tenii)le ;  tliey  did  this  when 
they  had  in  vain  sought  for  any  other  j)lausible  ground  of 
accusation  \\hich  miglt  influence  the  people.     The  mere 
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assertion,  thongli  not  well  sujrported,  that  Jesus  had  heen 
heard  to  declare  he  was  able  to  destroy  the  tenijjle,  was 
considered  as  impious  guilt,  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  And 
when  expiring  on  the  cross  under  this  charge,  the  same 
people  who,  a  few  days  before  had  hailed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  son  of  David,  viewed  him  with  contempt  and  sconi, 
and  taunted  him  with  the  words  they  supposed  him  to 
have  spoken. 

The  same  typical  meaning  may  be  applied  to  the  temple 
as  to  the  tabernacle ;  and  as  it  was  supported  by  a  strong 
foundation,  it  may  further  remind  us  of  the  sure  Founda- 
tion, even  Christ  Jesus,  that  only  Foundation,  in  reference 
to  whom  the  inspired  ajiostle  declareil,  "  If  any  man's 
work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive 
a  reward,"  1  Cor.  iii.  14.  And  let  us  remember,  that  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  in  their  typical  and  figurative 
meaning,  were  as  maps  of  the  gosjiel  land  we  now  inhabit. 
They  represented  by  shadows,  or  at  best  through  a  glass 
darkly,  truths  now  clearly  set  before  us.  It  has  heen  said. 
The  glories  of  that  blessed  country  then  could  only  be 
faintly  discerned  through  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices ; 
now  the  fruitful  fields,  and  refreshing  streams,  and  rich 
prospects  of  that  heavenly  Canaan,  are  clearly  revealed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

THE  LEVITES — THE  PRIESTS THE  HIGH   PRIEST. 

Th  e  ritual  services  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  necessarily 
required  a  number  of  jjcrsons,  whose  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  due  performance  of  the  ceremonials.  The 
main  principle  also  of  that  dispensation  required  ministers 
of  various  ranks  and  gradations,  suitable  to  the  s])lendour 
of  that  peculiar  or  national  worship,  which  recognized  the 
j)resence  of  Jehovah,  dwelling  among  them  as  a  monarch 
in  his  palace.  The  variety  also  of  the  offerings,  and  the 
precision  with  which  the  attendant  ceremonies  were  to  be 
))erformed,  demanded  constant  practice,  as  well  as  clear 
instruction  in  the  first  instance.  All  this  was  provided 
for,  by  the  selection  of  one  whole  family  or  tribe,  whose 
entire  attention  should  be  devoted  to  sacred  things.  Here 
was  an  important  change  from  the  system  of  the  jjatriarchal 
dispensation,  when  the  head  of  the  family  offered  sacrifices, 
and  conducted  the  worship  of  those  under  his  charge,  and 
the  eldest  son  assiste<l  in  pre])aring  and  slaying  the  sa- 
crifices, and  succeeded  to  the  sacred  duties,  in  addition  to 
the  authority  as  ruler  of  the  family.  Esau,  when  he 
despised  his  birthright,  and  sold  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Gen.  XXV.  34,  gave  u\)  his  right  to  officiate  in  these  holy 
services.  Hence  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  Heb.  xii. 
16,  17,  as  a  profane  person. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  selection  of  one  tribe 
to  wait  at  the  altar.  Numb.  iii.  13.  "  Because  all  the 
firstborn  are  mine ;  for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  hallowed  unto  me  all  the 
firstborn  in  Israel,  both  man  and  beast."  From  the  con- 
text we  learn,  that  God  having  a])p()inted  Aaron  and  his 
family  to  be  the  ))riests  under  the  new  dispensation,  gave 
them  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Aaron  belonged, 
to  assist  in  the  ritual  services,  instead  of  the  eldest  child 
of  every  family  in  Israel.  The  superior  advantages  of 
such  an  arrangement  are  obvious  in  several  views.     And 
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the  waiting  on  the  priest's  office  was  not  the  only  service 
for  which  the  Levites  were  set  apart.  They  were  to  diffuse 
rehgious  and  moral  instruction  throughout  the  nation. 
This  has  been  ah-eady  noticed.  In  the  last  solemn  dis- 
course of  Moses,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  double  service  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  addressing  himself  to  the  Most  High, 
"  Let  thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim  be  with  thy  holy  one ; 
they  have  observed  thy  word  and  kept  thy  covenant ;  they 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law  ;  they 
shall  put  incense  before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice 
upon  thine  altar."  Another  solemn  injunction  respecting 
public  instruction  had  previously  been  given,  Deut.  xxxi. 
10—13. 

All  the  institutions  respecting  this  tribe  were  calculated 
to  give  them  weight  and  influence  in  Israel  which,  pro- 
vided they  acted  according  to  the  Divine  injunctions,  would 
be  eminently  beneficial.  The  law  or  word  of  God  was 
committed  to  them,  that  they  might  study  its  contents, 
and  be  able  to  instruct  the  peoi)le  in  all  its  requirements. 
They  were  relieved  from  secular  cares.  Their  habitations 
iNere  not  confined  to  one  particular  district.  They  had 
cities  assigned  in  every  tribe,  but  were  relieved  from  the 
labour  and  care  of  cultivating  the  ground.  The  tenth-part 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  portions  of  many  of  the 
offerings,  were  allotted  for  their  sustenance.  Thus,  as 
Graves  observes,  "  deriving  their  maintenance  from  a 
source  which  would  necessarily  fail,  if  the  worship  and 
laws  of  God  were  neglected,  they  were  deeply  interested 
in  their  support."  Being  especially  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Divine  law,  which  was  a  code  of  moral  justice,  as 
well  as  of  religious  worship,  they  must  have  possessed 
considerable  influence  over  the  people.  They  were  every 
where  at  hand,  ready  to  admonish  and  instruct.  No  others 
were  admitted  to  discharge  any  sacred  office,  and  even  the 
administration  of  justice  necessarily  called  for  their  assist- 
ance. From  Deut.  xvii.  9,  and  xix.  17,  it  appears  that  a 
connexion  between  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  judicial  office 
was  designed  to  exist.  They  also  had  the  care  of  the 
public  records  and  genealogies.  The  express  mention  of 
the  Levite,  Deut.  xxvi.  11,  may  imply  the  residence  of  this 
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tribe  among  other  families ;  and  the  history  of  Micah  and 
the  Danites  shows  that  the  presence  of  a  Levite  in  a  fa- 
mily or  community  was  much  desired;  also,  that  persons 
of  that  tribe  were  accustomed  to  go  forth  from  their  cities 
to  seek  places  where  they  might  be  received.  But  yet,  as 
will  lie  seen,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  family  and 
synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews,  the  office  of  instructors 
was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Levites,  whose  primary 
duties  were  those  called  ritual,  in  attendance  on  the  sacred 
ceremonies  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 

During  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the 
duties  of  the  Levites  were  numerous  and  heavy.  They 
had  the  whole  charge  of  the  tabernacle,  and  during  its 
removals  had  to  carry  most  of  the  materials,  as  well  as 
the  sacred  utensils.  Their  duties  are  stated.  Numbers  iv. 
When  settled  in  the  land  of  Israel,  many  of  these  ceased ; 
and  in  Joshua  xxi.  we  find  the  names  of  cities  appointed  for 
their  residence.  Some  Levites  were  still  engaged  in  the 
services  of  the  tabernacle,  but  we  have  no  regular  account 
of  the  distribution  of  their  duties  till  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon,  vvlio  appointed  them  to  attend  the  temple 
in  regular  rotation,  and  when  not  thus  employed  at  Jeru- 
salem they  were  dispersed  through  the  country  on  other 
public  duties.  1  Chron.  xxvi.  32,  states  that  David  made 
2,700  Levites  rulers  over  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  located 
bevond  Jordan,  for  every  matter  ])ertaining  to  God,  and 
affairs  of  the  king.  Their  attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  Divine  law  from  early  youth,  they  must  have  pos- 
sessed peculiar  qualifications  for  these  offices.  From  I 
Chron.  xxiii.  6,  and  2  Chron.  xix.  8,  it  may  be  learned 
that  they  were  employed  by  David  and  Jehosha])hat,  ge- 
nerally, as  officers  and  judges.  David  allotted  6000  for 
these  duties ;  4000  were  to  be  porters  or  guards,  and  4000 
to  be  singers  and  musicians.  At  that  time,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  tribe,  aged  thirty  years  and  upwards,  was  38,300, 
and  the  remaining  24,tK)0  were  divided  into  twenty-four 
courses  of  1000  each  ;  see  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  2;  these  afterwards  attended  tiie  temple,  each  course 
for  a  week  in  rotation,  and  all  the  duties  of  the  teuiple 
were  discharged  by  the   Levites.     As  the  time  for  the 
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attendance  of  each  course  was  ascertained,  tliey  knew  at 
\vliat  periods  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  From  among  them 
the  guards  who  protected  the  temjde,  and  kept  order  in 
its  courts,  were  selected.  The  singers  bore  an  important 
)3art  in  the  temple  services,  and  for  their  use  many  of  the 
psalms  were  composed.  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthim, 
were  chiefs  among  them.  A  particular  account  of  the 
porters  and  musicians  is  given,  1  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi.;  and 
we  learn,  from  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  that  the  arrangement  of 
David  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  when  the  temple  was 
completed.  From  1  Chron.  ix.  22,  it  would  appeiir,  that 
these  regulations  were  partly  made  by  Samuel,  whether 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  or  in  prospect  of  the 
temple  establishment,  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

Scripture  does  not  describe  any  dress  assigned  for  the 
Levites,  and  Josephus  says  it  was  done  only  eight  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  when  they  obtained 
permission  to  wear  a  linen  tunic  like  the  priests,  which 
gave  considerable  umbrage.  The  period  of  service  for  the 
Levites,  was  settled  by  David  to  be  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  of  life.  Besides  all  the  general  duties  of  the  temple 
and  tabernacle,  the  Levites  assisted  the  priests  in  killing 
the  sacrifices,  and  sang  during  the  offerings,  see  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  31,  and  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2;  but  they  did  not  them- 
selves offer  the  sacrifices  or  burn  the  incense,  unless  in 
cases  of  necessity,  or  when  the  priests  were  remiss  in  their 
duties,  as  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  by  Hezekiah, 
2  Cliron.  xxix.  34.  The  Levites  were  assisted  in  the  most 
laborious  duties  by  the  Nethinims,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  descendants  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites, 
))rincipally  the  Gil)eonites.  These  apj)ear,  from  Neh.  iii. 
26,  to  have  had  a  place  at  Jerusulem  called  Ophel,  near  tlie 
temple,  for  their  residence.  The  word  Nethinim  siguilles 
given,  or  devoted  :  their  service  was  accounted  honourable, 
so  as  to  be  mentioned  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  next  after 
the  Levites. 

The  priests  were  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  chosen  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi  exclusively,  to  discharge  the  higher  du- 
ties of  the  public  service.  The  name,  when  ap|)lied  to 
men,  signified  those  who  have  near  access  to  the  king,  as 
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it  is  used,  1  Cliron.  xviii.  17.  They  prepared  the  victims 
and  offered  the  sacritiees ;  they  kept  uj)  the  fire  on  the 
altar,  attended  to  the  hghts  in  the  golden  candlestick,  and 
made  the  loaves  of  shew-bread.  Every  morning  and  even- 
ing a  priest,  appointed  by  lot,  brought  a  censer  of  incense 
into  the  sanctuary,  kindled  with  fire  from  the  altar.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  times  of 
the  Judges,  was  especially  luider  their  charge.  The  priests 
were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes,  which 
order  was  retained  by  Solomon,  Ilezekiah,  and  Jehosha- 
j)hat.  Descendants  from  only  four  of  these  classes  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Ezra  ii.  36 — 3^ ;  Neh.  vii. 
39 — 42.  These  were  subdivided  into  the  same  number  as 
before,  of  twenty-four  classes,  distinguished  by  the  original 
names,  and  each  class  was  subdivided  into  three  ranks. 
The  chief  of  each  class  ai)pointed  an  entire  family  to  ofter 
the  sacrifices  of  each  day ;  at  the  close  of  the  week  they 
all  united  together,  and  on  the  sabbaths  the  next  class 
began  to  officiate.  The  members  of  each  family  drew  lots 
for  the  offices  they  were  to  perform,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  daily  service  of  the  temple.  But  the 
services  of  the  jiriests,  like  those  of  the  Levites,  included 
other  duties  beside  the  rites  of  the  temple.  It  is  ex- 
pressly noted,  2  Chron.  xv.  3,  that  Israel  liad  long  been 
without  ''a  teacliing  ])riest;"  and,  ]Mal.  ii.  7,  that  "the 
])riest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,"  and  that  the  people 
should  "  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

In  2  Chron.  xvii.  7,  is  a  full  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Jelioshaphat  sent  some  of  his  princes,  with  priests 
and  Levites,  as  an  itinerant  ministry,  to  exjdain  the  law, 
and  teach  the  people  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah. 
Something  like  this  was  adopted  in  England  at  the  tinie 
of  the  Reformation,  when,  under  the  sanction  of  king 
Edward  the  sixth  and  his  council,  some  of  the  eminent 
preachers  among  the  reformers  were  sent  to  travel  through 
the  land.  And  there  are  in  our  days  dense  masses  of  ig- 
norant persons  who  cannot  be  got  at,  and  to  whom  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  offered,  unless  measures  out  of  the  usual 
course  are  resorted  to.  The  number  of  the  officiating 
u 
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priests  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Those 
residiup;  at  Jerusalem,  soon  after  the  ca])tivity,  were  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two;  see  Neh.  xi.  10 — 14. 
Josephus  states,  at  a  later  period,  there  were  four  tribes  of 
])riests,  each  of  five  thousand  persons.  A  considerable 
number  lived  at  Jericho,  Luke  x.  31,  32,  from  whence 
they  came  up  to  Jerusalem  when  their  duties  required;  the 
rest  were  dispersed  through  the  land. 

The  genealogies  of  the  priests  were  preserved  in  the 
temple,  and  all  who  sought  the  office  had  to  prove  their 
descent  from  the  children  of  Aaron.  Health  of  body  and 
holiness  of  life  were  indispensable.  A  hundred  and  forty 
personal  l)lemishes  are  enumerated  as  excluding  from  the 
services  of  the  priesthood.  No  particular  ceremony  ap- 
pears to  have  been  observed  at  their  admission,  but  only 
the  perforuiance  of  some  office  of  their  order,  at  a  sacrifice, 
after  they  had  been  very  strictly  examined  by  the  San- 
hedrim, as  to  their  descent  and  freedom  from  blemish. 
They  were  not  distinguished  by  their  dress  unless  engaged 
at  the  altar. 

The  official  dress,  as  described  Exod.  xxviii.  Lev.  viii. 
was  provided  at  the  public  exj)ense  ;  and  when  the  articles 
became  old  they  were  luiravelled,  to  form  wicks  for  the 
lamps  required  at  the  nightly  rejoicings  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  priests'  garments  were  linen  drawers; 
and  tunics,  or  long  garments  with  sleeves,  closely  fitted  to 
the  body,  made  of  linen,  which  it  is  considered  was  wrought 
in  checker  work,  somewhat  like  our  diaper  cloth ;  with 
girdles,  or  long  pieces  of  embroidered  linen,  encircling  the 
body  tv\ice,  and  hanging  (lo\\n  before,  which,  having 
woollen  mixed  in  the  fabric,  might  not  be  worn  under 
other  circumstances.  They  wore  mitres,  or  tiaras  ;  these 
were  turbans  of  several  rolls  of  linen  twisted  round  the 
head ;  they  originally  were  ])ointed  at  the  top,  but  in  later 
times  were  flat.  The  ])eculiarity  of  the  priests'  habit,  it 
has  been  remarked,  might  remind  them  of  the  necessity  of 
man's  being  clothed  with  other  righteousness  than  his 
own ;  and  the  anointing  may  show  the  need  of  the  unctJoa 
of  the  Holy  One,  in  all  his  gifts  and  graces. 

The  maintenance  of  the  priest  was  from  the  tenths  of 
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tlie  tithes  received  by  tlie  Levites,  a  share  of  the  offerings, 
the  skins  of  the  animals  sacrificed,  and  the  redemption 
money  paid  for  every  lirst-horn  Israelite,  Numb,  xviii. 
15,  IG.  Also,  the  tirst-born  of  clean  animals,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  crops,  varying  from  a  fortieth  to  a  sixtieth. 
They  also  received  the  fruit  of  trees  in  the  fonrth  year  of 
their  growth,  and  a  share  of  spoils  taken  in  warfare.  In 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  abundant 
offering  brought  in  l)y  the  people  as  the  portions  of  the 
priests,  and  as  freewill  offerings  upon  the  reformation  by 
Ilezekiah,  when  the  nation  rejoicecl  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  religions  king  and  a  faithful  ministry.  Such  were 
the  ])rincipal  revenues  of  the  jiriests ;  sufficient,  as  Ilorne 
observes,  "  to  keep  them  above  want,  yet  not  so  ample  as 
to  enable  them  to  accumulate  riches  or  impoverish  the 
laity."  By  tliis  wise  constitution  they  were  deprived  of 
all  power  to  injure  the  liberty  of  other  tribes,  or  endanger 
the  national  polity.  Some  ])riests  are  sj)oken  of  as  mighty 
in  valour,  1  Chron.  xii.  27,  28 ;  and  Benaiah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  the  priest,  had  liis  name  among  David's  thirty 
worthies,  1  Chron.  xi.  22 — 25.  This  was  not  inconsistiiut 
with  the  j)rinciple  of  tlie  Jewish  theocracy,  which  regarded 
Jehovah  as  tlie  supreme  Monarch  of  Israel ;  and  we  re- 
peatedly find  the  priests  mentioned  as  going  forth  with  the 
armies  to  battle.  The  services  of  tiiose  designated  as  |)()r- 
ters,  also,  were  rather  the  duties  of  guards  and  centinels. 

The  HIGH  PRiKST  was  over  all  the  other  priests.  He 
was  the  final  judge  in  all  controversies,  and  in  later  ages 
held  the  next  rank  to  the  prince,  and  at  times  united 
both  olfices  in  his  own  person.  In  the  days  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  who  had  filled  the  office  retained  tlie  title. 
When  the  high  |)riest  was  infirm,  or  had  committed  any 
crime,  (for  his  otHce  did  not  exem])t  him  from  legal  control,) 
or  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  any  pollution,  so  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  a  time,  a  substitute,  called  the  sagan,  was 
aj)pointed  to  ])erform  his  duties.  U]ion  the  entrance  of 
the  high  ])riest  on  his  office,  he  was  invested  with  the  sacred 
robes,  and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  Exod.  xxx.  2.*^ — 25  ; 
l)ut,  after  the  cajitivity,  the  anointing  ceased.  Lev.  viii. 
23,  30.  slio\\s  tJiat  in  th  "  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
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sons,  they  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  animal 
sacrificed  at  that  ceremony.  This  appears  to  have  been 
imitated  and  carried  further  by  the  heathen,  At  the  con- 
secration of  the  high  priest  of  Cybele,  he  was  placed  in 
what  literally  was  a  shower  bath  of  blood ;  and  when  he 
came  forth,  with  his  head  and  vestments  covered  with 
blood,  he  was  considered  as  so  holy  that  the  multitude 
dared  not  to  approach  him. 

The  robes  of  the  high  priest,  in  addition  to  those  worn 
by  other  priests,  were  :  I.  The  coat,  or  robe  of  the  ephod, 
made  of  blue  wool ;  the  hem  or  border  was  ornamented 
with  seventy-two  golden  bells,  placed  alternately  with  as 
many  pomegranates  of  embroidered  work.  2.  The  ephod, 
a  vest  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  reaching  to  the  heels  be- 
hind, but  only  a  little  below  the  waist  in  front.  It  was  of 
fine  twisted  linen,  wrought  with  gold  and  purple.  On  each 
of  the  shoulders  was  a  clasp,  in  which  was  set  a  precious 
stone  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  tribes.  3.  The 
breastplate  of  judgment  was  a  piece  of  cloth  like  the 
epiiod,  eleven  inches   square,  set  with   twelve   orecious 


stones,  also  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  tribes.     This 
had  sometiiing  to  do  with  what  is  called  the  urim  and 
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thummin,  two  words  meaning  "  lights"  and  "  perfections," 
about  wliicli  learned  men  have  been  very  much  ])uzzled. 
The  general  and  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these 
words  mean  the  twelve  ])recious  stones  in  the  breastplate. 
In  the  description  of  that  article,  Lev.  viii.  8,  those  stones 
are  not  mentioned  as  in  Exodus,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
urmi  and  thummim  were  in  the  breastplate.  We  know, 
from  different  jiassages  of  Scripture,  that  when  the  high 
priest  went  to  ask  counsel  or  advice  of  Jehovah,  he  was 
arrayed  with  this  breastplate,  and  it  was  called  asking 
counsel  after  the  judgment  of  urim.  Numb,  xxvii.  21. 
This  solemn  consultation  was  only  to  be  made  for  the 
principal  public  personages,  and  on  public  occasions ;  and 
some  Jewish  writers  think  it  was  resorted  to  only  in 
the  tabernacle.  Others  have  thought  that  the  lu'im  and 
thummim  were  three  precious  stones,  two  inscribed  as 
affirmative  and  negative,  and  one  left  blank,  which  were 
solemnly  draivn  as  lots  in  answers  to  questions  ])roposed , 
and  they  refer  to  the  cases  of  Achan,  Josh.  vii.  and  that  of 
Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  as  confirming  this  view.  But, 
as  Parkhurst  says,  it  may  suffice  us  to  know,  that  this  was 
a  singular  piece  of  workmanship,  which  the  high  priest 
was  obliged  to  wear  upon  solemn  occasions,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  God  engaged  to  give  him  answers. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  it  was  to  be  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would 
give  the  high  priest  an  inward  light,  and  make  him  know 
the  Divine  will  as  to  what  was  inquired  after ;  see  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Ezra  ii.  (13 ;  Neh.  vii.  65. 
4.  The  high  priest  wore  a  crown  or  mitre,  on  the  front  of 
which  a  plate  of  pure  gold  was  fastened  by  a  Ijlue  riband, 
engraved  with  Hebrew  words,  meaning  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  A  full  description  of  these  robes  is  in  E.\od.  xxviii. 
and  xxxix. 

The  high  priest  was  arrayed  with  the  splendid  garments, 
as  represented  on  ]5age  76,  on  solemn  occasions,  when  he 
ministered  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple;  but  at  other  times 
lie  wore  the  common  dress  of  tlie  priests,  re])resented  in  the 
figure.  No.  2,  page  7'^-  The  linen  drawers  are  represented 
by  Nc.  1 ;  and  the  high  ])riest's  coat  by  No.  3. 

The  feet  of  the  priests  were  ahvavs  bare  while  the\ 
H  2  ' 
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ministered,  in  token  of  reverence  to  the  Divine  presence; 
see  Exod.  iii.  5  ;  Josh.  v.  15.  During  the  services,  this 
standing  barefooted  upon  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
temple  must  have  been  severely  felt,  especially  in  winter, 
when  the  body  was  frequently  bathed,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  continually  washed  in  cold  water,  and  the  officiating 
priests  stood  upon  the  cold  stones  in  linen  dresses. 

The  high  priesthood  at  first  was  held  for  life ;  but  So- 
lomon deprived  Abiathar  of  the  office,  for  being  concerned 
in  Adonijah's  treasonable  ])ractices,  1  Kings  ii.  2/.  At 
the  first,  it  passed  from  father  to  son,  to  Eli,  having  con- 
tinued in  the  descendants  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron. 
When  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  met  with  an 
untimely  death,  as  the  just  reward  of  their  wickedness,  the 
high  priesthood  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Ithamar,  the 
second  son  of  Aaron,  1  Sam.  ii.  35,  36.  Josephus,  indeed, 
asserts  that  Eli  was  of  the  family  of  Ithamar.  But,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  the  high  priesthood  was  again  in  the 
family  of  Eleazar,  as  Zadok  had  the  office,  1  Kings  ii.  35 ; 
1  Chrou.  vi.  8.  In  that  branch  it  remained  till  the  cap- 
tivity. During  this  jieriod,  it  is  su])posed  that  the  high 
priest  was  elected  by  the  other  priests,  or  by  an  assembly 
partly  consisting  of  them. 

After  tlie  captivity,  the  first  high  priest  was  Joshua,  tlie 
son  of- Josedech,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar.  The  succession 
then  passed  into  a  private  Lcvitical  family.  Afterwards 
the  office  was  held  by  some  of  the  jNIaccabean  princes,  who 
were  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  of  the  course  of  Jehoiarib, 
and  by  them  a  triple  crown  of  gold  was  added  to  the  mitre, 
they  being  princes  at  the  same  time.  The  high  priesthood 
ought  to  have  been  for  life,  but  under  the  Romans,  and  at 
an  earlier  period,  under  Herod,  the  dignity,  sanctity,  and 
authority  of  the  office  were  almost  done  away.  Even  at  a 
still  earlier  date,  after  the  ca])tivity,  the  office  frequently 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  latterly  sometimes  to 
persons  not  of  the  families  of  the  priests.  Often  they 
w ere  changed  every  year,  which  explains  how  several  high 
priests  were  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  as  those  who 
had  held  the  office,  though  only  for  a  short  time,  retained 
the  title.     Ananus,  or  Annas    so  often  mentioned  in.  the 
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Gospels,  was  himself  high  priest  for  several  jears,  and  savt 
the  station  afterwards  filled  by  five  sons,  and  some  of  his 
sons-in-law,  which  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  the 
government,  even  when  out  of  office ;  see  John  xviii.  13, 
and  Acts  iv.  6.  Caiaphas  actually  was  the  high  priest,  but 
Annas  was  so  called  when  Peter  and  John  were  brought 
before  the  council,  either  having  filled  that  office,  or  then 
being  the  sagan. 

The  above  statement  includes  the  chief  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  office  of  the  ])riesthood  under  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  Scripture  declares  that  Aaron  and  his  successors  were 
figures  of  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  several  writers  have  shown,  that  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  office,  even  the  articles  of  their 
apparel,  had  a  spiritual  meaning.  These  conveyed  in- 
struction, being  emblematical  of  the  beauties  of  the  mind 
which  are  ornamental  to  the  soul,  implying  that  the  priests 
should  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  Psa.  cxxxii.  9.  Tlie 
desire  to  spiritualize,  sometimes  may  have  carried  writers 
too  far;  but  as  the  high  priests  were  types  of  Christ  we 
must  readily  admit  that  these  injunctions  are  not  unworthy 
of  God,  nor  useless  to  man,  and  the  subject  deserves  most 
serious  attention.  Especially  contemplate  the  high  priest 
as  intercessor  for  the  people,  the  only  person  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  most  holy  place  to  present  the  supplications 
of  Israel.  When  assured  that  Christ  brings  all  the  wants, 
distresses,  and  trials  of  his  people  before  the  Father,  making 
them  his  own,  and  pleading  his  sufferings  for  them,  surely 
we  may  safely  venture  our  all  upon  the  work  of  his  priest- 
hood. Christ  is  a  High  Priest,  who  is  a  reconciler  indeed ; 
who  presents  his  people  without  spot  to  God,  clothed  in 
the  robe  of  his  righteousness.  All  the  Mosaic  priesthood 
has,  it  is  true,  now  ceased  in  Christ  the  end  of  the  law, 
see  Hub.  vii.  viii.  but  there  is  a  metaphorical  priesthood, 
which  the  New  Testament  ascribes  to  all  Ciiristians  witli- 
out  exception  ;  thus  the  apostle  addresses  the  whole  body 
of  believers  as  a  royal  ])riesthood,  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  and,  in 
many  res)iects,  the  resemblance  between  the  priesthood 
under  the  law,  and  tha ;  of  the  faithful  under  the  gospel, 
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is  easily  traced.  To  tliis  there  will  be  occasion  again  to 
refer,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifices,  in  a  suhseqiieut 
cluipter  of  this  work. 

Set*  Aaron,  Gnd's  anointed  priest, 

AVithin  the  veil  appear, 
In  robes  of  mystic  meaning  drest. 

Presenting  Israel's  prayer. 

The  plate  of  gold  which  crowns  his  brows. 

His  holiness  describes  ; 
His  breast  diBplays,  in  shining  rows. 

The  nam^s  of  all  the  tribes. 

With  the  atoning  blood  he  stands 

Before  the  mercy-seat ; 
And  clouds  of  incense  from  his  bands 

Arise  with  odour  sweet. 

Urim  and  Thummim  near  his  heart, 

In  rich  engravings  worn. 
The  sacred  light  of  truth  impart. 

To  teach  and  to  adorn. 

Through  him  the  eye  of  faith  descries 

A  greater  priest  than  he  ; 
Thus  Jesus  pleads  above  the  skies. 

For  you,  my  friends,  and  me. 

He  bears  the  names  of  all  his  saints 

Deep  on  his  heart  engraved  ; 
Attentive  to  the  state  and  wants 

Of  all  his  love  has  saved. 

In  him  a  holiness  complete. 

Light  and  perfections  shine : 
And  wisdom,  grace,  and  glory  meet; 

A  Saviour  all  divine. 

The  blood,  which  as  a  priest  'le  bears 

For  sinners,  is  his  own  ; 
The  incense  of  his  prayers  and  tears 

Perfumes  the  holy  throne. 

•  In  him  my  weary  soul  has  rest 

Though  I  am  weak  and  vile  ; 
I  read  my  name  upon  his  breast, 
And  see  t'le  Fatlier  smile. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DAILY  SERVICE  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  manner  in  v^llil•ll  the  daily  service  of  tlie  temple  was 
latterly  conducted  ma}'  be  next  described.  Most  of  the 
priests,  when  on  duty,  resided  in  a  biiildini;  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  court  of  Israel,  calleil  the  fire-room  : 
see  the  plan.  Their  first  care,  early  in  the  morning,  was 
to  bathe  their  whole  bodies,  which  was  not  re])eated 
during  the  day,  though  they  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
every  time  they  had  left  their  duties  and  returned  to  them. 
Perhaps  our  Saviour  alluded  to  this,  John  xiii.  10.  Tlie 
priests,  having  bathed  and  dressed,  waited  for  the  coming 
of  him  who  was  called  president  of  the  lots.  It  was  about 
cock-crowing,  but  the  precise  time  was  uncertain,  which 
our  Lord's  exhortation,  Mark  xiii.  35,  36,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  illustrate.  On  his  arrival,  the  priests  divided 
into  two  companies,  and  passing  round  the  o])])osite  sides 
of  the  court,  with  lam])s  or  torches,  they  examiued  that 
all  was  s.afe,  and  met  at  the  gate  Nicanor,  where  they 
summoned  an  officer,  called  the  pastry-man.  to  make  the 
cakes  for  the  high  j)riest's  meat-ofi'ering.  Tliey  tiien  went 
into  the  chamber  called  Gezit,  and  having  fixed  upon  a 
number,  they  stood  in  a  circle,  ami  each  held  up  some  of 
his  fingers,  more  or  less  as  he  ])leased.  The  ))resident  then 
directed  one  to  take  off  his  bonnet  or  turban,  and  count- 
ing his  fingers,  proceeded  to  the  next  ]ierson,  and  so 
counted  on  till  he  reached  the  number  already  settled. 
This  method  of  counting  fingers  was  occasioned  by  a  su- 
perstition as  to  counting  persons.  The  priest,  with  whom 
this  enumeration  ended,  was  to  Ijegin  to  remove  the  ashes 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  a  ])ost  considered  ho- 
nourable, and  thus  all  contention  for  it  was  prevented. 
This  ])lan  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  ])riest  having 
his  leg  broken,  by  being  ])usiied  off  the  ascent,  in  rushing 
forward  with  others  to  the  altar.  Having  washed  his 
hands  and  feet,  tlie  priest  filled  a  silver  shovel  with  ashes 
from  the  principal  fire,  separated  from  the  uucousumed 
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nood  and  flesh;  lie  th'jii  ilescemletl  U)  tlie  pavement, 
and  laid  the  ashes  in  the  a|)|)Ointed  place.  The  others 
then  came  forward,  and  assisted  in  the  work,  removing 
the  ashes  to  a  clean  place  uithont  the  city,  renewing  the 
tires,  and  re|)lacing  on  the  wood  any  parts  of  the  offerings 
of  the  day  before,  not  yet  consumed.  The  priests  having 
returned  to  the  room  Gezit,  l)y  a  similar  plan  of  counting, 
allotted  thirteen  j)articular  services  to  as  many  priests;  the 
others  were  to  act  as  assistants. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  offer  the  daily  morning  sa- 
crifice of  a  lamb.  The  president  directed  one  to  go  and 
see  whether  it  was  time.  He  went  to  the  top  of  a  part  of 
tlie  building,  and  when  he  saw  the  dawn,  said,  "  It  is  day  !" 
Tlie  president  inquired,  "Is  the  heaven  bright  up  to  He- 
bron ?'■  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  lamb 
was  ordered  to  l)e  brought.  The  appointed  priests  ex- 
amined for  the  last  time  that  it  was  without  blemish,  and 
jjroceeded  to  slauirliter  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  Tiie 
other  j)riests  meanwhile  brought  forward  the  ninety-three 
silver  and  gold  vessels  used  in  the  ordinary  daily  services 
of  the  temple,  from  one  of  which  water  was  given  to  the 
lamb  to  drink.  Those  ])riests  who  had  the  keys  of  the 
gates,  opened  the  doors  of  the  court  of  Israel  and  of  the 
holy  place.  The  noise  of  the  opening  of  the  latter  was 
tlie  signal  for  killing  the  lamb.  Tlie  silver  trumpets 
were  sounded  as  a  signal  for  the  musicians  to  be  at  their 
desks,  and  for  the  station  men,  who  represented  the 
people  of  Israel,  to  be  at  their  places.  IVIeanwhile,  the 
lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick  were  trimmed,  the  in- 
cense altar  pre|)ared,  and  the  blood  of  tiie  lamb  sprinkled 
on  the  large  altar.  The  priests  then  returned  to  the 
room  Gezit,  and  offered  the  following  prayer: — "Thou 
hast  loved  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  an  everlasting  love  : 
with  great  and  abundant  com|jassion  hast  thou  compas- 
sionated us,  O  our  Father,  our  King :  for  our  fathers' 
sakes  who  trusted  in  thee,  and  whom  thou  didst  teach 
statutes  of  life  :  so  be  gracious  to  us  also,  O  our  Father, 
O  most  merciful  Father.  O  thou  Comjjassionate  One, 
pity  us ;  and  jiut  into  our  hearts  to  know,  understand, 
obey,  learn,  teach,  observe,  do,  and  perform  all  the  words 
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of  the  doctrine  of  thy  law  in  love.  And  enlighten  our 
eyes  by  thy  law,  and  cause  our  hearts  to  cleave  to  thy 
commandments,  and  unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  fear  thy 
name."  Tlie  priests  then  recited  the  commandments,  and 
the  contents  of  their  phylacteries,  and  again  had  recourse 
to  lots  to  fix  who  should  offer  incense,  and  who  should  lay 
the  pieces  of  the  lamb  on  the  fire.  Two  persons  having 
been  selected  for  the  first  duty,  proceeded  to  the  sanc- 
tuary for  that  pur))ose,  and  joined  two  others  who  had 
trimmed  the  lamps.  When  all  was  prepared,  three  went 
into  the  porch,  and  only  one  remained  to  burn  the  incense. 
He  waited  till  the  president  called  to  him  to  ofler,  which 
was  not  done  till  all  the  priests  had  retired  from  the  s])ace 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  the  people  were 
ready  to  worsliip.  The  incense  was  then  kindled,  the  holy 
place  filled  with  j)erfume,  and  the  jieople  recited  prayers, 
first  for  the  heathens  who  were  friendly  to  the  Jewish 
people,  and  then  for  their  own  nation.  These  prayers 
have  been  translated  by  Lightfoot ;  and  it  is  well  observed, 
that  on  comjjarison  with  the  most  reverend  and  best  of 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  heathen  to  their  gods,  we  may 
plainly  see  the  vast  advantages  a  land  possesses  Ijy  being 
favoured  with  Divine  revelation.  In  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  psalmist,  "  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  Je- 
hovah," Psa.  xxxiii.  12.  However,  the  prayers  used  in  the 
later  times  were  disfigured  by  vain  repetitions,  and  desti- 
tute of  that  miction  which  exists  in  the  prayers  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  Mherein  r^'ference  is  made  to  the  Sa- 
viotu",  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  died  to  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  who  pleads  for  his  ])eople,  offering  up 
their  pra)ers  witii  the  sweet  incense  of  his  intercession. 
The  office  of  burning  incense  was  accounted  particularly 
honourable,  and  could  only  be  performed  once  by  the  same 
priest  during  his  administration.  It  fell  bj'  lot  to  Zacha- 
rias  at  the  time  mentioned,  Luke  i.  9. 

After  these  jjrayers  were  ended,  the  pieces  of  the  lamb 
were  laid  reverently  upon  the  fire.  When  this  was  done, 
the  four  priests  who  had  been  in  the  temple  appeared 
upon  the  ste|)s  of  the  porch.  They  stood  looking  hum- 
bly towards  the  ground,  their  hands  raised  above  their 
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Iieads,  and  the  one  who  had  burned  the  incense  solemnly 
pronounced  the  blessing,  Numb.  vi.  24 — 26.  This  ex- 
plains, Luke  i.  9.  The  daily  meat-ofFering  was  then  of- 
fered, next  the  meat-offering  for  the  high  priest,  and  lastly 
the  drink-offering.  At  the  conclusion  the  Levites  began 
the  song  of  praise,  pausing  at  times  while  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  peojjle  worshipped.  The  psalms  regu- 
larly sung,  were  the  24th,  48th,  82nd,  JMth,  81st,  93rd, 
and  92nd ;  one  upon  each  successive  day  of  the  week,  the 
last  upon  the  sabbath.  Tiiis  selection,  it  is  said,  was  made 
with  some  reference  to  each  day  of  the  creation.  Other 
))salnis  jjrobably  were  sung  during  the  day,  while  the  sa- 
crifices of  individuals  were  offering.  On  the  sabbath  also 
there  was  an  additional  sacrifice,  during  which,  in  the 
morning  the  Levites  sang  the  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii. 
and  in  the  evening  that  in  Exod.  xv.  each  divided  into  six 
parts,  one  for  each  of  six  successive  weeks.  Some  think 
there  is  a  reference  to  this  in  Rev.  xv.  3,  where  the  saints 
who  had  reached  heaven,  the  place  of  everlasting  sabbath 
or  rest,  are  said  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses.  The  singing 
was  accompanied  by  instrumental  music,  mentioned  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  There  never  were  fewer  than 
twelve  singers,  frequently  more.  On  this  occasion  also, 
the  young  children  of  the  Levites  were  allowed  to  stand 
between  their  fathers'  feet  and  join  in  the  psalm,  though 
forbidden  to  enter  the  court  at  other  times. 

The  above  description  refers  to  the  ritual  services  of  the 
temple  every  morning.  The  duties  of  the  jjriests,  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  varied,  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  some  were  always  in  readiness  to  offer  the  sacrifices 
any  Israelites  might  come  to  present,  whether  a  freewill- 
offering  or  to  expiate  an  offence.  Though  the  sacrifices 
sometimes  were  few,  at  other  times  they  were  numerous, 
especially  at  the  great  festivals. 

The  evening  service  began  at  the  ninth  hour,  about 
three  or  four  o'clock,  and  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  morning ;  the  same  duties  being,  for  the  most  part, 
performed  by  the  same  persons,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
order. 

Such  was  the  daily  routine  of  the  temple  service ;  there 
I 
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is  niiicli  in  it  very  impressive,  althougli  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances described  sound  strange  to  us  as  connected 
with  the  worshij)  of  God.  These  ritual  observances  were 
designed  for  the  whole  nation,  to  keep  before  their  view 
continually  the  Great  Atonement  now  so  distinctly  set 
before  us  in  the  gospel.  There  were  services  of  prayer 
and  praise  throughout  their  land,  similar  to  our  present 
public  worship. 

The  regularity  and  minute  e.xactness  with  which  every 
circumstance  was  performed,  were  very  suitable  to  the 
service  of  that  Being  who  is  a  God  of  order  and  not  of 
confusion,  and  widely  different  from  the  sacrifices  and 
services  of  the  heathen.  The  early  hour  of  the  morning 
sacrifice,  which  began  with  the  first  dawn — the  nature 
of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies,  founded  on  the  admitted 
fact  that  all  mankind  were  sinners,  and  leading  to  Him 
wlio  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world — the  awful  silence  at  prayer — the  solenm  benedic- 
tion from  the  steps  of  the  holy  place — the  general  and 
hiuuionious  song  of  praise,  and  the  open  and  regular  re- 
petition of  all  these  services — very  strongly  contrast  with 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen  rites,  concerning  which 
the  apostle  so  emphatically  says,  "  It  is  a  shame  even  to 
sjieak  of  those  things  which  uere  done  of  them  in  secret," 
in  their,  falselj'  so  called,  religieus  services. 

There  were  various  minute  regulations  to  ensure  the  re- 
verent and  orderly  conduct  of  the  peojjle  at  large,  when 
attending  the  services  in  the  inner  court.  Many  of  these 
Jjecame  mere  forms  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  state ; 
some  were  burdensome;  and  otliers,  which  were  wholly  of 
their  own  devising,  were  trifling,  or  even  absurd. 

The  sagan,  it  has  been  stated,  acted  as  the  substitute 
for  the  high  priest,  or  as  his  assistant.  Zephaniah,  men- 
lioucd,  2  Kings  xxv.  18,  as  the  second  })riest,  probably 
•Aas  this  officer.  From  the  ])riests  were  selected  two  over- 
seers of  the  treasuries,  seven  overseers  of  the  gates  and 
chambers  where  the  vestments  and  utensils  were  deposited; 
also  deputy  collectors,  the  president  of  the  weekly  course, 
and  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers.  There  were 
fifteen  overseers  to  su])erintciHl  the  due  performance  of 
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rarious  duties.  Among  tlieui,  we  need  only  mention  three  : 
"  the  man  of  the  nioniitain  of  the  Lord's  house,"  whose  duty 
it  was  to  visit  the  nightly  guards,  the  Levites ;  the  overseer 
of  the  sick — the  j)riests  were  often  unwell  from  being  thinly 
clothed  and  bare-footed  during  the  services ;  and  the  over- 
seer of  the  water,  who  had  to  take  care  that  the  temple 
was  abundantly  supplied.  Nicodemus,  who  came  to  Jesus 
by  night,  is  sup]36sed  by  some  to  have  held  this  office. 

The  Levites  acted  as  guards  during  the  night,  at  twenty- 
one  out  of  twenty -four  stations,  in  the  courts  of  the  tem- 
])le.  Priests  were  stationed  at  the  other  three.  These 
guards  were  visited  by  the  officer  called  "  the  man  of  the 
mountain."  If  any  Levite  was  found  asleep,  he  was  beaten 
upon  the  spot,  and  his  garments  set  on  fire  by  the  torches 
carried  by  those  who  accompanied  this  visitor.  Some 
think  this  is  alluded  to  Rev.  xvi.  15.  It  has  also  been 
thought,  that  Psalm  134  was  repeated  by  this  officer  and 
the  guards  when  visited. 

Bless  ye  the  Lord  with  solemn  rite. 

In  hymns  extol  his  name ; 
Ye  who,  within  his  house  by  night, 

Watch  round  the  altar's  flame. 

Lift  up  your  hands  amid  the  place 

Where  burns  the  sacred  sign  ; 
And  pray,  that  thus  Jehovah's  face 

O'er  all  the  earth  may  shine. 

From  Zion,  from  his  holy  hill, 

The  Lord  our  ISIalver  send  : 
The  perfect  knowledge  of  his  will. 

Salvation  without  end.  Montgomery. 

The  stationary  men,  or  Israelites  of  the  station,  are  nol; 
mentioned  in  Scriptiu-e ;  but  from  the  Jewish  writings,  we 
learn,  that  latterly  there  were  twenty-four  courses  of  persons, 
selected  from  the  nation  at  large,  who  attended  in  rotation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Levites.  The  objects  in  view  in 
this  appointment  seem  to  have  been,  that  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  present  at  the  tem))le 
services ;  particularly,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
at  the  sacrifices  appointed  to  be  offered  for  the  whole 
peo])le.     We  do  not  learn  their  number,  but  are  told  that 
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those  at  home  met  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  their  respective  cities  to  praj-,  read  the  law,  and 
intreat  that  the  services  of  their  hrethren,  then  in  atten- 
dance at  Jerusalem,  might  be  accepted  for  the  people. 
Tliey  might  not  be  trimmed  by  a  barber,  nor  have  their 
clothes  washed  during  their  attendance;  they  were  ex- 
pected especially  to  manifest  devout  behaviour  during  that 
time.  They  also  then  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  daily, 
part  of  Genesis  i.  and  ii. 

Some  of  these  daily  services  were  added  after  the  return 
from  captivity ;  but  the  main  outline  was  the  same,  from 
the  first  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  destruction  of 
the  last  temple  by  the  Romans.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
idolatrous  kings  the  services  were  discontinued,  particu- 
larly by  Ahaz,  who  shut  up  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
sutfered  the  courts  to  be  defiled  with  filth.  After  the 
captivity,  the  services  were  most  regularly  attended  to ; 
any  omissions  were  occasioned,  not  by  neglect  on  the  nart 
of  the  Jews,  but  by  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   SACRIFICES. 


We  have  attempted  to  describe  the  magnificent  buildings 
ereoted  for  the  Jewish  rites,  and  the  ministers  by  whom 
the  services  were  performed,  and  the  daily  ritual.  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered in  these  buildings  and  by  these  ministers.  Here 
again  the  reader  is  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
plain  Scripture  account,  and  should  read  the  chapters  in 
Leviticus  which  descril)e  the  offerings.  We  have  seen  how 
ancient  was  the  use  of  sacrifices,  and  that  all  nations  de- 
rived their  customs  as  to  these  offerings  from  the  same 
source ;  but  when  the  nations  fell  into  idolatry,  they  cor- 
rupted their  rites  of  sacrifice,  so  as  to  make  them  some- 
times ridiculous,  and  sometimes  wicked  actions.  These 
abominations  made  the  rules  and  laws  for  their  sacrifices 
an  honourable  distinction  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  as  preserving  the  true  and  right 
principles  of  these  institutions  in  their  original  purity.  To 
some  of  the  Scripture  accounts  we  shall  refer,  while  we 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  made  their  offerings 
in  later  times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outward 
observance  of  the  rites  of  the  law,  were  then  more  regu- 
larly attended  to  than  in  earlier  periods.  Indeed,  the  im- 
perfection of  the  law,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  is  shown  m 
a  striking  manner  by  the  fact,  that  almost  as  soon  as  the 
people  were  settled  in  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  the  Divine  law 
was  neglected  ;  they  forsook  the  Lord,  of  course  omitting 
his  sacrifices,  and  served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  Judg.  ii.  liJ. 
The  animals  sacrificed  at  tlie  Jewish  altar  were  selected 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  in  life  of  the 
offerer,  but  only  five  sorts  were  accepted.  These  were  bul- 
locks, goats,  sheep,  turtle-doves,  and  young  pigeons.  Of 
all  these  burnt-otferings  might  be  offered,  so  called  from 
a  Hebrew  word  signif\  ing  "  to  ascend,"  as  in  smoke  or 
flame.  And  here  bear  in  mind  the  object  for  which  these 
offerings  were  made.  The  offerer,  conscious  of  the  evil  of 
i2 
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Ills  heart  and  the  sins  he  had  committed,  was  desirous  that 
these  should  be  done  awa)'  by  faith  in  the  Messiah,  typi- 
fied by  these  sacrifices;  or,  having  committed  some  actual 
offence,  he  wished  to  express  his  sorrow  and  desire  of  par- 
don through  the  same  Great  Sacrifice,  and  therefore  brought 
his  offering,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  law  in  such 
a  case. 

The  offerer  was  to  appear  "  before  the  Lord,"  Lev.  i.  3, 
to  present  himself  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  in  front 
of  it,  or  "  before  the  door."  When  the  temple  was  erect- 
ed, this  was  understood  to  mean,  in  the  court  of  Israel. 
Having  brought  tlie  animal,  he  laid  his  band  upon  its  head 
while  yet  alive.  This  was  emblematical ;  it  denoted  a 
solemn  transfer  of  sin  from  himself  to  the  victim,  and  that 
by  its  death  he  acknowledged  his  own  liability  to  suffer. 
Thus  every  sacrifice  was  a  type  of  Christ's  suffering  for  us. 
This  was  usually  done  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  among 
the  rings.  The  offerer  stood  with  his  face  towards  the  holy 
place,  and  said,  "  I  have  sinned  ;  I  have  done  perversely  ; 
I  have  rebelled  and  done  thus;" — mentioning,  either  aloud 
or  to  himself,  his  offence,  or  the  cause  of  the  offering ; — 
"  but  I  return  by  repentance  before  Thee,  and  let  this  be 
my  expiation."  The  animal  was  then  fastened  to  one  of 
the  rings  if  Large,  or  only  its  feet  tied  if  small ;  its  head 
was  laid  towards  the  south,  and  its  face  turned  to  the  holy 
place.  At  first  the  animal  often  was  struck,  and  the  blood 
received,  by  the  offerer;  but  in  the  time  of  the  temple 
worship  this  was  done  by  the  priests,  who  were  then  more 
numerous  and  better  skilled  in  doing  it.  The  blood  being 
received  in  sacred  vessels,  was  taken  to  the  altai',  the  ves- 
sels being  handed  by  one  to  another  as  they  were  filled. 
The  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  sides  of  the  altar  by  a 
priest,  as  already  stated.  The  person  whose  office  it  was 
to  flay  and  divide  the  animal,  hung  it  when  dead  upon  one 
of  the  hooks,  took  off  the  skin,  which  was  given  to  the 
priests,  and  dividing  the  carcase  into  several  parts,  handed 
them  in  succession  to  other  priests  in  waiting,  by  whom 
they  were  carried  to  the  ascent  of  the  altar,  and  s])rinkled 
with  salt.  Lev.  ii.  13.  To  this  Christ  referred,  Mark  ix. 
49,  50.     It  is  considered  that  as  salt  preserves  things  from 
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putrefying,  so  tlie  application  of  it  to  the  sacrifices  signified 
that  the  covenant  of  grace  is  lasting.  The  priest  who  had 
to  lay  the  pieces  on  the  altar  then  cut  out  the  sinew  men- 
tioned Gen.  xxxii.  32,  threw  it  among  the  ashes,  and  laid 
the  pieces  upon  the  burning  pile  of  wood,  nearly  in  their 
natural  position.  In  the  holocausts,  or  whole  burnt-offer- 
ings, all  tlie  pieces  were  consumed. 

Birds  were  always  brought  in  pairs :  one  was  carried 
round  the  altar,  its  head  wrung  off,  and  the  blood  sprinkled, 
its  feathers  stripped,  and  its  crop  turned  out  and  the  con- 
tents cast  among  the  ashes.  The  body  was  then  cut  open, 
salted  as  well  as  the  head,  and  both  were  laid  upon  the  fire. 

The  SIN-OFFERING  was  also  a  burnt-offering,  but  dif- 
fered from  what  has  been  already  described  in  some  par- 
ticulars. The  victims  were  offered  for  sins  committed 
inadvertently,  or  through  ignorance,  but  which  the  offender 
would  have  deserved  cutting  off  for,  if  done  willingly. 
There  were  some  other  occasions  enumerated  in  Leviticus, 
both  public  and  private,  when  sin-offerings  were  to  be 
made.  The  later  Jewish  doctors  enumerated  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  precepts;  for  forty-three  of  these,  if 
broken,  a  sin-offering  was  required.  The  beast  being 
killed,  as  already  described,  some  of  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
in  the  holy  place,  before  the  veil,  as  well  as  on  the  altar, 
and  if  for  individuals,  also  on  the  golden  altar  of  incense. 
The  fat  and  inwards  only  were  burned  upon  the  altar,  the 
carcases  were  given  to  the  priests,  who  might  eat  the  flesh 
within  the  temple ;  but  in  tlie  sin-offering  for  the  priests 
or  for  the  congregation.  Lev.  iv.  only  the  fat  was  burned 
on  the  altar ;  all  the  rest,  even  the  skin,  was  carried  to  the 
place  where  the  ashes  used  to  be  cast  out,  and  then  burned. 
The  birds  were  offered  as  already  described,  but  were  given 
to  the  priests.  They  ate  of  the  sacrifices  after  the  services 
were  concluded ;  so  their  chief  meal  must  have  been  in 
the  evening,  but  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  after  midnight. 

The  principle  set  forth  by  the  sin-offerings,  we  have 
seen,  was  to  seek  atonement  for  sins  committed  from 
Ignorance.  And  in  several  parts  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
as  in  Romans  viii.  3;  2  Cor.  v.  21,  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sin-offering,  the  original  word  meaning  both  sin  and 
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the  offering  for  sin,  as  Magee  and  others  clearly  sliow. 
But  as  the  offerings  went  to  the  ])riests,  in  cornijit  times 
they  desired  to  promote  their  own  advantage  more  tlian 
the  devotion  of  the  people.  To  this,  perhaps,  Hosea  re- 
ferred, chap.  iv.  8,  wiien  he  said,  "  Tliey  eat  up  the  sin" 
(the  original  word  also  signifies  sin-offering)  "  of  my 
people,  and  they  set  their  heart  on  tlieir  iniquity."  They 
sought  their  own  advantage,  instead  of  the  reformation  of 
the  peo])le,  as  the  church  of  Rome  has  done  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  a  ])roeee(ling  which  led  to  the 
reformation.  Even  in  our  day,  as  the  author  of  "  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  states,  it  is  declared  that  any 
person  may  buy  as  many  masses  (and  the  church  of  Rome 
calls  the  service  of  the  mass  a  sacrifice)  as  will  free  his  or 
her  soul  from  purgatory  for  2!), DUO  years,  at  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  on  the  feast  of  that  saint,  for  a  very 
trifling  sum;  and  the  like  at  many  other  churches  ia 
Rome  !  The  writer  shrewdly  remarks,  "  at  Rome,  at  least, 
it  would  seem  to  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  keej)  a 
rich  man  out  of  heaven."  Let  us  thank  God  if  we  have 
"not  so  learned  Christ." 

Another  class  of  sacrifices  was  the  trespass-offer- 
ings. These  were  for  doubtfid  cases,  as  when  a  person 
was  in  doubt  whether  what  he  did  were  criminal  or  not, 
such  as  the  case  stated  Lev.  v.  2 — 6 ;  but  the  Jewish 
doctors,  in  later  times,  a<lded  to  the  burden  of  this,  as 
well  as  to  other  observances.  The  trespass-offerings 
evidently  were  designed  that  the  conscience  might  be 
kept  tender,  and  the  appearance  of  evil  be  shunned;  but 
evil-disposed  priests  gained  many  advantages  by  raising 
scruples;  thus,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  laying  u])on 
the  people  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Tres])ass- 
offerings  were  ex])ressly  ordered  in  the  case  of  things 
stolen,  unjustly  gotten,  or  detained;  for  sacrilege ;  injury 
to  a  bondmaid;  for  the  Nazarite  ;  and  for  the  leper.  The 
carcases  of  the  animals  in  this  case  also  went  to  the  i)riests, 
except  the  fat  and  part  of  the  inwards.  There  was  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  lejier.  Part  of  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  was  put  upon  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  the  th\nnb  of 
bis  right  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  h-s  right  foot.     The 
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sacrifice  also,  as  less  holy,  was  killed  on  tlie  sontii  side  of 
the  court,  and  the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  any  persons, 
and  out  of  the  temi)le. 

The  PEACE-OFFERINGS  included  thank-offerings,  free- 
will-offerings, and  offerings  in  consequence  of  vows.  These 
"ere  usually  of  calves  or  lambs;  and  a  freewill-offering 
needed  not  to  be  free  from  blemish.  The  blood  was 
sprinkled,  the  fat  and  inwards  burned,  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  after  being  lifted,  and  waved  by  the  offerer,  from 
riL'ht  to  left,  and  up  and  down,  but  always  towards  the 
altar,  was  kept  b\'  the  jiriests ;  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice 
might  be  eaten  by  the  offerer,  under  certain  regulations, 
after  having  been  boiled  in  a  part  of  the  temple  used  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  Eli's  sons,  the  priests  took 
more  than  the  portion  assigned  them,  and  that  in  an  over- 
bearing violent  manner,  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14.  Every  peace- 
offering  was  accompanied  by  a  meat-offering  of  cakes  of 
flour ;  a  ])art  was  burned,  and  the  rest  given  to  the  priests. 

The  sacrifices  above  described  might  be  offered  by 
he<ithens,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  at  large ;  and  by  individual  Israelites. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  ])ractice  in  later  times.  The  Jewish 
writers  speak  of  the  sjjace  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
tower  of  the  flock,  or  the  tower  of  Edar,  Micah  iv.  8,  as 
j)artiy  used  for  a  jjasture  for  cattle,  the  males  of  which  were 
used  for  burnt-offerings,  and  the  females  for  peace-offer- 
ings. This  is  thought  to  be  the  place  where  the  shepherds 
were  watching  their  flocks  by  night  when  the  angel  brought 
them  tidings  of  Christ's  birth,  Luke  ii.  8 — 14.  Perhaps 
the  animals  they  watched  over  were  intended  for  the  sacri- 
fices which  typified  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  appearance 
on  earth  was  then  announced.  The  tower  of  Edar  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  where  Jacob  fixed  his 
abode.  Gen.  xxxiv.  19. 

Another  class  of  offerings  included  those  called  meat- 
offerings. Of  these  there  were  three  for  the  whole 
congregation.  1.  The  shew-bread.  2.  The  sheaf  of  the 
firstfruits  of  barle)' ;  thi-s  was  waved  before  the  Lord : 
the  side  motion,  the  later  Jewish  rabbins  said,  was 
for  restraining  evil  winds,  the  up-and-down  motion  for 
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n-straiiiing  evil  dews  :  thus  did  they  add  to  the  simple 
statements  of  the  Divine  law.  3.  The  offering  of  two 
wheaten  loaves,  as  firstfruits,  at  the  feast  of  pentecost. — 
The  offerings  for  individuals  were  :  1.  The  daily  offering 
of  the  high  priest.  2.  That  offered  hy  every  priest  on  en- 
tering his  office ;  these  were  wholly  burned.  3.  The 
offering  of  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  by  a  poor  man,  instead 
of  an  animal,  for  a  sin-offering.  4.  The  offering  of  barley 
meal,  brought  with  a  suspected  wife :  this  and  the  first- 
fruits  at  the  passover  were  the  only  offerings  of  barley. 
5.  An  offering.  Lev.  ii.  13;  this  apjiears  to  have  been  a 
thank-offering  for  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  might 
be  of  dough,  either  unbaked  or  baked  in  an  oven  or  a  pan, 
also  in  wafers  or  thinner  cakes.  6.  The  firstfruits.  Oil 
and  franlvincense  appear  to  have  been  required  in  most  of 
these.  Among  the  exceptions  was  the  poor  man's  ofi^ering ; 
but  neither  leaven  nor  honey  was  allowed  in  any  case,  see 
Lev.  ii.  11.  It  has  Ijeen  observed,  that  leaven  is  the 
emblem  of  jiride,  malice,  and  hypocrisy  ;  honey,  of  sensual 
))leasure.  These  are  directly  opposed  to  the  graces  and  to 
the  conduct  required  by  tlie  Divine  law.  Regular  propor- 
tions of  Hour  and  the  other  articles  were  directed  for  the 
different  sacrifices,  and  were  kept  always  in  readiness  for 
the  offerers.  In  our  Saviour's  days,  the  Hour  being  mixed 
properly  in  a  gold  or  silver  dish  belonging  to  the  temple, 
it  was  put  with  the  frankincense  into  the  vessel  of  service. 
The  ])riest  then  standing  at  the  south-east  horn  of  the 
altar,  took  a  hamlful  from  the  ])art  moistened  with  oil, 
saKed  it,  and  laid  it  upon  the  fire  with  the  frankincense. 
Tiie  rest  was  carried  away  f(jr  the  priest's  use. 

The  DRINK-OFFERING  was  a  quantity  of  wine,  differing 
according  to  the  occasion,  poured  out,  as  the  remainder 
of  blood,  at  the  base  of  the  altar.  This  was  offered  with 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  on  other  occasions. 

The  due  performance  or  payment  of  these  offerings, 
appears  to  have  been  enforced  by  conscientious  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  the  pious.  Bodily  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  the  unprincipled;  and  the  strict  pharisaieal  ob- 
servances of  outward  ceremonies  also  acted  as  a  general 
stimulus  in  later  times.     They  were  at  least  to  be  offered 
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on  one  of  the  tliree  solemn  festivals,  when  every  male 
Israelite  was  required  to  attend  and  worship  hefore  the 
Lord  in  the  tabernacle  or  tem|)le. 

This  sketeh  of  the  princi])al  sacrifices  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  they  were  offered,  and  llie 
occasions  on  which  they  were  required.  A  more  parti- 
cular account  will  he  found  in  the  "  Commentary,"  ])ub- 
lished  hv  the  Tract  Society,  at  the  close  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus. 

It  is  evident  that  such  observances  are  widely  different 
from  any  services  appointed  under  the  f^ospel  dispensa- 
tion ;  but  the  directions  respecting  sacrifices,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  their  being  offered,  are  so  minute  and  frequent, 
thjvt  we  cannot  l)e  at  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  liaving 
been  not  oidy  directed,  but  also  offered  u]).  And  consi- 
dering the  immense  number  of  sacrifices  ottered  on  some 
occasions,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  So- 
lomon, 1  Kings  viii.  62 — G4,  ami  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary  bv  Ilezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxix.  31 — 35,  the  courts 
of  the  temjde  would  present  a  scene  which  now  would  ap- 
])ear  very  singular  to  us;  and  we  may  be  tliankful  that  a 
more  simple  way  of  approach  to  tlie  mercy-seat  is  \)er- 
mitted  to  us,  less  repugnant  to  the  general  feelings  of 
mankind.  In  later  times  the  number  of  sacrifices  often 
was  very  great.  At  one  of  the  last  passovers  celebrated 
in  Jerusalem,  it  is  stated  tliat  25o,0()()  hunbs  were  eaten, 
so  that  at  least  tliree  millions  of  ])eople  must  have  been 
))resent ;  and  we  read,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7,  that  Josiah  gave 
to  the  peojjle  no  less  than  30,000  kids  or  lambs  for  the 
passover  :  all  these  must  have  been  without  blemish.  But 
we  are  not  to  consider  according  to  our  own  ideas  the 
scenes  which  the  numerous  sacrifices  under  the  law  woidd 
necessarily  exhibit.  And  the  following  remarks  from 
Tappan  show  the  expediency  and  ijroprii-ty  of  these  in- 
stitutions. "When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first 
appointed,  the  use  of  letters  was  probably  unknown  ;  con- 
sequently, the  mode  of  instruction  by  visible  emblems  or 
symbols  was  both  indispensable  and  highly  beneficial.  For 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  offering  of  animal  victims  was 
made  to  ansncr  for  that  more  simj)le,  and  that  rational 
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(k'votioti,  uhicli  words  are  now  h}i])])ily  fitte<l  to  express. 
When  we  consider  sacrifices,  with  all  their  attendant  rites, 
as  appointed  by  God,  in  order  to  assist  the  religious  in- 
struction, imjjroveinent,  and  consolation  of  man,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  Most  High  would,  in  the  tirst  instance, 
clearly  explain  every  ])art  of  this  institution ;  otherwise  it 
could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends.  Now,  if  the  moral 
import  of  sacrifices  were  thus  ex])lained,  the  utility  of 
them  to  mankind,  in  their  rude  and  simple  state,  is  be- 
yond calculation.  In  untutored  man,  reason  is  weak,  the 
mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  ima- 
gination, and  passion  are  the  leading  avenuos  both  to  the 
imderstandiug  and  heart.  To  man  thus  situated,  the  ap- 
pointment of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted ;  for  these 
convey  a  most  [lathetic  and  awfid  address  to  his  very 
senses,  and  thus  rouse  liim  to  the  most  serious  and  im- 
pressive reflections.  The  frequent  spectacle  of  bleeding 
and  smoking  victims,  suffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty 
offerers,  would  give  them  the  deepest  im])ressions  of  the 
purity,  justice,  and  majesty  of  God,  of  the  evil  of  trans- 
gression, of  their  own  ill  desert,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Deity  to  ])ardon  the  penitent.  The  numerous  and  diver- 
sified offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  with  the  striking  pomp 
which  preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted  not  only 
to  excite  and  express  the  most  reverential,  humble,  and 
grateful  devotion ;  but  also  to  give  the  best  direction  to 
the  wluile  temper  and  conduct.  The  many  washings 
and  purifications,  enjoined  previous  to  the  oblation  of  sa- 
crifice, were  not  only  ])hysically  beneficial  in  the  eastern 
countries,  but  diiectly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people 
with  a  scru])ulous  regard  to  inward  and  moral  ])urity,  es- 
pecially in  all  their  ap|)roaches  to  the  Deity.  That  this 
was  the  primary  intention  of  these  ceremonies  was  a  maxim 
frequently  and  solemnly  enforced.  In  those  early  ages,  the 
language  of  these  well  chosen  emblems  could  not  fail  to  be 
well  understood  and  strongly  felt.  Above  all,  the  frequent 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefigure,  and 
gradually  to  prepare  men  for,  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  promised  Messiah.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour,  in  allusion 
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to  those  ancient  oblations,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  a 
Sin-ofFerinw,  a  perfect  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
In  a  word,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians form  one  great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jews  saw 
gospel  truth  in  its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  behold  it 
ill  its  meridian  splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  the 
candid  and  pious  Jews  embraced  him  ;  because  they  sa\t 
in  him  a  glorious  counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment 
of  their  ancient  rites  and  predictions.  The  Gentiles,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  led  to  venerate  and  believe  in  the 
Hebrew  law ;  because  they  beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though 
im])erfect,  figure  and  prophecy  of  the  gospel.  What  beauty 
and  glory  these  observations  reflect  both  on  the  Jewisli 
and  Christian  dispensations !  What  admirable  depth  of 
wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both  !" 

We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
Levites  studied  the  law,  so  as  to  know  tlie  extent  of  their 
views  as  to  the  design  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifices ;  but 
there  are  statements  in  the  ])rophets,  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  tyi)cs  were  studied  with  reference  to  the  Messiah  ; 
and  it  is  jdain  that  some  among  the  Jews  saw  and  rejoiced 
in  the  day  of  Christ,  being  led  to  contemjdate  it  by  the 
typical  sacrifices  and  figurative  language  of  Scripture;  see 
Hcb.  xi. ;  John  viii.  66. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  JEWISH   FESTIVALS. 

The  three  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews  brought  to 
remembrance  three  most  important  national  blessings : 
the  bringing  of  the  people  out  of  Egy])t;  the  giving  tiie 
law;  and  the  jjutting  into  tlieir  possession  the  land  of 
promise.  They  are  mentioned.  Lev.  xxiii.  Each  festival 
continued  several  days,  and  all  or  most  of  the  males  were 
required  to  be  present  at  the  tabernacle,  being  assured 
that  their  homes  should  not  be  injured  during  their  ab- 
sence on  these  occasions,  E.Kod.  xxxiv.  23,  24.  This 
positive  pledge  and  assurance  is  a  manifest  proof  that  the 
religion  requiring  such  an  observance  was  from  God,  and 
upheld  by  his  almighty  power  and  ])articidar  providence. 
For  it  does  not  ajjpear  tliat  the  nation  ever  received  any 
injury  during  the  attendance  on  these  occasions,  though 
from  several  passages  in  the  historical  books  and  Gospels, 
it  is  evident  that  this  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  obligatory 
upon  the  jieople  at  large.  The  first  instance  of  injtuy 
ii])on  record,  lia])])ened  thirty  years  after  the  national  re- 
jection of  Christ,  when  Josephus  states  that  fifty  persons 
were  slain  at  Lydda,  while  the  rest  were  absent  attending 
the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

At  these  times  tlie  Jews,  from  all  parts  of  tlie  country, 
met  together  as  brethren,  and  they  often  went  ii|j  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  1  Sam.  i.  3,  J,  and  in  large  com- 
panies, Luke  ii.  44.  Several  of  the  jjsahus,  it  is  supposed, 
were  sung  during  these  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  Here  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  direct  providential  interposition, 
united  with  a  rigbt  observance  or  use  of  means,  for  these 
festivals  occurred  at  the  seasons  best  suited  for  travelling, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  tlie  ordinary  labours  of  the  field. 
This  attendance  promoted  mutual  love  and  friendship,  by 
persons  from  ditferent  parts  thus  often  meeting  together. 
It  tended  to  keep  up  attention  to  the  services,  and  may 
be  considered  as  ty])ifying  tlie  gathering  of  all  people  to- 
gether to  Ciirist,  and  into  his  ehur'^h,  from  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  under  the  Christian  dispensation.     These  assem- 
bhes  appear  to  be  alhuled  to,  Heb.  xii.  23. 

The  first  of  the  great  festivals  was  tlie  passover;  and 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  tiiat  it  was  instituted  to  re- 
mind the  Israelites  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  A 
full  account  of  this  festival  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 
It  was  called  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  because  no 
other  bread  was  to  be  eaten  during  the  seven  days  it 
lasted,  to  remind  the  Jews  how  their  fathers  left  Egypt  in 
baste,  Deut.  xvi.  3.  Even  now,  before  the  passover.  the 
Jews  examine  their  bouses  very  scrupulously,  to  be  sure 
that  not  a  crumb  of  leavened  bread  remains  within  their 
walls.  It  used  to  be  customary,  and  j)erhaps  may  be  so 
still,  to  leave  a  few  crumbs  in  a  corner,  which,  when  found, 
vvei'e  cast  out  of  the  house  with  some  ceremony ;  thus 
the  minds  of  the  young  children  were  impressed  by  the 
peculiar  observance  required.  Perhaps  this  has  succeeded 
to  the  custom  of  encouraging  the  children  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  ou  the  lintel  and 
posts  of  the  houses,  Exod.  xii.  26,  27.  It  has  been  al- 
ready remai'ked,  that  leaven  is  spoken  of  as  an  emlilem 
of  malice,  hypocrisy,  and  sensuality ;  see  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8, 
Let  us  ask  ourselves,  Are  we  as  anxious  to  cast  out  every 
crumb  of  this  spiritual  leaven?  Let  none  be  careless  in 
this  necessary  duty. 

The  passover  was  very  strictly  observed.  The  number 
of  persons  who  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  at  this  time,  was 
very  great;  see  page  97.  The  inhabitants  gave  free  use 
of  their  rooms  to  the  strangers.  An  instance  of  this  we 
have  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  Mark  xiv.  13,  14,  and 
many  might  be  accommodated  in  temporary  erections. 
The  rabbins  assert  that  none  ever  said  on  this  occasion, 
"I  have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  on."  The 
beds  in  the  east  are  merely  small  mattresses,  little  better 
than  a  piece  of  cloth. 

In  later  times,  several  observances  were  added  to  the 
passover,  beyond  the  simple  observances  directed  in  Exod. 
xii.  The  manner  of  celebrating  it  when  our  Lord  was  on 
earth  appears  to  have  been  as  follows,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  the  ceremonials  were  observed. 
k2 
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1.  The  males  of  the  family  or  company,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty,  met  together  in 
the  evening,  when  they  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
placed  themselves  at  table  in  the  reclining  postm'e  then 
'Customary.  In  earlier  times  they  ate  the  passover  stand- 
ing, with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  as  abont  to  begin  a 
jonrney,  Exod.  xii.  1 1  ;  but  latterly  they  reclined  at  this, 
as  at  other  meals,  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  brought 
into  the  promised  land  of  their  rest.  A  cup  of  wine, 
mixed  with  water,  was  presented  to  each  guest,  over 
which  a  blessing  was  pronounced,  "  Blessed  i)e  He  that 
created  the  fruit  of  the  vine !"  The  lamb,  some  unlea- 
vened bread,  and  bitter  herbs,  were  then  jjlaced  on  the 
table  as  ai)pointed  by  the  law,  also  other  articles  of  food. 
The  princii)al  person  distributed  ])ieees  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  with  mdeavened  bread,  until  all  the  lamb  was  eaten. 
The  paschal  lambs  had  been  killed  in  the  temple,  with 
observances  instituted  for  the  occasion,  and  then  being 
taken  to  the  respective  houses,  were  roasted  on  spits  made 
of  pomegranate  wood.  Every  person  present  was  bound 
to  eat  to  the  size  of  an  olive  at  least.  2.  After  this  first 
repast  they  again  washed  their  feet,  and  re])laceil  them- 
selves at  table,  to  eat  the  second  course  or  repast,  con- 
sisting of  bitter  herbs,  with  a  kind  of  sauce  made  of  bruised 
palm  branches,  and  berries  or  raisins,  mixed  with  vinegar. 
This  sauce  was  thick ;  it  was  called  "  haroseth,"  and  was 
considered  to  represent  tiie  tem])ered  clay  from  which 
their  forefathers  made  bricks  during  their  bondage  in 
Eg}'pt.  Another  cup  of  wine  was  taken.  The  master  di- 
vided the  bread  into  two  jiarts,  and  laying  one  part  aside, 
covered  with  a  napkin,  he  then  blessed  the  other  and  dis- 
tributed it,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
the  King  of  the  wliole  world,  in  the  eating  of  unleavened 
bread."  3.  He  next  took  the  reserved  part  from  the  nap- 
kin, and  divided  it  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were 
guests.  At  that  time,  or  as  some  think,  at  an  earlier 
period,  one  of  the  yotuigest  of  the  company  asked  the 
meaning  of  this  rite,  Exod.  xii.  26,  "  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  wlicn  yoin*  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What  mean 
ye  by  this  service?    Then  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
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the  lioril's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
fhihlreu  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egy|)tians, 
and  dehvered  our  houses."  Tlie  master  answered  hy  re- 
peating the  hagadah  or  showing  forth.  "This  is  the 
bread  of  affliction,  which  our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of 
affliction.  Let  him  that  is  Imngry  come  and  eat  the  pass- 
over  ;  let  him  tliat  hath  need  come  and  eat  the  passover ; 
for  tliis  ])assover  is  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge."  Or,  he 
explained  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  different  dishes 
and  observances,  expounding  from  Deut.  xxvi.  5,  "  A 
Syrian  ready  to  j)erish  was  my  father,"  etc.  Then  taking 
the  cup,  he  first  tasted  it  himself,  and  j)resented  it  to 
each,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  King 
of  the  world,  who  hast  created  tiie  fruit  of  the  vine !" 
This  third  cup  was  usually  called  the  cup  of  blessing. 
The  apostle  refers  to  it,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  "The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  l)less,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ?"  See  also  Psa.  cxvi.  13.  4.  Tiie  whole  ended 
with  taking  a  fourth  cup  of  wine,  and  singing  the  n3tli 
and  five  following  psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  of 
whicii  the  llStli,  the  last,  is  ])eeuliarl)'  siguilicaut  of  the 
coming  of  Cluist.  These  were  called  the  great  Hallol,  or 
Hallelujah. 

The  jireceding  particulars  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  concise  accounts  of  the  evangelists.  The  events  of 
the  passover  and  last  supper,  as  blended  together,  mav  be 
considered  to  have  occm-red  as  follows. 

When  the  paschal  lamb  was  dressed,  and  all  things 
were  ready,  Jesus  reclined  at  table  with  the  twelve,  and 
according  to  Luke  xxii.  15,  he  expressed  tiiat  he  had  earn- 
estly desired  to  eat  this  ])assover  with  tiiem  before  he 
suffered.  Takiug  a  cup  of  wine,  he  bitssed  it,  and  told 
them  to  divide  it  among  themselves.  When  the  ])aschal 
sup])er,  or  what  is  called  the  first  course,  was  ended,  Jesus 
rose  from  table,  and  to  set  them  an  exam))le  of  humility, 
washed  their  feet  himself;  he  also  exhorted  them  against 
seeking  who  should  be  the  greatest.  Our  Lord  then  al- 
luded to  the  traitor  Judas,  John  xiii.  11,  gave  them  the  en- 
couragement of  a  future  glorious  reward,  Luke  xxii.  28 — 30, 
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and  cautioned  them  all,  especially  warning  Peter  that  Satan 
Lad  desired  to  sift  hiin. 

Having  replaced  themselves  at  tahle  to  eat  the  second 
course,  Christ  testified  more- plainly  than  before,  that  one 
of  them  should  betray  him,  and  said  that  it  was  he  who 


dipped  his  hand  in  tlie  dish  with  him.  Jiulas  asking,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  "  Is  it  I  ?"  Jesus  answered  that  it  was, 
but  unheard  bv  the  rest.  Then  John,  instigated  by  Peter, 
inquired  who  was  meant,  and  our  Lord  told  the  beloved 
disciple,  who  reclined  next  him,  that  it  was  the  person  to 
whom  he  should  give  a  sop.  After  dipping  the  sop  in  the 
haroseth,  or  sauce,  he  gave  it  to  Judas,  who,  tinding  him- 
self detected,  hastened  from  the  place  to  put  his  treacliery 
into  execution. 

Our  Lord  then  took  the  bread  which  had  been  reserved, 
and  blessed,  and  broke,  and  gave  to  the  eleven  disciples. 
Likewise  he  took  the  cu]i,  and  told  them,  "  Drmk  ye  all  of 
it,"  Matt.  xxvi.  2/,  showing  by  the  words  with  which  he 
accompanied  these  actions,  that  he  instituted  a  solemn 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  death.  He  coucluded  the 
whole  by  singing  witli  his  disciples  a  hymu,  or  tlie  psaliiia 
already  mentioned.  Some  principal  commentators  con- 
sider tiiat  the  bread  vas  distributed  before  Judas  left  the 
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table,  but  tbey  generally  agree  tliat  he  went  out  before  the 
cup  was  given.  That  cup  our  Lord  spoke  of  as  ty])ifying 
his  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant — the  grand  plan 
of  agreement  or  reconcihation  God  was  estal.'lisliiiig  be- 
tween himself  and  mankind,  by  the  passion,  that  is,  tiie 
suffering  and  death  of  his  Son,  through  whom  alone 
men  can  draw  nigh  to  God. 

Learned  men  wiio  have  closely  e.xamined  the  subject, 
have  shown  that  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  passover 
were  directly  o])])osed  to  several  ceremonies  common 
among  heathen  in  their  idolatrous  feasts.  And  we  nuist 
not  pass  on  without  observing,  that  the  passover  had  an 
especial  tyj)ical  reference  to  Christ  in  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  It  was,  I.  Descriptive  of  iiis  jiersou  ;  2.  Of 
his  sufferings  and  death ;  3.  Of  the  fruits  of  these  suffer- 
ings— deliverance  and  freedom  ;  and,  4.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  believers  are  made  j)artakers  of  the  blessed  fruits 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  as  it  is  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  our  sins,  and  by  that  alone,  that  sinful  man 
is  delivered  from  the  uratli  which  his  sius  justly  deserve. 
This  subject  the  reader  will  find  discussed  in  works  wliiuh 
treat  upon  the  t\))es,  and  in  commentaries  on  the  Uii)le. 

During  the  passover,  the  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
barley  harvest  was  offered  with  a  ])articular  sacrifice,  as 
directed.  Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14.  On  the  anniveisary  of  this 
day  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  the  apos- 
tle Paul  may  have  had  this  specially  in  view  when  si)eak- 
ing  of  Christ's  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  "  He  is  be- 
come the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slejjt." 

The  second  great  festival  was  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a 
Greek  word,  from  the  feast  being  kept  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  In  the  Bible  ii; 
is  called  by  several  names.  The  feast  of  weeks,  Exorl. 
xxxiv.  22;  Dent.  xvi.  10 — 17;  the  feast  of  harvest,  Exid. 
xxiii.  16 ,  the  day  of  firstfruits.  Numb,  xxviii.  2(>.  It 
was  celebrated  during  the  seventh  week,  or  a  week  of 
weeks  after  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  and  because  on 
this  day  the  firstfruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  were  presented 
with  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  bounties :  see  Exod. 
\xiii.    16;    Lev.    xxiii.    15 — 21;    Numb,   xxviii.   26 — 31 
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On  tliis  (lay  also  the  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai 
ARS  commemorated.  The  munber  of  Jews  who  attended 
at  the  festival  was  very  great ;  see  Acts  ii.  The  readei 
will  recollect  that  it  was  at  this  season  the  Holy  Spirit 
came  miraculously  upon  the  apostles  and  the  firstfruits  of 
the  Christian  cliurch. 

On  this  occasion  the  people  went  u])  to  Jerusalem  m 
solemn  processions,  carrying  their  offerings  of  firstfruits  ; 
many  of  them  in  baskets  richly  wrouglit,  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  which  were  solemnly  presented  in  the  tem- 
ple. The  sacrifices  at  this  festival  were  numerous,  but 
we  need  not  go  minutely  into  the  particulars.  In  Dent, 
xxvi.  5 — 10,  is  a  beautiful  form  of  thanksgiving  to  be  used 
in  presenting  the  firstfruits,  whicli  reminded  the  Jews  of 
their  origin  from  "  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish,"  and  recapi- 
tulated the  Lord's  merciful  dealings  towards  them. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  continued  for  a  week.  It  was 
to  keep  in  the  memory  of  the  Israelites  their  dwelling  in 
booths  or  tents  in  the  desert,  consequently  of  the  days  of 
their  pilgrimage  there ;  and  thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  man's  abode  upon  earth,  Lev.  xxiii. 
34 — 43.  It  is  also  called  the  feast  of  ingatherings,  Exod. 
xxiii.  16.  At  this  time  was  the  vintage,  and  the  gathering 
of  fruits.  The  sacrifices  for  this  occasion  are  directed. 
Numb.  xxix.  They  were  numerous,  but  diminished  each 
day  the  festival  lasted.  In  the  whole,  seventy  bullocks, 
fourteen  rams,  seven  goats,  and  ninety-eight  lambs  were  of- 
fered during  the  seven  days.  During  this  week  the  people 
were  to  dwell  in  tents,  or  in  arbours  of  branches  of  trees, 
(see  page  lOD,)  which  latterly  were  made  upon  the  flat  roofs 
of  their  houses.  They  carried  branches  of  palm  and  of  other 
trees,  singing,  "  Hosanna,"  that  is,  "  Save  I  beseech  thee," 
Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Neh.  viii.  15.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
with  esi)ecial  rejoicings.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
later  ceremonies  was  the  pouring  out  water  upon  tlie  altar. 
A  golden  ])itcher  was  filled  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
brought  into  the  temple,  througli  the  water-gate,  with 
much  ceremony.  The  water  was  then  mixed  with  wine, 
and  poured  upon  the  sacrifice  as  it  laid  upon  the  altar. 
It  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  emblem  of  future 
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blessings,  ]KMlia])s  in  allusion  to  Isa.  xii.  "l  It  might  liave 
reference  to  tlie  water  that  flowed  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  and  to  the  hlcssing  of  future  rains  solicited  on 
this  occasion  ;  hut  the  devout  Jews  also  considered  water 
emhlematical  of  the  Holy  S})irit,  an<l  in  tiieir  writings,  re- 
ferring to  this  custom,  say,  "  Why  is  it  called  the  place  of 
drawing?  Because  from  thence  ye  draw  the  Holy  Spirit; 
as  it  is  written,  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the 
fountains  of  salvation."  The  rejoicing  on  this  occasion 
Avas  such  as  to  cause  a  saying,  "  He  that  never  saw  the 
rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  water,  never  saw  rejoicing  in 
all  his  life."  Upon  this  day  they  read  the  last  section  of 
the  law,  and  also  began  the  first,  lest  they  should  ajjpear 
more  glad  to  end  these  readings  than  willing  to  begin 
them.  It  was  u))on  this  day,  the  last,  or  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,  that  our  blessed  Lord  stood  forth  in  the  temple, 
and  S])ake  with  a  lo\id  voice  the  animated  and  very  ex- 
])ressive  declaration,  implying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
be  his  gift,  John  vii.  37,  38,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as 
the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly"  (or  rather  from 
his  heart,)  "  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 

The  ])eoi)le  attended  the  sacrifices,  heard  the  traditions 
expounded,  and  listened  to  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  psalmody,  even  the  gravest  among  the  men 
leaped  and  danced  in  the  temple  couits.  The  rabbins  say 
this  custom  was  founded  on  the  act  of  David,  2  Sam.  vi.  14  ; 
but  his  movements  in  the  procession  which  accompanied 
the  iirk,  must  have  widelv  differed  from  the  indecorous 
dis])lay  of  the  Jews  in  later  days.  These  rejoicings  were 
eontiiuuMl  to  a  late  hour,  and  the  court  of  the  women  was 
sjjlendidly  lighted  u]).  Each  person  had  a  luleb,  formed 
of  some  branches  of  willow,  bound  up  with  jiieces  of  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  carried  a  pome-citron,  or  fruit  of  the 
citron  tree,  somewhat  resembling  a  large  orange,  in  his 
band.  The  lulebs  were  carried  home  to  their  houses,  and 
l)ronght  again  on  the  day  following.  Maimonides  con- 
siders that  these  branches  were  intended  as  a  sign  of  joy 
on  account  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
desert,  a  ]>lace  destitute  of  fruits  and  seed. 
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Two  otlier  festivals  were  directed  in  tlie  law,  altlioiiirh 
the  celebration  reqnired  was  not  so  general  as  upon  the 
occasions  already  mentioned.  The  first  was  the  feast  of 
trnmpets,  so  called  from  the  trumpets  being  blown  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
typical  or  emblematical  of  the  i)ublishin<j;  the  gospel, 
Nnmb.  xxix.  1 — 6  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25.  The  other  was 
the  feast,  or  rather  the  fast  of  expiation ;  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  on  which  day  the  ])eople  were  forbidden  to 
eat  food.  Maimonides  speaks  of  it  as  a  day  wholly  de- 
voted to  repentance  and  Divine  worshij),  to  be  entirely 
sj^ent  in  confessing  and  forsaking  sin.  The  saciifice  on 
this  day  was  more  solemn  than  any  other.  It  was  of- 
fered b}^  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
nation  during  the  preceding  year.  The  law  respecting  it 
IS  given.  Lev.  xvi.,  which  chapter  the  reader  should  now 
peruse.  We  will  describe  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
as  observed  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jews.  The  high 
jiriest  left  his  house  and  family  seven  days  before,  and 
lived  in  a  chamber  in  the  court  of  Israel :  a  substitute 
also  was  appointed,  lest  any  thing  should  occur  to  render 
him  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  great  day. 
Twice  during  this  interval  he  was  S]irinkled  with  water 
in  which  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  had  been  steeped,  lest  he 
might  unknowingly  have  been  defiled  by  some  dead  body. 
During  this  interval  he  jjractised  the  duties  he  would  have 
to  ))erform  on  that  day,  and  studied  the  directions  for  the 
services.  He  was  solemnly  adjured  not  to  alter  any  thing 
as  to  burning  the  incense ;  a  high  priest,  of  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees,  having  once  ventured  to  light  it  before  he 
went  within  the  veil.  On  the  day  before  the  solemnity 
took  place,  he  might  eat  plentifully,  to  prepare  himself  to 
sujjport  the  ensuing  fast,  but  he  must  not  sleep  during  the 
night.  He  cither  read  and  ex])ounded  the  Scriiitures,  or 
listened  to  others ;  the  parts  usually  selected  were  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Job,  or  Daniel.  Upon  this  day,  according 
to  the  later  Jews,  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Jehovah,  the  ])eculiar  name  of  God, 
which  they  did  not  allow  any  one  to  pronounce  except 
the  high  priest,  and  hira  only  on  this  day. 
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We  now  come  to  the  duties  of  the  high  priest  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  Early  in  the  morning  he  bathed, 
and  arrayed  himself  in  the  rich  garments  of  his  oitice  ; 
then,  proceeding  to  the  court,  he  washed  his  hands  and 
feet  at  the  laver.  During  this  day  he  bathed  his  whole 
body  five  times,  and  washed  his  hands  and  feet  ten  times. 
He  then  killed  the  morning  sacrifice,  laid  the  ])ieces  on 
the  fire,  trimmed  the  lamps  in  the  holy  jjlace,  offered  the 
incense,  and  blessed  the  people  from  the  ste])s  of  the 
porch.  The  usual  morning  service  being  concluded,  he 
proceeded  to  offer  the  sacrifices  i)eculiar  to  the  day — a 
bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with 
meat-offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  He  then 
washed  his  hands  and  feet  at  the  laver. 

As  it  was  a  fast  day,  the  people  did  not  return  home, 
but  the  public  services  were  continued  without  intermis- 
sion. The  high  priest  again  bathed  his  whole  body,  and 
put  on  the  white  linen  dress  usually  worn  by  priests,  thus 
showing  that  when  he  a])peared  as  a  sinner,  to  expiate  his 
own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  jieople,  he  was  to  be  arrayed 
in  a  humble  dress,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  i)er- 
sons  before  God ;  also  that  he  then  acted,  not  in  his  pe- 
culiar character  of  high  ])riest,  Ijut  as  the  representative  of 
the  congregation.  Having  again  washed  at  the  laver,  he 
proceeded  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  where  he  found 
more  animals  ready  to  be  sacrificed.  The  first  were  the 
sin-offerings  :  the  bullock  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the 
priests,  and  the  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  the  congrega- 
tion. Placing  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock,  he 
turned  towards  the  holy  place,  and  ])raved  as  follows : 
"  O  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  done  perversely,  and  trans- 
gressed before  thee,  I  and  my  house.     I  beseech  thee, 

0  Lord,  expiate  the  sins,  perversities,  and  transgressions 
whereby  I  have  sinned,  done  perversely,  and  transgressed, 

1  and  my  house,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  thy 
servant,  saying.  For  on  this  day  he  will  expiate  for  you,  to 
purge  you  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord,  that  ye  may 
be  clean."  The  attending  ministers  added,  "  Blessed  be 
the  glorious  name  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever." 
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The  high  priest  then  went  to  the  nortli-east  corner,  and 
the  kills  were  placed  one  on  his  ri<:;ht  and  the  other  on  his 
left  hand.  Two  pieces  of  gold,  one  inscribed  "  For  the 
Lord,"  the  other  "For  Azazel,"  were  pnt  into  a  box,  the  high 
priest  drew  forth  one  with  each  hand,  and  the  goat  on  the 
liand  in  which  was  the  lot  for  Azazel  became  the  sca])e 
goat,  and  a  scarlet  list  was  tied  on  his  forehead.  The 
Jewish  tradition  is,  that  tin?  cloth  frequently  becaine  white 
when  tied  on  the  rjat,  but  that  it  never  changed  during 
the  last  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  noticed  by  some  with  a  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews,  about  that  period,  im])recated  the  blood 
of  Christ  to  be  on  themselves  and  on  their  children.  Matt, 
xxvii.  25.  The  other  goa*-  was  then  taken  to  the  rings. 
The  high  priest  having  repeated  his  confession,  killed  the 
bullock,  and  gave  a  vessel  with  some  of  the  blood  to  h 
priest,  who  carried  it  to  the  toj)  of  the  steps  of  the  ])orch, 
stirring  the  blood  to  preve'it  its  congealing. 

The  high  priest  next  took  from  the  altar  a  censer  of 
coals,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  porch,  carrying  also  a 
plate  with  incense,  while  the  peo])le  anxiously  i)rayed  for 
him.  He  crossed  the  jiorch  and  the  holy  ])lace,  and 
opening  the  veils,  entered  the  holy  of  holies.  Tiiis  day 
was  the  only  time  during  the  year  when  that  sacred  place 
was  entered  by  any  one.  Standing  before  the  ark,  the 
high  ]n-iest  placed  the  censer  on  the  floor,  and  with  his 
hands  ])ut  the  incense  upon  the  fire.  When  the  place  was 
filled  with  smoke,  he  retired  backwards  till  he  was  with- 
out the  veil,  uttering  a  short,  but  lifeless  formulary  for 
national  prosperity.  lie  then  fetched  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  eight  times  before  the  ark,  and  leaving  the 
burning  censer,  retired  to  the  holy  place,  where  he  set 
down  the  rest  of  the  blood,  and  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  the  ])riests.  He  then  sacrificed  the  goat,  and  s])rinkled 
the  blood  in  the  same  manner.  During  this  time  no 
])erson  was  allowed  to  come  beyond  the  altar.  The 
typical  nature  of  the  services  of  this  day  will  be  noticed 
presently ;  but  we  may  here  remark  from  Outram,  that  as 
the  high  priest  tiuis  carried  the  blood,  which  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  life  or  sensitive  soul  of  the  victims,  into  the  innermost 
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sanctuary,  and  sprinkled  it  towards  the  mercy-scat,  so 
our  High  Priest  in  the  heaven  itself,  which  that  sanctuary 
prefigured,  presents  not  only  the  soul,  but  the  body  of  the 
victim  that  was  slain  for  our  sins.  Christ  has  appeared 
in  the  character  of  the  High  Priest,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  offering. 

The  next  process  was  to  make  atonement  for  the  holy 
place,  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat, 
first  separately,  and  then  mixed  together,  before  the  veil 
and  upon  the  altar  of  incense.  Then,  crossing  the  court 
of  the  priests,  he  made  atonement  for  that  place,  by  pour- 
ing out  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the  sout!i-west  corn«r. 
The  great  altar  was  not  sjirinkled  like  that  of  incense  ; 
perhaps  from  being  considered  to  be  so  holy  as  to  sanc- 
tify every  offering  laid  upon  it,  see  Exod.  xxix.  3/  ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  19;  it  was  not  thought  to  need  any  purification. 

The  time  now  came  for  sending  away  the  scape  goat, 
as  a  type  of  Him  who  bare  away  our  infirmities,  and  car- 
ried off  our  diseases.  The  high  priest  ])roceeded  to  the 
j>art  of  the  place  where  the  goat  stood,  and,  with  the  sta- 
tionary men,  confessed  over  it  the  sins  of  the  jjeople,  plac- 
ing their  hands  upjon  its  head.  It  was  then  given  to  a 
person  who,  accompanied  by  others,  led  it  forth  to  a  high 
aiul  steep  rock,  al)Out  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Tt  ii 
booths  were  erected  on  the  road  thither,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  in  each  of  them  ])ersons  were  placed.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  goat  was  delivered  over  to  each 
company  in  succession,  meat  and  drink  being  oftVred  to 
him  at  each  station.  The  company  from  the  last  booth 
stopped  at  a  distance  from  the  rock,  while  the  man  who 
led  the  goat  unbound  the  scarlet  cloth,  and  tore  it  in  two, 
replacing  one  half  between  the  horns  of  the  animal,  and 
fixing  the  other  piece  to  the  rock ;  then  pushing  the  goat 
backwards,  to  prevent  its  leaping,  he  tumbled  the  animal 
over  the  rock,  and  it  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall. 
The  person  ajipointed  to  discharge  this  duty  returned  to 
the  nearest  booth,  and  remained  there  till  the  evening, 
when  he  bathed,  and  washed  his  clothes,  and  went  back 
to  the  city.  Maimonides  thus  speaks  of  this  ceremonial : 
"  The  scape  goat  expiates  all  the  sins  mentioned  in  the 
l2 
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law,  whether  light  or  heavj',  whether  committed  through 
contumacy  or  error,  whether  clone  ignorantly  or  know- 
ingly.    Every  one  who  repents,  is  thus  atoned  for  by  the 


scape  goat;  but  if  any  one  do  not  repent,  then  only  his 
lighter  transgressions  are  expiated  by  the  scaj)e  goat." 
Reader,  let  us  learn  to  look  to  Him  who  was  typified  by 
the  scajie  goat. 

Meanwhile  the  priest  disposed  of  the  carcases  of  the 
sin-offerings;  only  the  fat  was  burned  upon  the  altar,  the 
rest  being  burned  without  the  city,  as  directed  Lev.  viii.  1/, 
by  some  of  the  ])riests,  who  also  bathed  and  washed  their 
clothes  before  their  return. 

At  the  time  when  they  supposed  that  the  man  with  the 
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Bcape  goat  had  gone  three  miles  from  Jerusalem,  the  high 
priest  entered  a  pulpit  in  the  court  of  the  women,  and 
read  Lev.  xvi.  and  xxiii.  2/ — ^^2,  the  passages  in  the  law 
concerning  this  solemnity.  He  also  repeated  eight  short 
])rayers.  Then,  returning  to  the  inner  court,  he  washed 
his  hands  and  feet  at  the  laver,  went  again  to  a  chamber 
on  the  north  side,  where  he  bathed  and  put  on  his  rich 
garments,  and  again  washed  his  hands  and  feet  at  the 
laver;  this  being  required  of  every  priest  each  time  he 
quitted  the  court  and  re-entered  it.  lie  then  offered 
two  rams  for  a  burnt-offering. 

By  tliis  time  the  hour  for  the  evening  service  had  ar- 
rived, and  when  it  was  offered,  the  high  ])riest  again  washed 
aiul  bathed,  and  ])utting  on  his  plain  garments,  \Aashed  and 
went  into  the  holy  of  holies  a  fourth  time,  to  bring  away 
the  censer  and  incense  plate.  His  being  said  to  enter 
once,  has  reference  to  his  entering  only  one  day  in  the 
year.  He  again  washed,  bathed,  put  on  his  rich  garments, 
washed,  and  went  into  the  holy  ])lace  to  offer  the  evening 
incense  and  trim  the  lamps.  Then  washing  for  the  last 
time,  the  high  priest  laid  aside  his  rich  ajjparel  and  retired 
to  his  own  house,  accompanied  by  the  multitude,  who  re- 
juiced  that  God  had  not  mingled  his  blood  with  that  of 
the  sacrifices. 

Thus  ended  this  solemn  ceremonial,  and  there  is  much 
in  it  that  deserves  serious  attention.  It  was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing for  national  humiliation,  and  surely  other  nations  ought 
to  copy  the  example  statedly,  and  humble  themselves  be- 
fore the  Lord.  The  scape  goat,  figuratively  bearing  away 
the  iniquities  of  the  peoj)le,  reminds  of  the  Saviour,  who 
bare  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  his  people,  as  the  burnt-offer- 
ings remind  of  Christ's  sufferings ;  while  the  high  priest's 
offering  for  himself  as  well  as  others,  reminds  that  all 
mankind  have  sinned,  aTul  come  short  of  the  glorj'  of  God. 
But  the  soleum  entrance  of  the  high  ])riest  into  the  most 
holy  jjlace,  was  especially  to  represent  Jesus,  the  Great 
High  Priest  of  out  profession  who,  when,  by  the  one  offer- 
ing up  of  himself,  he  had  made  expiation  for  sin,  entered 
into  heaven  itself,  A\ith  his  own  blood,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  all  his  people,  there  to  appear  in 
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the  presence  of  God  for  them,  and  to  make  continual  in- 
tercession for  them.  The  apostle,  Ileh.  ix.  x.,  declares 
how  much  the  intercession  of  Clirist  was  su])erior  to  that 
of  any  mere  man;  also  that  sacrifices  of  bullocks  and  goats 
were  only  of  avail  to  take  away  ceremonial  pollution,  for 
it  was  not  possible  these  should  atone  for  sin.  Hence  the 
a])ostle,  writing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
concludes,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the 
ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  Hesh  :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  ])iu'ge"  the  believer's  "  conscience 
from  dead  works,"  (deeds  deservingof  death,)  "to  serve  the 
living  God."  Here  again  remark,  with  Outram,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  united  in  his  own  person  the  various 
parts  of  this  typical  service — as  Offerer,  as  Victim,  and  as 
High  Priest.  He  offered  himself  willingly  on  our  behalf, 
both  as  offerer  and  offering;  he  was  the  victim  slain  ;  and 
lie  was  both  the  High  Priest  and  the  slain  victim,  when 
he  entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary  where  be  now  pleads 
for  us. 

After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  instituted  other  fast  and 
feast  days,  in  addition  to  those  ])rescribed  by  the  law. 
The  two  ])rincipal  were  the  feast  of  purim  and  that  of  the 
dedication.  Tlie  feast  of  purim,  or  lots,  was  to  comme- 
morate the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  plot  of  Ha- 
man,  for  their  extirpation,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  One  day  was  kept  as  a  fast,  in  reference  to  the 
day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  have  been  destroyed,  the 
two  following  as  feasts  for  their  deliverance.  This  is  still 
observed,  but  in  a  manner  which  brings  it  under  the  ac- 
count of  the  modern  Jews ;  there  are  no  particulars  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  temple. 

The  feast  of  dedication  was  appointed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, as  a  new  consecration  of  the  temple,  after  it  had 
been  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  destroyed 
the  books  of  the  law,  jilundered  the  temple,  and  even 
erected  an  altar  on  the  top  of  the  great  altar,  where  he 
caused  a  sow  to  be  sacrificed,  and  sjn'inkled  the  courts 
and  temple  with  broth  of  swine's  .flesh,  thus  rendering 
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tlieni  as  .Icfiled  as  it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  view  of  the 
Jcuisli  people.  This  dctiled  altar  was  taken  down  by  tiie 
IMaccabees,  and  tlie  stones  laid  up  in  a  chamber  at  the 
north-west  part  of  the  court  of  Israel.  A  new  one  was 
built,  and  the  hallowed  furniture  aorain  su])])lied.  The  re- 
dedication  then  took  place,  n.  c.  170.  The  festival  con- 
tinued eit;ht  davs;  but  the  chief  distinctive  observances, 
were  singing  the  liallel,  or  Psalms  113  to  118  on  the 
first  day,  with  a  general  illumination  for  eight  successive 
nights.  The  rabbins  connected  with  it  a  story  of  a  mira- 
culous increase  of  the  temple  oil  after  Antiochus  had  been 
overcome.  This  festival  is  noticed,  John  x.  22,  from 
whence  we  learn  that  our  Lord  sanctioned  it  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  it  took  ])lace  in  the  winter. 

The  festival  of  the  sabbatical  year  will  claim  attention 
elsewhere,  in  connexion  with  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath day  ;  and  the  feasts  connected  with  the  new  moons, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year,  come  under  our  view  when 
noticing  tlie  s])iritual  worship  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jewish  festivals  all  had  a  directly  religious  origin, 
and  were  all  connected  with  religious  observances ;  nor 
did  this  religious  aspect  tend  to  render  them  less  satisfac- 
tory and  less  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
Well  would  it  be  if  we  were  not  so  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  origin  of  our  jirincipal  festivals ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  usual  way  of  keeping  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  the  scenes  of  profligacy  which  occur  in  many  country 
places  at  the  wakes,  which  were  origiiudly  feasts  of  dedi- 
cation of  the  various  churches,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  rather  have  respect  to  the  heathen  rites,  and  the  cere- 
monies with  which  heathen  festivals  were  kept,  than  to 
the  Christian  principles  we  profess,  or  even  t'j  the  exam- 
pies  in  the  Jewish  ritua'. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVANCES. 

THE     USE    OF    SALT CIRCUMCISION LAWS    AGAINST 

NECROMANCY THE  RED  HEIFER — CLEANSING  THE 

LEPER. 

In  Levit.  ii.  13,  we  read  an  injunction  expressed  thus  : — 
"  With  all  thy  offerings  thou  slialt  offer  salt."  Salt  was 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  friendship  and  faithfulness, 
and  was  used  in  their  sacrifices,  and  in  their  covenants 
which  wei'e  confirmed  by  sacrifices,  as  a  token  of  confir- 
mation :  see  Lev.  ii.  13  ;  Numb,  xviii.  19  ;  2  Ciu'on.  xiii.  5. 
In  the  latter  passage,  Abijah  speaks  of  the  covenant  or 
promise,  sent  to  David  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  as  an  as- 
surance by  a  covenant  of  salt.  In  tlie  figurative  language 
of  Scripture,  salt  denotes  that  incorruption  of  mind,  and 
sincerity  of  grace,  which  is  necessary  in  all  wlio  would 
])resent  an  acce|)tahle  offering  to  God,  as  well  as  hold 
communion  with  him  in  the  exercises  of  worsliij).  Large 
quantities  of  salt  were  used  in  the  temple  witii  the  sacri- 
fices ;  it  was  chieflv  rock  or  earth  salt,  w  liich  abounds  in 
several  ])laces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  and  nothing 
can  he  more  solitary  or  desolate  than  tliese  districts ;  even 
birds  and  beasts  seem  affrighted  at  the  scene.  The  sen- 
tence denounced  against  idolatrous  Judah,  Jer.  xvii.  6, 
was,  that  her  land  should  be  as  desolate  as  one  of  these 
dreary  wastes.  This  salt  loses  its  savour  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  was  then  scattered  over  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  temple,  to  render  it  less  slippery  in  wet  weattier. 
Our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  refer  thereto.  Matt.  v.  13;  and 
his  words  present  an  affecting  caution  as  well  as  an  en- 
couragement to  every  professing  Christian.  "Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  preserving  it  from  being  destroyed 
through  the  corruptions  of  the  wicked,  but  justly  cast 
forth  as  worthless  refuse,  if  that  great  object  is  not  duly 
attended  to  by  you.  With  respect  to  the  confirmation  of 
covenants,  if  an  Arab  gives  a  traveller  salt,  he  may  be  as- 
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siired  of  his  protection.  It  is  related  of  an  Arab  robber, 
tliat  having  broken  into  a  i)alace,  he  was  about  to  de])art 
with  a  considerable  booty,  when  he  kicked  something  with 
his  foot  in  the  dark,  on  ])utting  it  to  his  mouth  he  found 
it  was  a  lump  of  salt.  Considering  that  he  had,  though 
unconsciously,  partaken  of  the  salt  of  the  owner  of  the 
pro])erty,  he  laid  down  the  articles  he  had  collected,  and 
hastened  from  the  spot. 


The  Jews,  in  Scripture,  are  frequently  called  the  cir- 
cumcision, in  allusion  to  their  being  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah  :  see  Gen.  xvii.  4 — 8,  "Thou  shalt  be 
a  father  of  many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any 
more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ; 
for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee.  And  I 
will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make  na- 
tions of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  I 
vill  establish  ray  co\enant  between  me  and  thee  and  tliy 
seed  after  thee  in  tlieir  generations  for  an  everlasting  co- 
venant, to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee. 
And  1  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the 
land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  an  everlasting  possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

Circumcision  was  ordained  as  a  token  of  this  covenant, 
and  Abraham  and  his  descendants  were  to  be  circumcised, 
as  a  token  of  their  partaking  its  benefits,  and  that  the  re- 
membrance of  it  might  not  be  forgotten.  But  the  free- 
ness  of  the  grace  of  justification,  which  was  promised  to 
Abraham  and  all  his  spiritual  seed  by  this  covenant,  pre- 
ceded the  institution  of  the  rite  of  circumcision.  This 
point  is  strongly  pressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  iv.  The 
apostle  also  shows  the  spiritual  or  mystical  intent  of  this 
ordinance,  by  teaching  that  as  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  only 
one  outwardly,  so  neither  is  that  (the  true)  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  "  he  is  a  Jew,"  or  true 
Israelite,  "  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God,"  Rom.  ii.  2S,  29 ;  see 
Col.  ii.  11. 
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The  Jews,  when  inclined  to  boast  of  tlieir  i)iivileges, 
often  called  themselves  "the  circumcision,"  and  spoke  of 
tlie  Gentiles  with  contempt  as  the  uncircumcised.  It  was 
the  sign  or  mark  of  their  profession  as  worshippers  of  the 
true  God ;  and  no  Jew,  witliout  this,  couhl  he.  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  ])assover,  Exod.  xii.  48;  thus  it  was  en- 
forced as  an  observance  of  the  Levitical  dispensation ; 
and  thus  Christ  ascribes  the  institution  of  circumcision  to 
Moses,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs,  John 
vii.  22.  As  it  was  a  rite  none  were  likely  to  choose  but 
from  a  ])rinciple  of  religious  faith  and  obedience,  so  it  was 
suited  to  teach  the  obligations  of  a  holy  nation,  to  seek 
for  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life. 

A  proselyte  of  the  covenant,  was  a  stranger,  who  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  had  been  circumcised,  and  thereljy 
was  pledged  to  keej)  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  as  well 
as  the  moral  law.  These  were  called  proselytes  of  right- 
eousness. A  prosehte  of  the  gate,  was  a  stranger  wlio 
sojourned  among  tlie  Jews,  "  the  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates,"  Dent.  xiv.  21.  He  worshipped  Jehovah  as  tlie 
only  true  God,  and  received  the  moral  law ;  but  he  was 
not  circumcised,  nor  engaged  to  the  ritual  and  ceremonial 
observances.  Of  this  description  jirobably  wei'e  "  the  de- 
vout men  who  feared  God,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  1.  They 
were  bound  to  tiie  observance  of  the  sabbath. 

The  rite  of  ci'Tumcision  was  to  be  performed  when  the 
child  was  eiglit  days  old,  even  though  that  day  might 
fall  upon  the  sabbath,  John  vii.  22;  and  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  then  customary  to  name  the  child :  see  re- 
specting John  the  Ba])tist  and  Jesus,  Luke  i.  59 ;  ii.  21 ; 
\vliere  we  read  how  Simeon  took  the  child  Jesus  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  him.  At  the  institution  of  this  rite 
Abram's  name  was  changed  to  Abraham. 

In  later  times  the  Jews  introduced  superstitious  and 
lumecessary  observances  into  this  as  well  as  other  rites. 
One  was  to  leave  a  seat  empty  for  the  ])ro])het  Elijah,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  present,  thougli  not  visible.  Tlie  whole 
observance  became  unnecessary,  and  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, wjien  the  ceremonial  law  was  done  away   by   the 
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coming  of  Christ,  and  tiie  Christian  (lis|jensati()n  was  set 
forth.  Tliere  are  frequent  references  to  this  in  the  writings 
of  the  a])()stles,  for  many  Jewish  Christians  were  still  at- 
taeheil  to  their  old  rites,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
ohservanee  of  them,  especially  circumcision,  which  was 
the  first,  and  as  it  were  the  bond  or  pledge  to  all  the  rest ; 
but  the  apostles,  particularly  St.  Paul,  earnestly  contended 
against  the  observance  of  this  rite  by  the  Gentiles  ;  know- 
ing, that  if  liljerty  was  permitted  in  this  respect,  their 
Christian  lil)erty  as  to  all  ceremonial  ol)servances  could 
IK)  longer  be  o])posed.  The  question  was  solemnly  con- 
sidered by  the  a])ostles  and  the  rest  of  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem, as  is  recorded  Acts  .w.  \\  hen  the  assembly  followed 
the  \iew  taken  by  the  apostle  James,  that  the  observance 
of  this  rite  was  not  to  he  required  from  Gentile  converts. 
Then  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  seem  to  have  gone  forth 
with  renewed  activity  and  success.  Yet,  while  the  temple 
stood,  many  Christians  who  were  of  Jewish  extraction, 
seem  to  have  considered  it  requisite  that  they  and  their 
children  should  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  St.  Paul  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  his 
mother  being  a  Jewess,  Acts  xvi.  1 — 'S  ;  and  the  apostle 
liimself  declared  before  Festus  that  he  had  not  done  any 
tiling  contrar\  to  the  law  of  the  Jews.  An  attempt  to 
confirm  this  point,  that  he  "  walked  orderly  and  kept  the 
law,"  in  which  perhaps  there  was  some  ilepartiu'c  from 
Christian  simplicity,  gave  rise  to  the  tumultuous  scenes 
that  eiuled  in  the  apostle  being  sent  to  Rome  as  a  |)risoner; 
see  Acts  xxi.  We  shall  find  it  best  always  to  act  with  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  with  truth,  and  not  even  in  a])])earance 
to  lay  stress  upon  things  which  in  oiu'  hearts  we  believe 
are  indifferent. 

It  is  ])lain  also  tint  Moses,  from  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  law,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Jews  to  the  sjji- 
ritual  inqjort  of  this  rite;  see  Dent.  x.  16;  xxx.  6.  Tiie 
latter  verse,  is  a  jn'oujise,  as  follows,  "  And  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  circimicise  thine  heart,  and  th*'  lieart  of  thy  seed, 
to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  uith 
all  thy  soul,  that  thou  maycst  live."  It  indicated  the 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sim  of  the  flcjli,  Col   ii-  11  ; 
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and  the  pro])liets  frequently  reproached  the  disobedient 
Jews  as  uncireumcised  in  heart.  Qiiarles,  in  his  Emblems, 
called  "  The  School  of  the  Heart,"  represents  a  heart 
decked  out  with  all  sorts  of  follies  and  vanities  which  are 
about  to  be  cut  off,  and  represents  Christ  as  saying  to  the 
soul. 

Consider  then  my  cross,  my  nails,  and  spear. 

And  lot  that  thouglit 
Cut  razor-like  thine  heart,  when  thou  dost  hear 
l£uw  dear  1  bought 
Thy  freedum  from  the  power  of  sin. 
And  that  distress  which  thou  wast  in. 

At  the  admission  of  full  proselytes,  who  were  called 
proselytes  of  righteousness,  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  were  customary.  The  two  latter 
were  required  of  women  as  well  as  men.  The  baptisms  or 
washings  were  accompanied  with  some  ceremonies,  and 
are  supjiosed  to  be  alluded  to  by  tlie  a]JOstle  Paul,  Ileb.  vi. 
2,  and  elsewhere.  A  ])roselyte  was  required  :  1.  To  come 
willingly;  neither  force  nor  fraud  might  be  emj)loved. 
2.  Perfectly  to  renounce  errors  and  idolatry,  and  entirely 
to  separate  from  former  friends :  the  Jews  called  prose- 
lytism  a  new  birth,  and  our  Lord  sliowed  that  men  must 
be  born  again,  not  only  of  water,  hut  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
John  iii.  5.  3.  Submission  to  the  law  given  by  Moses. 
4.  An  engagement  to  continue  faithfid  to  death. 


Another  pomt  respecting  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  law, 
noticed  by  Lowmaii,  must  here  be  briefly  adverted  to. 
The  ritual  law  clearly  denotes  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  separate  existence  of  departed  sjjirits, 
as  the  general  belief  of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  laws  against  consulting  the  dead ;  but  es- 
pecially by  the  strict  enactments  against  the  idolatrous 
customs  of  their  neighbours,  either  in  regarding  the  souls 
of  dead  men  as  demigods,  or  in  worshipping  demons  as 
the  guardians  of  mortal  men.  Not  only  are  there  direct 
laws  against  tliese  observances,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  rites  evidently  are  framed  so  as  ])ositively  to  exclude 
any  such  doctrines.     Nothing  is  more  expressly  set  forth, 
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than  that  no  attention  must  be  ])ai(l  to  any  belief  in  a 
class  of  inferior  deities,  wherewith  lieathenworshij)  abounds. 
Tliis  is  strongly  iin])lie(l  in  the  regulations  whieh  precluded 
all  undue  respect  to  the  dead  ;  see  Lev.  xix.  28.  The  ex- 
cess to  which  funeral  honours  were  carried  among  the 
heathen,  by  an  easy  transition  led  to  deifying  the  objects 
of  this  respect;  and  the  very  same  feeling  led  to  the 
canonizing  of  dead  men,  and  tlie  worship  of  saints,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Greek  church. 


Among  the  ritual  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  was 
the  consecration  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  and  the 
use  made  of  them  by  mixing  them  with  water,  to  be  cm- 
ployed  for  the  ceremonial  purifications,  by  sprinkling  the 
unclean.  This  is  of  the  more  importance,  as  the  rit  . 
certainly  had  direct  reference  to  Christ  and  things  don* 
under  the  gospel.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the 
water  used  for  purifying,  owed  even  its  typical  qualities 
to  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  mixed  with  it.  St.  Paul  makes 
a  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
chap.  ix.  13,  14  :  "  For  if  tlie  blood  of  bidls  and  of  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sjjrinkling  the  unclean,  sancti- 
fieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  Hesh  :  how  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  sjiot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works"  (sinful  deeds)  "  to  serve  the  living  God  !"  In 
Numbers  xix.  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this 
ritual  observance,  and  the  various  purposes  for  which  the 
ashes  were  to  be  used.  To  these  ceremonials  the  later 
Jews  made  very  considerable  additions.  Many  rules  were 
ai)i)()inted  for  guidance  in  selecting  the  heifer,  which  was 
shut  up  seven  days  l)efore  the  sacrifice.  The  priest  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  was  ])re])are<l  by  a  variety  of  ceremo- 
nials, and  the  animal  was  sacrificed  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
of  Kedron,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Tiie  heifer  being 
killed  and  burned,  the  ashes  were  gathered  up  with  great 
care,  pounded,  and  sifted.  One-third  was  laid  up  in  a  ])lace 
on  the  mountain  for  the  spriidvling  the  people,  one-third 
delivered  to  the  twenty-foiu-  courses  of  priests  for  tlieir 
purifications,  and  the  remainder  kept  in  a  chaudjer  of  the 
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temple.  The  lengths  to  which  the  later  Jews  carried  their 
superstitions  observances,  in  using  these  ashes,  are  too 
absurd  to  be  mentioned. 

According  to  Jewish  traditions,  nine  red  heifers  have 
been  sacrificed  :  one  by  Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron ;  one 
by  Ezra ;  seven  others  between  the  captivity  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  the  Romans ;  and  they  expect 
that  a  tenth  will  be  burned  in  the  days  of  their  Messiah. 
That  seven  should  have  been  required  during  the  last 
500  years,  and  only  two  during  the  preceding  period  of 
1,000,  shows  how  the  ceremonial  observances  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  sacrifice  of  this  heifer  was  typical  of  the 
death  of  Christ;  but  learned  men  jioint  out  several  circum- 
stances, by  wiiich  this  sacrifice  and  its  ceremonials  poured 
contempt  on  some  heathen  usages,  especially  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  an  animal  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  And 
by  confining  the  use  of  consecrated  water  to  one  case, 
that  of  defilement  by  a  dead  body,  the  use  of  similar 
lustrations  by  consecrated  water  on  other  occasions  was 
checked.  In  the  other  cases  of  general  occurrence,  the 
water  used  for  ])urification  was  selected  without  any  cere- 
monial observances ;  but  still  they  expressed  a  due  honour 
to  the  ])resence  of  Jehovah,  constantly  representing  how 
needful  it  was  for  those  honoured  by  a  near  approach  to 
the  Divine  Presence,  to  keep  themselves  pure,  and  cleansed 
from  all  filthiness  of  fiesh  and  spirit,  that  they  might  ho- 
nourably serve  a  God  so  holy  and  so  jmre. 

In  other  regulations  the  customs  of  the  heathens  are 
directly  opposed,  and  sometimes  expressly  forlndden,  as 
by  the  injunction  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, 
Exod.  xxiii.  19,  which  was  jiractised  among  the  heathen 
as  a  magical  rite.  They  sprinkled  the  milk  in  their  fields 
and  gardens,  believing  it  woidd  ens\n-e  fruitfulness  in  the 
following  year.  Also  in  the  distinctions  as  to  clean  and 
unclean  meats.  Lev.  xi.,  and  by  directing  sacrifices  of 
animals  which  were  accounted  sacred  by  the  heathen. 


One  more  ceremonial  must  be  noticed.  Tlie  rites  for 
cleansing  a  leper  are  stated  Lev.  xiv.  in  very  clear  and 
express  terms.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  cleansing  of 
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the  leper  was  not  m  any  manner  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  observance  of  any  rites  of  the  law,  or  by  any  pro- 
ceetlings  of  the  priests.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  ex- 
amine the  leper,  aud  pronounce  when  he  was  cleansed. 
The  priest  was  to  examine  the  lej)er  some  days  before 
he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
otter  the  sacritices  commanded  by  the  law  for  his  cleans- 
ing.  Tlie  same  course  was  pursued  in  the  temple,  where 
a  place  was  set  apart  for  the  leper  till  the  time  for  the 
offering  of  his  sacrifice  arrived.  Although  pronounced 
clean  by  the  priest  wliere  he  dwelt,  and  inspected  on  his 
arrival  at  the  temple,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  court  of  Israel  till  his  sacrifices 
had  been  offered.  He  stood  in  the  gate  Nicanor,  stretch- 
ing forwards  towards  the  inner  court,  but  might  not  pro- 
ceed farther  till  his  sacrifices  were  slain,  and  the  priest 
had  put  some  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  upon  his  left  ear. 
How  Uvely  this  representation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  aton- 
ing blood  of  Christ !  We  must  not  pass  by  the  ceremonial 
peculiar  to  this  rite,  of  the  two  birds  being  brought,  one  of 
which  was  killed,  and  the  other  let  loose.  This  circum- 
stance is  depicted  in  the  engraving  on  page  125 ;  and  is 
beautifully  alluded  to  by  Cowper,  in  his  well-known  hymn, 
entitled,  "  Old  Testament  Gospel,"  which  fully  sets  forth 
the  gospel  meaning  of  the  sacrifices. 

Israel,  iu  ancient  days, 

Nut  only  liail  a  view 

01'  Sinai  in  a  blaze. 

But  learn'd  the  gospel  too ; 
The  types  and  figures  were  a  glass, 
In  which  they  saw  a  Saviour's  lace. 

Dipt  in  his  fellow's  blood, 

Tlie  living  bird  went  free  ; 

The  type  well  understood, 

Exjiress'd  the  sinner's  plea  : 
Describ'd  a  gnilty  soul  enlarg'd. 
And  by  a  Saviour's  death  discharg'd. 

Jesus,  I  love  to  trace 

Throughout  the  sacred  page, 

The  footsteps  of  thy  grace, 

The  same  in  ev'ry  age: 
O  grant  that  I  may  faithful  be 
To  clearer  light  vouchsafed  to  me  J 
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Before  we  pass  from  this  division  of  our  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  the  able  arguments  by  which  Lowman 
and  Graves  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Jewish  ritual,  as 
a  system,  was  not  so  burdensome  as  many  sujipose.  It 
is  true,  that  there  were  many  ceremonial  oi)servanees,  but 
these  in  their  sim])le  and  original  form  were  all  found 
calculated  to  promote  the  temporal  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  Yiation ;  therefore  the  adversary  tempted  them  be- 
fore the  captivity  to  break  these,  and  to  refuse  compliance 
with  the  Divine  precepts  ;  and  after  the  captivity,  to  render 
the  kind  restrictions  a  heavy  yoke,  by  adding  their  own 
traditions.  The  sacrifices,  \\hen  offered  by  individuals  as 
sin-offerings,  were  light  compared  with  the  penalties  which 
might  have  been  enforced.  And  as  a  national  ritual,throuj:h 
at  times  complicated,  and  to  our  ideas  unpleasing,  the  sa- 
crifices could  not  be  regarded  as  expensive.  The  stated 
offerings  at  the  temple  during  the  year  have  been  estim.ated 
as  follows,  115  bullocks,  38  rams,  31  kids,  1,103  lambs, 
600  bushels  of  fine  flour,  600  gallons  of  oil,  and  400  gallons 
of  wine.  The  whole  yearly  expense  of  this  national  ritual 
service,  Lowman  observes,  would  not  cost  .^100  for  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  Still  the  ])ersonal  attendance,  the 
occasional  sacrifices  and  lustrations,  rendered  it  burden- 
some to  individuals,  when  compared  with  the  Christian 
dispensation;  see  Acts  xv.  10. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  ritual  ceremonies  of  the 
Jewish  law,  founded  upon  or  connected  with  sacrificial  ol)- 
servances;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  reader  is  satisfied  that 
the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  and  of 
every  ceremony  directed  by  Divine  authority,  was,  as  Low- 
man  expresses,  to  teach  and  exhort  the  Hebrews,  as  a  holy 
nation,  to  serve  God  in  purity  of  heart,  in  real  holiness, 
in  conformity  to  the  will  and  to  the  perfections  of  the  holy 
(jlod  himself.  The  ritual  of  the  IIel)rews  had  a  body  of 
moral  laws  as  well  as  ceremonial  instit\itions  ap])()inted  in 
it,  wliile  it  was  a  shadow  of  the  good  tilings  to  come  with 
the  promised  Messiah.  The  moral  law  still  remains  en- 
forced by  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  all  the 
ceremonies  have  j)assed  away;  we  now  live  under  a  new 
covenant,  according  to  which  Clu-ist  v\as  once  offered  to 
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bear  the  sins  of  many,  lleb.  ix.  28.  Read  also  Heb.  viii. 
8 — 13.  Under  tliis,  the  principles  of  holiness  and  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  spiritual  worship  are  still  inculcated, 
as  they  were  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of  John  the 
Bai)tist,  while  we  are  no  longer  placed  under  the  burden- 
some system  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  the  apostle 
Peter  characterised  as  a  yoke  which  neither  the  Jews  of 
his  day  nor  their  fatliers  were  able  to  bear.  Let  us  then 
rejoice,  that  tliere  is  not  any  such  restrictive  or  burdensome 
system  enacted  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  matter  for 
general  observance.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv.  23,  24,  "  The 
hour  Cometh,  aiul  now  is,  when  tlie  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
The  salvation  of  Israel  has  long  since  appeared  from  Zion, 
abrogating  all  the  ancient  ceremonies ;  and  God  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  such  as  liave  waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel  as  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Fiuisli'J  all  the  types  and  shadows 

Of  the  ceremonial  law, 
Finish'd  what  our  God  had  promised  ; 

Death  and  hell  no  more  need  awe. 

"It  is  finish'd!"  Saints  from  hence  your  comfoits  draw. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  WOaSIlIP  OF   PllAYKR  AND   PRAISE. 

Having  noticed  tlie  typical  services,  we  now  enter  upon 
tlio  second  part  of  our  subject,  which  niav  be  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  The  spiritual  worship  of  thh: 
Jkws,  althoiigh  it  has  been  frequently  shown,  that  all 
the  sacrificial  rites  had  a  typical,  and  therefore  a  sjiiritual 
meaning.  It  has  also  been  called  the  moral  law.  Oidy 
the  ritual  connected  with  sacrifices,  strictly  speaking,  was 
the  law  of  God  by  Moses  ;  the  moral  or  spiritual  was  given 
with  the  nature  of  man,  at  his  creation,  and  was  continued 
as  a  part  of  the  national  covenant  of  tlie  Jews,  and  tlie  ob- 
servance of  it  was  urged  as  a  condition  of  their  national 
welfare.  This  worship,  as  already  stated,  has  been  the 
same  under  all  the  three  dispensations,  and  consists  of 
jirayer  and  praise.  It  is  so  oljvious  that  such  addresses 
to  the  Creator  and  Reileemer  are  both  a  duty  and  a  ])rivi- 
lege,  that  there  coidd  be  no  need  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
importance  and  reasonableness  of  this  service,  and  to  en- 
join it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
law  ;  but  there  is  quite  enough,  botii  in  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua,  to  satisf}'  us  that  Moses  and  his  successor  taught 
the  Israelites,  that  they  were  to  draw  near  to  God  in  acts 
of  mental  worshij).  Ami  the  same  j)rinciples  are  taught 
in  every  ])art  of  Scripture.  The  necessity  for  prayer  at 
once  appears,  when  we  consider  the  de])endent  condition 
of  all  creatin-es,  who  can  oiilv  l)e  sup])orted  and  supplied 
by  that  bounty  and  liberality  which  at  first  created  all 
things.  Th.e  house  of  the  Lord  (see  Isa.  Ivi.  7)  is  espe- 
cially to  be  detioininated  the  liouse  of  ])r.'iy-er.  Nor  shoidd 
the  remark  of  Henry  be  forgotten,  that,  as  in  the  institu- 
tions, so  in  tlie  delations  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is 
more  of  Christ  than  perhaps  the  Old  Testament  saints 
were  aivare  of. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
made  partakers  of  the  grace  set  forth  ii;  the  j)rouiises  of 
rcdeini)tion,  and  that  they  instructed  their  children  in  the 
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same  trutlis.  This  appears  from  Abel's  conduct,  and  the 
early  distinction,  Gen  iv.  26,  between  those  who  received 
these  doctrines,  and  ])rofessed  themselves  followers  of 
God,  aiid  others  who  must  have  rejected  the  truth  ;  or  a 
difference  would  not  have  been  noticed.  When  God  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and  much  more 
where  he  is  believed  in  as  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  the 
heart  will  be  lifted  up  in  prayer  and  praise.  As  in  the 
case  of  Enoch,  and  of  Noah,  tlie  renewed  heart  will  walk 
with  God,  and  bow  can  tiiis  intercourse  be  maintained  un- 
less by  ])rayer?  They  came  to  God,  believing  that  he  is 
a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  him,  Heb.  ix.  G. 

We  find,  in  the  early  history  of  the  patriarchs  after  the 
flood,  enough  to  show  that  they  attended  to  prayer,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  others.  Abraham  prayed  for  Sodom. 
Lot  prayed  for  himself  and  his  family,  Gen.  xviii.  xi\. 
Abinielech  was  tolil  that  Abraham  would  pray  for  him. 
Gen.  XX.  7>  and  he  did  so  plead.  Eiiezer,  Abraham's 
steward,  probably  prayed  at  the  well.  Gen.  xxiv.  12.  Re- 
bekah's  mother  and  brother  prayed  for  her.  Isaac's  prayer 
in  the  field  appears  to  have  been  his  regular  evening  prac- 
tice, and  he  ])raye(l  for  his  sons.  Gen.  xxvii.  Jacob  wrestled 
all  night  with  God  in  ])rayer — but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  instances  of  this  natui-e.  These  all  confessed 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  they 
called  God  their  God,  and  desired  a  heavenly  inheritance. 
How  can  faith  exist  without  jjrayer  ?  And  praise  neces- 
sarily accompanies  prayer;  it  is  part  of  it.  The  names  by 
which  the  patriarchs  called  various  places,  frequently  were 
acts  of  praver  or  praise.  Thus,  when  ])revented  from  offer- 
ing up  Isaac,  Abraham  called  the  place  Jehovah-Jireh, 
which  mean,  "The  Lord  will  ])rovide."  When  the  herd- 
men  of  Gerar  ceased  to  strive  with  the  herdmen  of  Isaac, 
he  called  the  name  of  the  well  Rehoboth,  or  room,  adding 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness.  Gen.  xxvi.  22. 
Jacob  called  the  ])lace  where  he  had  prayed,  Peniel,  ex- 
pressing his  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  ])ermitted  to 
see  God,  and  yet  was  ])reserved.  The  blessing  the  pa- 
triarchs nttered  res])ecting  their  descendants,  were  both 
prayers  and  praises ;  see  particulai-ly  the  words  of  dying 
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Jacob.  Leah  not  only  praised  the  Lord  for  his  provi- 
dential mercy  to  her,  but  expressly  named  one  of  her 
cliililren  Judah  ;  that  is,  "  praise."  The  book  of  Job,  also, 
is  full  of  passages  which  indicate  a  mental  and  spiritual 
communioM  with  his  God.  It  may  further  be  observed, 
that  most  of  the  places  w  here  the  ])atriarchs  erected  altars 
for  sacrifice  had  previously  been  marked  by  their  spiritual 
intercourse  with  God.  Thus,  at  Bethel,  or  the  house  of 
God,  where  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar,  or  pile  of  stones,  to  keep 
in  remenil)rance  his  remarkable  vision,  an  altar  afterwards 
was  built  by  Divine  command. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  show  that  prayer  and  praise, 
or  spiritual  worship,  were  continually  offered  under  the 
second  dispensation,  without  sacrifices,  as  well  as  when 
accoin])anied  by  offerings.  The  solemn  injunction,  "  Hear, 
O  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ;  and  thou  shalt 
love  llie  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might;"  see  Dent.  ri.  4,  5,  plainly 
shows  a  spiritual  religion  of  the  heart,  not  mere  outward 
ceremonies  like  heathen  sacrifices.  In  Numb.  vi.  23 — 26 ; 
X.  35,  36;  Dent.  xxvi.  3,  5 — 11,  13 — 15,  are  short  devo- 
tional formularies  of  prayer  for  stated  occasions.  In  the 
ceremonies  a|)])ointed  for  the  expiation  of  a  murder  when 
tiie  ]ierpetrator  was  unknown,  a  prayer  was  appointed, 
whicli  is  recorded  Deut.  xxi.  7,  S.  In  accordance  with 
this  princii)le,  the  prophet  Samuel  expressly  declares,  that 
"  to  obey  is  l)etter  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams,"  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  The  occasion  upon  which 
these  words  were  uttered  particularly  claims  notice.  King 
Sai'l  and  the  people  had  disobeyed  the  Divine  directions, 
and  thought  to  compensate  for  so  doing  by  offering  sacri- 
fices. Tlie  prophet  Ilosea  calls  upon  Israel  to  return  to 
tlie  Lord,  and  when  accepted,  to  offer  "  the  calves  of  the 
lips ;"  not  the  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts,  but  the  thanks- 
givings of  the  heart. 

Tlie  expressions  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm  imply  that  God 
would  not  accept  the  typical  sacrifice,  where  thanksgiving 
unto  God,  and  the  calling  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
had  been  neglected;  see  ver.  14,  15.  In  ver.  23,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  offering  praise  is  glorifying  God :  see 
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also  Prov.  xxi.  3,  the  strong  declaration,  Isa.  i.  11  — 17, 
aiid  Jer.  vii.  21 — 23;  IIos.  vi.  6;  Amos  v.  21,  22;  Mic, 
vi.  6 — 8.  To  these  may  be  added  tlie  declaration  of  the 
scribes,  confirmed  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  To  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  niiderstanding,  and 
with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  tlie  strength,  and  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole  burut-otfer- 
ings  and  sacrifices,"  Mark  xii.  33.  The  book  of  Psalms 
may  be  considered  as  expressions  of  spiritual  worsliii)  in 
prayer  and  praise.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  noble 
hymns  of  praise,  sung  by  Miriam,  Moses,  Deborah,  and 
Hannah,  in  earlier  times. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  to  say  much  to  show  that 
])rayer  and  praise  are  directed  under  the  third,  or  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  We  have  the  precept,  to  "  Pray  al- 
ways ;"  and  "  Pray  without  ceasing  ;"  the  promise,  "  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive;"  the  injunction,  "In  every  thing 
give  thanks;"  and  the  assurance,  that  "  Whatsoever  we 
ask  in  the  name  of  Christ  it  shall  be  given."  And  the 
apostle  says,  "Speak  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Lord." 

Does  the  reader  ask  why  so  much  is  here  said  n])on  a 
matter  so  plain,  and  in  itself  so  evident?  The  answer 
may  easily  be  given — Mankind  are  not  inclined  to  act  as 
though  these  Divine  precepts  were  self-evident.  Do  we 
not  find  many  acting  like  Saul  of  old  ?  How  else  do  those 
act  who  perhaps  scarcely  ever  pray,  or  commune  with  their 
God  in  private,  yet  are  |)unctual  in  their  attendance  on 
outward  ordinances,  regular  at  their  place  of  worship, 
constant  in  receiving  the  Lord's  supjier,  and  ])erhaps  never 
omitting  any  one  of  the  formularies  in  their  "  Com])anion 
to  the  Altar!"  May  we  not  ask  such  persons  to  consider 
wherein  their  sacrifices  ditfer  from  the  rejected  offerings 
of  old?  They  are  outward  and  formal  acknowledgments 
of  the  Saviour,  just  as  were  the  typical  sacrifices;  but  are 
they  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  spoken  of  Eccl.  v.  1? 
And  we  may  add,  that  the  words  in  ver  4,  "  He  hath  no 
pleasure  in  fools,"  should  startle  many,  for  what  are  prayers 
but  vows,  solemnly  expressed,  therefore  to  be  performed 
as  solemnl}'. 
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PLACES  FOR  SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP  —  PROSEUCHAS 

SYNAGOOI'ES,  AND  TlIJi  SYXAGOGLUi  SERVICE. 

We  now  have  to  notice  the  jjlaces  used  for  prayer  and 
praise.  We  read  of  Isaac's  meditating  and  ])raviiig  in  the 
field,  and  of  Abraham's  planting  a  grove  in  Beersheba, 
Gen  xxi.  .'i'3,  and  there  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  everlasting  God ;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  early  days  any  buildings  were  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  kept  separate  for  this  use  only.  The  social 
worship,  we  may  supi)ose,  was  family  worsliip ;  and  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions,  doubtless  at  the  ])lace  of  sa- 
crifice ;  ))erha|)s  some  other  persons  might  occasionally 
attend  from  various  motives. 

The  earliest  mention  of  any  separate  building,  ap])ar- 
rently  used  expressly  for  religious  worship,  is  the  first  ta- 
bernacle, mentioned  Exod.  xxxiii.  7-  The  use  of  this,  in- 
deed, is  uncertain,  and  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  a  temporary  building  erected  for  the  use  of  Moses, 
in  transacting  the  daily  afl'airs  of  the  congregation.  But 
we  find  that  soon  after,  a  tabernacle  expressly  for  religious 
t\  |)ical  worship  was  erected ;  this  was  carried  by  the 
Israelites  in  all  their  journeyings  to  the  promised  land, 
and  set  up  wherever  they  rested. 

As  individuals  continued  to  offer  sacrifices  in  other 
places,  even  after  the  tabernacle  had  been  erected  and  the 
ceremonial  rites  instituted,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
resorted  to  those  ])laces  also  for  prayer  and  ])raise.  Tiie 
history  of  Micah  shous  that  he  had  a  house,  or  apartment, 
es])ecially  devoted  to  the  images,  the  worship  of  which  he 
mixed  with  the  worship  of  Jehovaii;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  those  who  continued  faithful  to  the  true  religion 
would  have  places  where  they  assembled  for  Divine  service. 

Prideaux  considers  that  from  an  early  period  there  were 
places  for  the  people  to  offer  up  prayers  to  God,  which 
were  called  by  a  name  signifying  the  assemblies  of  God, 
but  in  after  times  proseuchas.    These  were  open  enclosures, 
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built  in  private  and  retired  spots,  frequently  in  high  jiLices, 
and  on  mountains,  without  any  covering,  except  jjcrliaps 
the  shade  of  trees.  And  those  high  places  which  are  not 
condemned  in  Scripture,  proljably  were  proseuchas.  Sa- 
muel resorted  to  such  a  place,  1  Sam.  ix.  19 :  another  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  cliapter,  and  others  elsewhere. 
Prideaux  thinks  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  in  Shechem, 
b)'  which  Joshua  set  up  a  pillar  under  an  oak.  Josh.  xxiv.  26, 
was  one  of  these  proseuchas,  and  it  is  evident  there  were 
trees  near  it.  Epiphanius  describes  such  a  place  near 
Shechem,  in  the  fourth  century.  Several  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  mention  proseuchas  as  resorted  to  among 
the  Jews  in  later  times.  The  passage,  Luke  vi.  12,  when 
literally  translated  is,  "  In  those  days  Jesus  retired  to  a 
mountain  to  pray,  and  he  passed  all  the  night  in  a  pro- 
seucha  of  God."  We  cannot  suppose  our  Lord  would 
have  resorted  with  this  intent  to  a  building  forbidden  by 
the  law,  or  used  for  idolatrous  worship,  nor  did  any  such 
places  exist  at  that  time  in  Judea.  St.  Paul  found  a  pro- 
seucha  at  Pliilippi,  to  which  Lydia  resorted.  Acts  xvi. 
He  taught  there,  and  her  conversion  encourages  regular 
attendance  on  public  worship.  The  Jewish  prosenclias 
are  noticed  by  Juvenal,  who  was  a  heathen  Roman  jjoet. 
Other  writers  also  mention  the  existence  of  ])roseuchas  in 
different  countries.  Philo  complains  that  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  cut  down  the  trees  by  which  the 
proseiichas  in  that  city  were  shaded.  A  proseucha  at 
Mispah  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Maccabees,  (iii.  46.) 

We  may  also  trace  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews  re- 
sorted to  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  and  the  schools  of  the 
jn-ophets,  to  be  instructed  in  religious  matters ;  and  from 
the  observation  of  the  husband  of  the  Shunamite,  2  Kings 
iv.  23,  we  learn  that  these  assemblies  were  usual  on  the 
new  moons  and  sabbaths.  But  there  is  no  decisive  state- 
ment of  regular  public  services  till  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Prideaux  thinks  this  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  why  the  people  were  so  easily  led  into  idolatry, 
when  the  kings  and  rulers  were  men  who  did  not  take 
active  measures  to  keep  uj)  true  religion  throughout  the 
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country.  Such  ti'iit-s  a)ii)ear  to  he  pointed  out  h}'  the  ex- 
pression, "  They  (hd  that  which  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes."  It  is  ]))ain  from  tlie  Scripture  records,  that  during 
the  times  of  the  judges,  and  also  under  many  of  the  kings, 
pidjUc  matters  of  a  rehgious,  as  well  as  of  a  civil  nature, 
were  in  many  respects  subject  to  changes,  and  often  in 
confusion. 

The  synagogues  were  buildings  expressly  for  worship ; 
they  require  particular  notice.  Learned  men  have  written 
much  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  thai 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  these 
existed  before  the  Bab\lonish  captivity.  It  is  thought 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  was  either  written  after  that  period,  and  that 
ver.  8,  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  synagogues  by  An- 
tiochus,  or  that  the  expression,  wlrich  in  the  original  is, 
"  all  the  assemblies  of  God,"  describes  the  proseuchas 
already  mentioned. 

During  the  captivity,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  resorted 
to  the  houses  of  the  prophets  or  other  holy  men,  who  were 
accustomed  fo  instruct  their  families,  and  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, especially  the  law;  see  Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1;  Neh. 
viii.  18 :  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of 
synagogues,  we  may  conclude  that  the  advantages  found 
to  result  from  such  assemblies  induced  their  general  adop- 
tion. Probably  they  might  be  used  by  the  Jews  in  foreign 
countries,  before  they  became  general  in  Judea.  Pliilo,  a 
Jewish  native  of  Alexandria,  contends  for  their  antiquity. 
The  practice  of  Ezra,  to  read  the  law  publicly,  with  ex- 
planations, may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  these 
assemblies  becoming  general,  and  they  were  very  numerous 
in  the  time  of  the  Asmouean  princes.  The  best  way  to 
reconcile  the  dilFerent  opinions  on  the  subject,  appears  to 
be,  to  suj)pose  that  the  people  from  their  first  settlement 
in  Canaan  used  to  meet  in  the  ojjcu  air,  in  high  places 
and  proseuchas ;  also  in  houses,  and  jr.irticularly  at  the 
houses  of  the  pro])hets  :  and  tiiat,  after  the  captivity,  these 
meetings  became  more  general  and  regular,  houses  were 
built  expressly  fur  the  purjiose  of  worship,  and,  before  the 
time  wiien  our  Saviour  was  upon  eartii,  the  synagogue 
worship  had  become  regularly  established.   The  assembiing 
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together  in  the  open  air,  as  mentioned  Neh.  viii.  1,  and 
Ezra  X.  \),  would  soon  be  found  inoouveuient  in  many 
respects. 

The  rules  respecting  synagogues  were,  that  one  should 
be  built  wherever  at  least  ten  persons  of  full  age  and  free 
condition  could  be  got  together  to  form  a  congregation, 
for  unless  that  number  of  ))ersons  were  present,  the  ser- 
vice could  not  be  performed.  It  was  therefore  usual  to 
appoiut  ten  men  to  attend  whenever  the  service  was  per- 
formed ;  in  some  cases  tliey  seem  to  have  had  regular  sa- 
laries for  so  doing.  In  our  Saviour's  time  the  synagogues 
had  so  increased  that  there  was  no  town  without  one  or 
more  of  these  buildings.  In  Tiberias,  the  Jewish  writers 
say  there  were  twelve  synagogues,  and  in  Jerusalem  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty.  Even  if  tliis  number 
is  an  exaggeration,  it  shows  that  the  synagogue  worship 
was  general,  and  that  the  tem])le  worship  did  not  render 
it  unnecessary.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  that  the  national 
typical  services  were  not  mtended  to  render  spiritual  and 
personal  worship  unnecessary,  though  even  these  had  often 
been  allowed  to  degenerate  into  formality. 

The  synagogues  were  not  required  to  be  of  any  parti- 
cular form,  although  they  were  similar  in  their  internal 
arrangements  ;  the  western  end  being  for  the  ministers 
and  elders,  the  eastern  for  the  body  of  the  congregation. 
There  was  a  table  on  wliich  the  roll  or  book  of  the  law 
was  spread,  and  on  the  east  side  a  chest  or  ark,  covered 
witli  a  rich  veil,  in  which  the  roll  was  kept.  Also  there 
was  a  pulpit  or  reading  pew,  large  enough  to  hold  several 
persons.  The  seats  were  so  arranged  that  the  people 
looked  towards  the  l)ook  of  the  law  and  the  elders.  Tlie 
elders  sat  \\ith  their  backs  to  the  ark  and  tiieir  faces  to- 
^^ards  the  people.  These  were  the  chief  seats  the  Phari- 
sees were  so  eager  to  occup\',  see  Matt,  xxiii.  6,  and  a  si- 
milar desire  among  the  Christian  Hebrews  seems  to  be 
condemned,  James  ii.  3.  The  women  sat  iu  a  gallery  in- 
closed with  lattice  work,  so  that  they  could  see  without 
being  seen.  To  build  a  syiuigogue  appears  to  have  been 
deemed  an  act  of  piety,  as  tlie  erecting  of  a  church  or 
chapel  is  considered  at  the  present  day,  Luke  vii.  5.    The 
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modern  Jewish  synagogues  resembled  the  ancient  ones  as 
to  many  ])oints  of  their  interior  arrangements. 

The  officers  of  the  synagogue  were:  1.  The  rulers, 
Luke  viii.  41,  49.  These  had  the  chief  care  and  direction 
of  the  matters  concerning  the  synagogue  and  its  services, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  council  or  tribunal  of  judgment.  They 
were  more  than  one ;  thus  at  Corinth  both  Crispus  and 
Sosthenes  are  mentioned  as  rulers  of  the  synagogue.  The 
number  usually  was  three.  2.  The  second  officer  was 
called  the  angel  of  the  church ;  he  was  the  minister  of  the 
synagogue,  and  laboured  among  them  in  word  or  doctrine. 
He  also  a))iJointed  the  readers,  and  stood  by  them  to  see 
that  they  read  aright.  Hence  he  was  also  called,  hezen, 
or  overseer.  The  title  "  angels,"  given  to  the  ministers 
of  .the  seven  churches  in  the  Revelation,  a])pears  to  have 
reference  to  this  officer.  3.  The  deacons,  almoners,  or 
pastors  of  the  poor,  were  usually  three  in  number.  They 
collected  alms  from  house  to  house;  there  was  also  a  poor's 
box  in  the  synagogue.  From  these  funds  the  poor  Jews 
were  relieved  on  the  sabbath-eve.  The  deacons  had  the 
care  of  the  utensils  of  the  synagogue.  4.  The  interpreter, 
who  stood  beside  the  reader,  to  translate  the  portion  of 
Scripture  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  language  then  used. 
As  for  instance,  in  Judea,  into  the  Chaldee  dialect.  Among 
the  Greek  Jews  the  law  was  read  in  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  called  the  Septuagint.  To  these  officers 
are  to  be  added  the  doctor  or  lecturer  of  the  divinity 
school,  and  his  interpreter. 

In  the  methods  for  the  synagogue  services,  as  Lowman 
remarks,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  left  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  Abrahamic  worship,  for  the  Mosaic  ritual 
contained  no  directions  for  these  services.  They  differed 
but  little  from  the  present  w  orship  of  Christian  assemblies, 
and  thus  connect  the  three  dispensations  together. 

The  routine  of  the  public  service  was  as  follows.  The 
angel  or  minister  ascended  the  raised  platform  or  pulpit, 
the  people  all  standing  in  a  posture  of  devotion.  Their 
liturgies  or  prescribed  forms  at  first  were  few,  but  after- 
wards increased  to  a  great  number,  when  the  service 
became  long  and  tedious,  and  the  directions  respecting  it 
n2 
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intricate  and  perplexed.  The  most  solemn  part  of  the 
synagogue  prayers  are  the  Shema,  or  Shemoiieh  Esreh, 
eighteen  prayers  which  the  Jews  say  were  composed  and 
appointed  by  Ezra.  They  certainly  are  very  ancient,  a 
considerable  part  of  tliem  were  probaljly  in  use  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.  The  first  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  : 
"  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  Great  God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  Higii 
God,  bountifully  dispensing  benefits,  the  Creator  and  Pos- 
sessor of  the  universe,  who  rememberest  the  good  deeds 
of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those 
who  are  descended  from  them,  for  thy  name  sake,  O  King, 
our  Helper,  our  Savioiu",  and  our  Shield.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  Shield  of  Abraham." 

These  prayers,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  to  be  said  by  all 
Jews  every  day.  Many  other  j)rayers  were  added  to  these; 
and  (mr  Lord  in  his  time  found  fault  with  the  long  |niblic 
devotions  of  the  Pharisees,  as  being  made  merely  for  a 
pretence.  Matt.  xxui.  14 ;  Luke  xx.  47-  A  prayer  is  of- 
fered by  the  modern  Jews  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, also  a  curse  or  execration  on  the  Christians.  The 
people  res])on(led  at  the  close  of  each  jirayer,  saying 
"  Amen,"  or  "  So  be  it."  Among  the  idle  superstitions 
of  the  later  Jews,  may  be  included  their  o])inion  of  the 
efficacy  attached  to  this  word,  some  believing  that  the 
gates  of  paradise  will  be  open  to  any  one  who  says  Amen, 
with  all  his  might !  They  covered  their  heads  while  they 
prayed,  thereby  professing  reverence,  and  that  they  were 
unworthy  to  appear  before  God. 

The  second  ])art  of  the  synagogue  service  was  the  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.  This  comprised  :  1.  Three  portions  of 
Scripture,  called  the  Kerioth  Shema,  from  the  word  with 
which  the  first  begins.  They  are.  Dent.  vi.  6 — 9  ;  xi.  13 — 
21  ;  Numb.  XV.  37 — 41,  and  form  a  solemn  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish service.  2.  A  ])orti()n  of  the  law,  or  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  These  are  divuled  in  fifty-four  paraschoith  or  sec- 
tions, one  being  allotted  to  every  sabbath,  thus  supplying 
enough  for  their  longest  or  intercalary  year,  and  in  other 
years  some  of  the  shortest  sections  were  put  together. 
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This  annual  course  of  reading  began  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. 3.  Selections  from  the  prophetical  writings,  called 
haphtoroth.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  prohibited  the 
j)ublic  reading  of  the  law,  passages  from  the  prophets  were 
substituted,  and  were  retained  when  tlie  prohibition  as  to 
the  law  was  removed.  The  iiaplitoroth  are  portions  from 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books  iutermixed ;  there  are 
some  variations  as  to  these  among  the  Jews  of  different 
nations ;  but  the  portions  of  the  law,  and  many  of  tiiose 
of  the  prophets  also,  remain  now  the  same  as  they  \vere  iu 
the  days  of  our  Saviour.  Henderson  found  that  the  pro- 
phecy, Joel  ii.  28 — 32,  forms  a  part  of  the  service  for  the 
day  of  pentecost,  among  the  Kairite  Jews  who  live  in  the 
Crimea.  The  ajjostle  Peter  quoted  those  verses  in  his 
discourse  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  Acts  ii. 
IG — 21.  It  is  very  probable,  tliat  in  the  days  of  the 
a])ostles  this  passage  formed  a  part  of  the  haphtoroth  of 
the  day,  which  «ould  render  the  quotation  particularly 
forcible  and  ai)pro])iiate.  The  other  modern  Jews  stop  at 
ver.  27,  thus  omitting  a  very  important  jiart,  a  circum- 
stance not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  excepting  by  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  thus  quoted,  to  the  conviction  of 
many  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  the  apostle. 

The  nuuiber  of  readers  in  the  synagogue  varied  from 
three  to  seven,  but  there  miglit  not  be  fewer  tlian  three 
readers  of  tlie  law.  On  the  sabliath,  seven  was  tlie  usual 
number.  If  priests  and  Levites  w  ere  present,  one  of  each 
read  a  jiortiou,  the  other  live  were  private  Israelites. 
They  were  selected  by  the  minister,  who  cliose  whom  he 
pleased.  The  person  called  upon  then  went  into  the  desk 
or  pulpit  with  the  minister,  and  the  roll  being  opened,  the 
reader  waited  till  tlie  ruler  of  the  synagogue  told  him  to 
comuience.  He  begau  with  a  short  jjrayer,  blessing  God 
that  he  had  chosen  them  to  Ije  his  people,  and  had  given 
to  them  his  law.  The  minister,  as  already  stated,  stood  by 
the  readers;  if  any  word  was  omitted  or  ])ronounced  wrong, 
he  made  them  correct  the  error :  this  point  was  strictly 
observed.  The  plan  aj)pears  well  calculated  tt>  interest 
the  people  at  large  in  tlie  j)uiilic'  services,  and  would  assist 
the  minister  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
little  relief  iu  this  resp  'ct  provided  for  the  ministers  of 
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Protestant  churches  surely  is  to  be  regretted ;  without  re- 
ferring to  the  course  pursued  bj'  any  churches  in  particular, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  painful  to  see  the  strength  of  the 
preacher  often  expended  upon  details,  which  could  be  well 
performed  by  many  others  there  present. 

The  last  part  of  the  synagogue  service  was  expounding 
the  Scriptures  and  preaching  from  them.  In  Luke  iv.  is 
an  account  how  the  first  of  these  was  conducted  in  the 
synagogue  service,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Let  the  reader 
refer  to  that  chapter,  and  read  ver.  15 — 22.  This  took 
place  at  Nazareth,  Christ's  own  city,  where  he  would  be  a 
member  of  the  synagogue.  He  was  called  out  to  read  the 
section  of  the  pro])hets  ajipointed  for  that  day,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  51st  haphtoroth.  This  now  begins 
at  ver.  10,  but  our  Lord  read  from  the  first  verse.  A.  Clarke 
well  asks,  "  Have  the  Jews  altered  this  haphtoroth,  know- 
ing tlie  use  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  an- 
cestors?'' He  stood  up  to  read  the  word  of  God  as  was 
customary  for  the  reader  to  do,  and  unrolling  the  manu- 
script, which  would  be  something  in  this  form,  till  he  came 


to  the  lesson  for  the  day,  he  read  it ;  then  rolling  the  book 
again,  he  gave  it  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down  while  ex- 
plaining it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews.     Sometime*, 
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when  the  reader  expounded,  he  did  not  read  the  whole  of 
the  appointed  portion. 

The  preaching  was  arranged  in  the  following  manner. 
The  minister  might  call  on  any  person  who  was  jjresent, 
to  speak  or  preach  after  the  regular  services  of  the  day 
were  gone  tlirough,  and  from  several  passages  in  tlie 
Gospels  and  Acts,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  we  find  it  was  not  unusual  to  invite  strangers  to 
do  this.  Thus,  Acts  xiii.  15,  16,  after  the  portions  from 
the  law  and  the  proj)liets  had  been  read,  tlie  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  sent  to  Paul  and  his  companions,  saying, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  peoijle,  say  on."  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and 
beckoning  with  his  hand  said,  "  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye 
that  fear  God,  give  audience,"  etc.  Other  passages  show 
that  it  was  customary  ft)r  the  ajiostles  thus  to  preacli  in 
the  synagogues.  Our  Lord's  history  records  tlie  same. 
Luke  iv.  l(),  shows  that  he  used  to  attend  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath  day  ;  and  it  ajjpears  to  have  been  his  cus- 
tom, even  where  he  was  not  a  member,  for  him  to  teach 
or  ])reach  after  the  law  and  the  ])rophets  had  been  read. 
Here  is  a  w  ide  distinction  between  the  s])iritual  sacrifices  of 
prayer  and  praise,  and  the  typical  of  slain  beasts  under  the 
ceremonial  law.  For  admiuistcriug  tlie  latter,  a  se])arate 
order  of  men,  all  of  one  tribe,  were  trained  up  from  their 
youth,  and  especially  devoted  to  these  services;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  the  former.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  the  spi- 
ritual priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melehisedec,  says,  "  He 
of  whom  these  things  are  spoken  pertaineth  to  another 
tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar. 
For  it  is  e\ideut  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah ;  of 
which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood." 

How  completely  the  Jewish  rabbins,  even  in  prayer,  lost 
sight  of  the  vicarious  offices  of  the  Mediator,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  sacrifices,  and  substituted  what  was  personally 
their  own,  ap])ears  from  the  following  account,  given  by 
Schoettgen  :■ — When  Rabbi  Seheschett  once  fasterl,  after  he 
had  finished  his  prayers,  he  said,  "  O  Lord  of  the  universe, 
it  is  known  to  thee,  that  if  auv  one  who  Isad  sinned  stood 
in  thy  temiile,  he  brought  a  sacrifice  to  thee,  but  of  that 
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no  part  was  offered  excepting:  tlie  fat  and  the  blood,  and 
these  beins^  offered  he  was  cleansed  from  his  sin.  Now 
I  fast  so  that  my  fat  and  my  blood  waste  away ;  may  it 
then  please  thee  that  my  fat  and  my  blood,  thus  wasted 
away,  may  be  accounted  as  if  I  had  offered  them  upon  thy 
altars,  and  grant  me  thy  grace."  How  the  Jews  rested 
in  "the  beggarly  elements,"  ap])ears  from  another  extract. 
"The  Israelites  said,  Wliile  the  temple  stood  we  offered  to 
thee  fat  and  other  things  by  which  was  obtained  ex])iation. 
Now  we  offer  to  thee  our  fat,  our  blood,  and  our  lives,  may 
it  please  thee  that  they  may  be  an  expiation  for  us !" 

The  days  for  the  synagogue  services  were  the  2nd  of 
the  week,  or  Monday ;  the  5th,  Thursday ;  and  Saturday, 
or  the  sabbath.  The  first  two  were  called  days  of  as- 
sembling, and  were  kept  as  fasts  by  the  strict  Jews ; 
to  this  the  Pharisee  probably  refers,  Luke  xviii.  12.  It 
seems  also  to  be  alluded  to.  Acts  xiii.  42,  where  the  ori- 
ginal words  strictly  mean,  "  in  the  middle  sabbath,"  pro- 
bably the  next  synagogue  day.  As  the  people  were  anxious 
about  what  they  had  heard,  we  may  su])pose  they  did  not 
wish  to  defer  hearing  more  on  the  subject  for  a  whole  week. 

The  reason  assigned  fur  this  apjiointment,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  law  was  publicly  read  every  three  days, 
deserves  notice,  though  it  is  connected  with  that  mystical 
plan  of  interpretation,  by  which  the  Jews  of  later  time? 
often  made  void  both  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  Exod. 
XV.  22,  it  is  stated  that  the  Israelites  were  in  great  dis- 
tress, on  their  travelling  three  days  together  m  the  wilder- 
ness without  meeting  with  any  water.  By  their  mystical 
rules  of  interpretation,  they  explained  this  water  to  mean 
the  law ;  and  said  that  they  were  thus  taught  that  they 
ought  not  to  allow  three  days  to  pass  without  hearing  a 
portion  of  it.  They  therefore  divided  the  weekly  portion 
into  two,  by  reading  half  on  each  of  the  days  of  assem- 
bling, and  on  the  sabbath  they  read  the  whole  in  the_ 
morning,  and  again  in  the  evening.  The  same  plan  was 
pursued  with  the  portion  from  the  prophets.  Surely 
Christians  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  this.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  holy  men  of  old  wrote  as  they  were  in- 
spired by  God  the  Spirit,  are  as  water  to  tl\e  soul ;  and 
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many  a  wea»/  thirsty  soul  finds  them  refreshing,  as  water 
is  to  the  tired  thirsty  hodily  frame.  We  have  advantages, 
by  the  art  of  printing  and  the  free  circulation  of  Bibles, 
which  the  Jews  had  not,  few  of  whom  could  have  the 
Scriptures  in  his  possession.  But  how  many  there  are 
among  us,  wlio  regard  not  this  living  water  in  any  form ! 
who  are  careless  as  to  the  wants  of  their  souls,  though 
most  anxious  to  supjil}'  every  desire  of  their  bodies!  Such 
as  these  allow  the  living  water  to  remain  untasted,  from 
the  end  of  one  week  to  that  of  another;  but  they  will 
bitterly  lament  this  neglect  at  the  solemn  day  of  account. 
Again,  we  may  here  remark  upon  this  attention  to  the 
public  ordinances,  as  calling  for  the  notice  of  professing 
Christians.  The  Jews  found  that  it  was  good  not  to  ne- 
glect the  assembling  themselves  together  at  shorter  inter- 
vals than  the  weekly  sabbaths ;  and  is  it  not  the  same  with 
Christians?  When  this  intermediate  assembling  together 
is  neglected,  assuredly  the  soid  will  be  less  healthy  and 
vigorous  than  when  it  is  frequently  and  regularly  refreshed 
and  nourislied  by  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Reader,  you 
are  a  traveller  and  ))ilgrim,  passing  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world  ;  it  is  not  good  for  your  soul,  that  you  should 
journey  from  sabbath  to  sabbath  without  hearing  of  a  Sa- 
viour's love,  and  partaking  of  the  gospel  feast  set  before 
the  followers  of  Christ  during  the  interval.  Use  your 
jirivileges.  Where  there  are  weekly  services,  dispensing 
the  l)read  of  life,  enjoy  them  ;  and  if  your  lot  is  in  a  barren 
and  thirsty  land  where  water  can  scarcely  be  found,  ]iray 
to  Ilim  who  can  cause  rivers  to  flow  even  in  the  driest 
j)laces.  Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  simple  state- 
ment of  a  poor  ]nous  man,  who  mentioned  that  his  regular 
enijiloyment  once  was  sucli  as  deprived  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  dul}'  on  public  ordinances.  He  then 
related  how  he  had  earnestly  and  constantly  pleaded  with 
God,  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  such  opportunities  more  fre- 
quently, and  added,  that  God  had  heard  his  ])rayer.  An 
outward  affliction  had  been  sent,  that  disabled  him  from 
following  the  employment  which,  from  regard  to  his  family, 
he  had  not  ventured  to  relinquish ;  but  all  was  ordered 
iu  mercy,  and  he  described  with  joy,  how  he  was  uov» 
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enabled,  evcrj'  day  in  the  week,  to  assemble  together  with 
some  who  cared  for  the  Lord,  by  attending  some  place  ol 
worshi]),  or  joining  some  companies  who  were  real  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  tiie  days  of  synagogue  service,  the  people  met  three 
times — at  nine  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  three  in 
the  afternoon ;  hours  corresponding  with  the  temple  ser- 
vices. None  might  pass  the  door  of  a  synagogue  during 
service,  unless  they  had  some  object  in  view  requiring 
them  to  do  so.  Reader,  you  have  been  passing  the  doors  of 
a  Cin-istian  synagogue  when  the  voice  of  prayer  or  praise 
caught  your  attention ;  did  you  pass  carelessly  by,  although 
no  call  of  duty  required  your  presence  elsewhere?  or  did 
you  enter  and  join  in  the  services  of  God's  house  ? 

The  synagogues  were  used  for  private  prayer  as  well 
as  the  temple,  individuals  resorting  thither  as  a  place  for 
retirement.  Schools  were  sometimes  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  teachers  sat  on  raised  seats,  while  the  scho- 
lars stood  at  their  feet  or  before  them.  St.  Paid  says  he 
was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  teachers  of  that  day,  Acts  x.\ii.  3.  The  words 
of  the  apostle.  Acts  xxiv.  12,  and  other  ])assages,  indicate 
that  synagogues  often  were  places  of  discussion,  confer- 
ence, and  debates  connected  with  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  ral)bins  and  elders  used  to  meet  for  such  discussions. 

The  rulers  of  the  synagogues  jjossessed  a  power  of  judg- 
ment. This  they  exercised,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ciders,  over  the  members  who  offended  against  the  law. 
The  culprit  was  stri])j)ed  from  his  shoulders  to  his  middle, 
and  bound  by  the  hands  to  a  low  pillar,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lean  forward  and  ])resent  his  back  to  the  scourge. 
The  law  forbade  the  infliction  of  more  than  forty  strijjes, 
and  in  order  to  be  sure  not  to  exceed  this  number,  the 
Jews  usually  restricted  the  jmnishment  to  thirty-nine.  It 
was  usually  inflicted  b\'  thirteen  blows  from  an  instrument 
with  three  cords  or  lashes.  The  punishment  of  scourging 
in  a  synagogue,  was  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  fatherly 
correction  than  as  a  public  shameful  punishment;  but  it 
was  often  abused  for  vindictive  or  persecuting  purposes. 
The  apostle  Paul  seems  to  record  five  such  punishments 
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having  been  inflicted  upon  him,  2  Cor.  xi.  24  :  tliey  |)i()- 
bably  were  administered  with  considerable  severity,  as  they 
proceeded  from  hatred  to  Christianity.  Our  Lord  alluded 
to  the  same  punishment,  Matt.  x.  17;  xxiii.  ,"^4,  when  he 
told  his  disciples  that  they  should  be  scourged  in  the  syna- 
gogues. In  Luke  xii.  1 1,  there  is  reference  to  these  courts 
of  judgment.  Saul  desired  letters  to  the  synagogues  in 
Damascus  with  the  same  design,  Acts  ix.  2. 

Excommunication,  or  casting  out,  was  a  very  serious 
punishment.  The  offender  on  w  horn  this  sentence  passed, 
was  shut  out  from  joining  the  public  prayers  and  religious 
services ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  heathen,  and  de- 
barred of  all  the  ])rivileges  enjoyed  by  a  descendant  of 
Abraham.  This  most  severe  sentence  was  denounced 
against  all  who  confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  John 
ix.  22 ;  accordingly  the  blind  man,  who  had  been  restored 
to  sight  by  our  Lord,  was  cast  out,  or  excommunicated, 
when  he  declared  his  belief  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
person  by  whose  word  the  miracle  was  accomplished. 

In  the  schools  taught  in  the  synagogues,  the  youth  re- 
ceived instruction  as  to  the  Divine  law.  In  the  temple, 
as  well  as  in  the  s\nagogues,  assemblies  of  learned  men 
were  held  ;  in  one  of  w  hich  the  parents  of  our  Lord  found 
him,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions,  and  all  that  heard  Ihm  were 
astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.  Lightfoot 
describes  three  such  schools,  or  places  for  lectures  and 
inquiries,  which  were  held  regularly  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple ;  one  of  these  was  the  Sanhedrim,  when  not 
occupied  as  a  court  of  judgment :  he  thinks  it  is  possible, 
that  may  have  been  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  found. 

Observe  the  striking  similarity,  in  all  essential  respects, 
between  the  public  services  of  the  Christian  churches  and 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  This  is  an  important  ])oint  to 
keep  in  mind.  Here  is  clearly  seen  the  identity  of  the 
spiritual  worship  of  the  first  and  second  dispensations,  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinances  of  Divine  service  and  the  worldly 
sanctuary  of  the  first  covenant,  which  were  figures  for  tiie 
time  then  ))resent,  but  were  done  away  when  Christ  came 
as  a  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  Ileb.  ix. 
o 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PRIVATE    DEVOTIONS    OF    THE    JEWS FASTS,    PUBLIC 

AND  rUIVATE, 

The  private  devotions  of  the  Jews  next  claim  notice. 
Enougli  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  their  prayers,  to 
show  that  pra}  er  was  considered  an  individual  as  well  as  a 
national  duty.  Nor  is  there  occasion  here  to  enlarge  upon 
that  secret  communion  \>ith  God,  which  will  ever  be  the 
object  of  the  devout  soul,  its  privilege  as  well  as  its  duty. 
By  such,  a  com])liance  with  the  injiuiction  of  the  apostle, 
"Praying  always,"  Eph.  vi.  18,  will  be  accounted  a  privi- 
lege, and  not  viewed  as  a  burden ;  believers  seek  to  live 
always  in  a  jn-ayerful  spirit.  Nor  will  the  rule  of  the 
psalmist,  to  call  u])on  God  seven  times  a  day,  l)e  deemed 
a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  seasons  for  intercourse 
with  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  will  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  although  not  regulated  by  any  precise 
enumeration,  or  defined  form  of  words. 

The  stated  hours  of  prayer,  among  the  Jews,  were  the 
third  and  ninth,  or  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  later  times  the  repeating  of  the  sheraa, 
(see  p.  138,)  twice  every  day,  was  expressly  required  from 
every  Jew.  Wotton  considers  that  our  Lord  alluded  to 
this,  when  he  answered  the  lawyer  as  to  what  was  the 
first  and  great  commandment  of  the  law.  Our  Lord  an- 
swered from  the  shema,  which  at  once  satisfied  this  scribe, 
who  was  accustomed  to  recite  these  words  daily.  But 
when  the  sjiirit  of  pharisaism  prevailed,  long  formidaries 
^^ere  set  forth,  to  be  repeated  at  these  hours,  wherever 
persons  might  be.  We  learn,  from  Matt.  vi.  5,  that  the 
Piiarisees  were  pleased  when  these  hours  found  them  in 
the  streets,  and  that  they  not  only  recited  their  prayers  in 
public,  but  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  where  they  might 
be  seen  by  the  passengers  in  more  than  one  place  of  resort. 
Wotton  has  given  a  full  description  of  these  postures  in 
praj'er.     They  denoted  humiliation,  and  were  various,  as 
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the  following  texts  show,  and  that  the  prayer  v^as  mental 
as  well  as  audible:  Exod.  ix.  29;  xxxiv.  8;  Isa.  i.  15 ;  1 
Sam.  i.  13;  Luke  xviii.  11,  \3;  Psa.  cxhii.  6;  clxi.  2;  2 
Cliron.  vi.  13;  Ezra  ix.  5;  Lam.  iii.  41;  Dan.  vi.  10; 
Matt.  xxvi.  39;  Acts  vii.  GO;   1  Tim.  ii.  1. 

Prayers  were  offered  botli  standing  and  kneeling,  and 
even  prostrate  on  the  ground,  when  the  suppliant  was 
deeply  agonized,  as  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Kneeling  was  con- 
sidered the  most  ])roper,  as  expressing  humility,  contrition, 
and  subjection.  Thus  Solomon,  2  Chron.  vi.  13,  Ezra  ix.  5, 
Ste|)hen,  Acts  vii.  60.  The  publican,  deejjly  in  earnest, 
smote  on  his  breast  while  he  prayed  "God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner  !"  Luke  xviii.  13.  Frequently  the  hands  werti 
expanded  or  raised  up  in  ])rayer.  Thus  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  lifting  up  holy  iiands.  The  numerous  postures  in  prayer 
customary  in  the  east,  are  re])resL'nte(l  in  the  sketches  on 
page  149.  The  followers  of  Shammai  said,  that  men  ought 
literally  to  lie  down  in  their  evening  devotional  services, 
and  quoted  the  words  of  Dent.  vi.  7-  These  peculiar 
postures  in  prayer  may  also  be  considered  as  outward 
testimonies  that  the  offerer  was  engaged  in  worship.  U])on 
this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  posture 
cannot  be  of  essential  consequence ;  but,  drawing  near  to 
the  great  Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  be  done 
with  reverence  in  manner,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
petitions  we  offer;  and  it  is  well  to  use  such  a  posture  as 
may  promote  spirituality  in  our  feelings,  and  keep  cur  at- 
tention alive  to  the  petitions  we  offer ;  for  who  has  not 
often  groaned  in  bitterness  of  soul  for  the  wanderings  of 
his  mind  in  prayer  ! 

That  forms  of  prayer  were  in  use  among  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  evident,  not  only  fi-om  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jewish  writers,  but  from  the  request  of  the 
disciples  to  Christ,  who,  in  com])liauce  with  their  petition, 
gave  them  a  model  by  which  they  might  frame  their  prayers, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  form  for  those  unable  to  extend 
their  supplications  farther.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  practice 
at  that  time,  a  short  summary  being  prepared  for  those 
unable  to  learn  the  whole  routine  of  the  shema.  Wotton 
has  given  the  form  at  length,  as,  ])rol)ably,  it  was  used  in 
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the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  is  too  Ion"  for  insertion  here, 
and  one  prayer  has  been  ah-eady  given.  He  says,  "  IIow 
great  is  the  difference  between  these  and  the  Lord's  prayer! 
What  vain  repetitions  are  many  times  here !  What  little 
variation  of  sense,  and  yet  how  great  a  multitude  and 
variety  of  words !"  In  these  prayers  of  the  Jews  very 
few  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  ])ointed  at.  No  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  no  confession  of  human  frailty, 
appear  throughout  the  whole ;  but  chiefly  a  magnificent 
ostentation  of  God's  great  and  miraculous  mercies,  so 
spoken  of,  as  if  they  thought  themselves  worthy  of  all  the 
things  which  had  been  wrought  for  their  forefatliers. 

With  respect  to  our  Lord's  prayer,  it  lias  been  shown 
that  the  Jewish  prayers  then  in  use  contained  some  similar 
expressions.  It  adopted  and  concentrated  the  following 
clauses  contained  in  their  prayers,  "  Our  Father  who  art 
in  heaven,  be  gracious  unto  us  !  O  Lord  our  God,  hallowed 
be  thy  name,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  thee  be  glorified 
in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth  here  below.  Let  thy 
kingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for  ever.  The  holy  men 
of  old  said.  Remit  and  forgive  unto  all  men  whatsoever 
they  have  done  against  me.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  tl'.e  evil  thing.  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory  for  ever  and  ever- 
more." Some  formularies  of  prayer,  directed  in  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  have  been  already  noticed. 

In  reference  to  this  prayer,  Montgomery  beautifully 
observes,  "  How  many  millions  and  millions  of  times  has 
that  prayer  been  preferred  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions !  So  wide,  indeed,  is  the  sound  thereof  gone  forth, 
that  daily,  and  almost  without  intermission,  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  afar  ofi'  upon  the  sea,  it  is  ascending  to 
heaven,  like  incense  and  a  pure  ofi'ering.  Nor  needs  it 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretel  that,  although  '  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,'  these  words  of  our  blessed  Lord 
'  shall  not  pass  away,'  till  every  petition  in  it  has  been  an- 
swered, till  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come,  and  his  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Fasting  was  often  connected  with  prayer,  both  in  public 
and  private.  The  great  da}'  of  atonement  was  a  solemn 
national  fast,  on  which  the  people  were  "  to  afflict  their 
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souls ;"  an  expression  which  showed  that  the  service  was 
to  be  spiritual.  They  were  to  lament  for  their  past  sins 
and  iniquities,  and  to  humble  themselves  before  the  Lord. 
This  was  the  only  public  and  general  fast  directed  by  the 
law ;  but  fasts  were  also  held  on  other  occasions,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  supreme  authority  :  see  Judg.  xx.  26;  1  Sam. 
vii.  6;  2  Sam.  iii.  35;  2  Chron.  xx.  3;  Isa.  Iviii.  3 — 12; 
Jer.  xxxvi.  9.  In  the  case  of  the  fast  ordered  by  Jezebel 
in  the  name  of  Ahab,  1  King  xxi.  9,  is  an  instance  of  a  fast 
ordered  by  autliorit)',  but  to  cloak  a  most  wicked  purpose. 
Ezra  and  his  company  fasted  at  the  river  Ahava,  when 
the\'  implored  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  journey,  and 
the  undertaking  connected  with  it.  After  the  captivity 
four  regular  days  for  fasting  were  ap])ointed,  which  are 
enumerated  Zech.  viii.  19.  One  was  in  the  fourtli  month, 
to  commemorate  the  famine  in  Jerusalem,  when  there  was 
no  bread  left  in  the  city,  Jer.  Iii.  6;  Lam.  ii.  12,  20.  This 
also  is  thought  to  have  had  some  reference  to  the  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  stone  by  Moses,  and  the  erecting  an  idol 
in  the  temple  by  jVLinasseh.  One,  in  the  fifth  month,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  mentioned  Zech.  vii.  3.  In 
the  seventh  month,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
Jer.  xli.  2.  And  another  in  the  tenth  month,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Public  fasts  w  ere  also  apjjointed  in  times  of  danger,  Joel 
i.  14  ;  ii.  12.  To  abstain  from  food,  and  publicly  to  show 
humiliation  and  sorrow  for  sin,  is  a  duty,  and  a  proceeding 
obvious  even  to  the  heathen ;  there  is  a  striking  instance 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  the  fast  at  Nineveh  was  so 
general,  that  even  the  cattle  were  kept  from  food. 

The  private  fasts  were  numerous  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Jewish  state ;  some  were  observed  publicly  in  the; 
synagogues.  Many  persons  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  on 
the  second  and  tifth  days;  and  every  month  had  its  fasts. 
In  the  month  Abib,  they  fasted  on  the  1st,  for  the  death 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu;  on  the  10th,  for  the  death  of  Miriam; 
on  the  24th,  for  the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  the  29th,  w  hen 
they  prayed  for  the  latter  rain  :  but  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
inerate  all  these  fasts;  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  not 
fully  observed  by  the  people  in  general,  although  the 
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Pharisees  might  make  a  public  appearance  of  fasting  often. 
Our  Lord's  reference  to  their  conduct,  when  he  severely 
censiu'ed  it,  \\ouUl  inchule  their  private  fasts  also  :  and 
scnne  fasted  on  the  dav  before  the  new  moon,  on  the  an- 
niversaries of  the  deatli  of  relatives,  or  of  other  severe  ea- 
lauiities ;  but  these  fasts  were  not  to  be  lield  on  the  sab- 
bath or  any  festival,  nor  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week. 
The  disciples  of  Jolm  fasted  often,  Luke  v.  33:  this  was 
a  relijrious  observance,  characteristic  of  the  solemn  mission 
of  John  the  Bai)tist.  The  fasts  always  began  in  the  evening, 
and  continued  till  the  following  evening.  Fi'oni  Zech.  xii. 
12 — 14,  it  appears  that  the  male  and  female  parts  of  the 
families  were  a])art  from  each  other  on  the  days  of  fasting. 
No  peculiar  ceremonials  were  directed,  but  the  public 
services  were  those  usual  at  the  time  when  the  fasts  hap- 
pened to  be  held.  In  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  is  mention  of  water 
being  ])0ured  out  on  a  fast  day.  This  might  be  intended  as 
a  symbolical  expression  of  the  pouring  forth  of  the  heart, 
required  at  such  a  season.  In  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  we  find 
Jeremiah  was  ordered  to  read  the  Divine  warnings  of  the 
apjiroaching  national  judgments,  to  the  people  assembled 
on  that  day  in  the  tem])le.  On  these  occasions  outward 
appearances  of  grief  were  manifested ;  coarse  earmcnts 
were  worn ;  rent  and  disordered  apparel  convevcd  an  idea 
of  sorrow  and  grief;  ashes  wevn  scattend  on  ihe  head, 
whether  the  occasion  were  public  or  private,  2  S:un.  iii.  31 ; 
Psa.  XXXV.  13;  Isa.  Iviii.  5;  Lam.  ii.  10;  Joel  i.  13,  14; 
the  countenance  was  downcast ;  weejiing,  and  the  voice  of 
supplication  w  ere  heard.  Against  assuming  such  outward 
appearances  of  grief  our  Lord  cautioned  his  disci[)les. 
Matt.  vi.  16,  1/.  Thus,  also,  the  prophet  Joel  exhorted 
the  people  to  rend  their  hearts,  and  not  their  garments, 
ii.  13.  The  fasting  of  Esther  and  her  attendants,  before 
she  ventured  into  the  king's  presence  to  entreat  for  the 
lives  of  her  ])cople,  is  a  striking  instance,  both  of  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rite  and  of  its  efficacy,  when  accompanied 
by  the  prayer  of  faith. 

L'i)on  the  subject  of  fasting,  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  it 
is  of  use  as  a  help  to  a  devotional  spirit,  therefore,  when 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken  the  system,  and  to 
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render  the  body  unfit  for  religious  exercises,  it  cannot  be 
riglitly  considered  as  an  acceptable  service.  Thus  the 
rigid  observances  of  some  of  the  ancient  hermits,  and  of 
some  ])()])ish  monastic  orders  of  modern  date,  are  equally 
distant  from  the  sjjirit  which  should  actuate  the  followers 
of  Christ.  Such  fasts  are  no  better  than  the  fasts  of  the 
Pharisees,  against  which  our  Lord  distinctly  cautioned  his 
disciples.  That  degree  of  abstinence  which  will  promote 
liveliness  of  spirit  is  desirable,  even  as  the  hearty  feeding 
and  repletion,  which  indisposes  the  mind  for  communioD 
with  God,  and  attendance  on  his  worship,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  Isa.  Iviii.  3 — 7,  where  it  is  clearly 
stated  what  abstinence  is  acceptable  to  God.  Little,  how- 
ever, need  be  said  at  the  present  day  to  caution  persons 
against  carrying  abstinence  too  far.  If  we  look  round  our 
public  assemblies,  we  see  a  very  different  appearance  from 
that  which  our  Lord  often  witnessed  in  the  synagogues,  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  describes.  Matt.  vi.  16.  He  would 
doubtless  now  rather  caution  against  the  contrary  extreme. 
Having  thus  noticed  passages  which  condemn  fasting  in  a 
wrong  spirit  and  for  wrong  purposes,  let  us  refer  to  some 
texts  which  show  what  right  fasting  is.  Let  the  reader 
bear  these  in  mind,  as  the  Scripture  rule  under  the 
Christian,  as  well  as  under  the  Jewish  dispensation : 
Psa.  XXXV.  13;  Ixix.  10;  Dan.  ix,  3;  Joel  ii.  12;  Luk." 
ii.  37 ;  Acta  xiii.  2,  3. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

vows  AND  PURIFICATIONS 

The  Jewish  vows  were  observances  closely  connected  with 
this  part  of  our  siityect;  but  they  were  limited  to  the  Mcsaic 
dispensation,  rather  than  applicable  to  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. The  directions  as  to  vows  will  be  found,  Lev.  xxvii. 
Numb.  XXX.  Deut.  xxiii.  21 — 23.  These  ])assages  show, 
that  the  particulars  of  a  vow  were  to  be  distinctly  expressed, 
and  not  merely  a  mental  resolution ;  this  would  jjrevent 
many  unnecessary  scruples  in  the  minds  of  conscientious 
))ersons,  arising  from  passing  thoughts  and  hasty  sugges- 
tions. It  is  also  clearly  statetl,  that  if  the  party  who  made 
a  vow  was  under  the  control  of  others,  the  vow  was  not 
binding  without  the  sanction  of  the  luisband,  parent,  or 
superior.  But  herein  the  Jews  made  the  law  of  God  of  none 
effect  througli  their  traditions  :  see  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6 ;  Mark 
vii.  9 — 13.  If  a  man  declared  that  his  property  was 
"  corban,"  or  devoted  to  God,  he  was  considered  as  for- 
bidden to  afford  bis  jiarents  any  relief  from  that  time. 
This  was  a  device  to  let  a  i)arent  perish  from  want,  and, 
under  pretence  of  a  religious  obligation,  to  gratify  malig- 
nant or  covetous  feelings,  by  directly  breaking  the  tifth 
commandment.  In  this  case,  the  son  was  not  required 
actually  to  give  to  the  temple,  or  to  the  priests,  what  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  the  parent ;  it  was  enougli  if  he 
declared  an  intention  to  do  so.  Encouragement  was 
thereby  given  to  an  avaricious  spirit ;  this  was  contrary  to 
the  express  law.  Lev.  xxvii.  15,  22,  23,  which  shows  how 
the  Lord  God  knows  the  lurking  thoughts  and  propensities 
of  the  heart,  and  how  the  love  of  riches  would  make  the 
people  incline  to  cut  short  even  their  holy  offerings ; 
therefore,  if  any  one  changed  his  mind,  and  desired  to 
retain  what  he  had  devoted  to  the  Lord's  service,  he  n<!t 
only  had  to  bestow  what  was  equal  in  value,  but  to  add 
one-fifth  part  more. 

At  first  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  even  the  Pha- 
risees could  countenance  such  a  direct  breach  of  the  Divine 
law,  as  the  law  of  the  corban,  when  its  advantage  to  theixi 
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was  but  contingent.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  ex- 
plain this.  When  the  law  of  God  liad  heen  thus  broken, 
the  conscience  would  be  brought  into  bondage;  and,  when 
the  heart  is  not  renewed,  relief  under  trouble  in  such  a 
case  will  be  sought  froui  man,  rather  than  directly  from 
God  himself.  The  Pharisees  of  old,  and  the  anti-christian 
priesthood  of  later  days,  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
feeling,  and  large  sums  have  often  been  bequeathed  to 
superstitious  ])urposes,  in  the  hojie  of  obtaining  relief  from 
self-accusation,  for  the  niiseni])loyment  of  comparatively 
small  amounts.  Here  tlie  declarations  of  God's  word  are 
ex])ress ;  Man  is  required  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  Micah  vi.  8.  "  If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
IS  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness," 1  John  i.  1,  9.  It  is  not  the  offering  of 
thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil,  that 
will  satisfy  for  the  sin  of  the  soul.  God  can  overrule  the 
false  ideas  of  men  on  this  subject,  and  cause  a  bequest  to 
a  charitable  society,  or  a  religious  institution,  to  become  the 
means  of  good  to  others ;  but  let  none  consider  that  such  a 
disposal  of  property  ever  will  remove  the  stain  which  may 
have  been  contracted  by  fraud  or  violence  in  acquiring 
wealth,  or  by  withholding  more  than  is  meet,  while  in- 
creasing the  store.     It  is  true, 

There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood, 

Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins. 
And  sinners  plung'd  beneath  tliat  flood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains  ; 

and  we  are  expressly  told,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Cinist 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  1  John  i.  7 ;  but  when  pardon  has 
thus  been  obtained,  and  the  heart  is  renewed  by  Go<l  the 
Holy  Spirit,  all  will  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  Lord 
and  Master.  Not,  however,  by  taking  or  withholding, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Divine  law,  under  the 
idea  tiiat  wealth,  thus  gotten  by  vanity,  can  be  accepted 
if  apjjlied  for  otlier  purposes,  however  laudable  in  them- 
selves. Where  God  requires  services  at  our  hands,  he  will 
send  the  needful  ability  or  property,  for  the  purpose.    Let 
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tis  seek  to  emjilov  the  talent  committed  to  us  in  sini])licity 
and  faitli.  avoiding  the  snares  into  which  many  fall,  by 
tliinking  that  they  are  doing  service  to  tiie  Lord,  when, 
in  fact,  they  are  only  gratifying  their  own  self-will,  ami 
even  their  corrnpt  inclinations.  In  connexion  with  thia 
subject  we  may  observe,  that  whatever  was  vowed  to  God, 
nuist  have  been  obtained  honestly,  or  it  was  not  accepted. 
This  is  expressly  stated  in  several  passages  of  the  sacred 
writings  :  herein  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  Di- 
vine law  and  the  observances  of  heathenism,  under  w  Inch, 
in  some  cases,  money  was  expressly  acquired  by  infamous 
and  sinful  j)ractices,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  service 
of  idols.  Even  now,  in  heathen  lands,  these  shameful 
practices  exist. 

The  vows  of  execration,  or  devoting  to  destruction, 
called  cherem,  were  solemn ;  they  did  not  admit  of  retrac- 
tion or  change  of  ])urpose.  The  destruction  of  Jericho, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  and  was  tlie  result  of  the  \Vrath  of  God  against  the 
sins  of  the  Canaanitish  nations.  The  circumstances  need 
not  be  here  noticed  ;  the  reader  may  refer  to  wluit  is  said 
upon  the  subject  in  "  The  Jouknevs  of  the  Children 
OF  Israel."  The  same  awfid  ])enaltv  was  denounced 
against  any  city  of  Israel  tliat  should  introduce  the  worsliij) 
of  false  gods,  Deut.  xiii.  12 — l>i.  Some  have  thouglit  that 
the  sacritice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  was  of  this  description; 
but  the  original  word  is  ditferent,  it  is  neder,  5ind  implies 
resigning  or  giving  up  to  the  service  of  tlie  Lord ;  not 
cherem,  or  destruction  of  the  tiling  dedicated. 

In  Lev.  xxvii.  are  the  rules  relating  to  things  dedicated 
to  God  by  a  solemn  vow.  The  vow  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii. 
0() — 22,  was  similar.  Other  vows  were  of  abstinence  or 
self-denial,  as  to  abstain  i'rom  wine,  and  to  be  scru]iulously 
careful  in  some  circumstances  of  conduct.  Such  was  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite ;  sec  Numbers  vi.  There  were  two 
classes  of  Nazarites — those  wholly  devoted,  often  from 
their  birth,  as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist ;  and  those 
*"()r  a  limited  period,  which  vows  were  not  unfrcquent  on 
recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance  from  danger,  and 
continued  for  an  interval  of  time  before  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
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giving  were  offered.  Here  we  may  refer  to  Acts  x\  iii.  18. 
Tlie  apostle  Paul,  for  some  reason  not  recorded,  bound 
himself  l)y  a  vow,  in  consequence  of  which  he  shaved  his 
head,  and  we  find  him  afterwards  saying  he  must  needs  go 
to  Jerusalem.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed  there 
at  that  time ;  this  was  also  needful  for  the  performance  of 
his  vow,  for  when  such  an  engagement  was  made  in  a  fo- 
I'eign  country,  the  party  must  go  to  Jerusalem  to  perform 
it.  We  may  notice  the  similarity  of  the  Romish  pilgrim- 
ages to  this  custom  ;  but  many  abuses  accompanied  these 
observances  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  are  continued 
in  some  degree  even  up  to  the  present  day. 

Advocates  of  popery  refer  to  the  vows  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  to  the  Nazarites  in  particular,  when  they  seek  to 
defend  their  monastic  institutions.  But  a  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  will  show,  that  even  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Mosaic  law  do  not,  in  this  respect, 
afford  any  sanction  to  the  slavish  restrictions  and  painful 
results  of  the  system  sanctioned  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
There  is  nothing  in  common,  between  the  cheerful,  simple- 
hearted,  and  pious  devotedness  of  the  Hebrew  votaries,  such 
as  the  Rechabites,  Jer.  xxxv.  and  the  victims  of  the  Romish 
system ;  the  horrors  of  which,  even  in  our  own  times,  have 
been  very  ably  delineated  by  Blanco  White,  and  many 
others.  A  system,  by  the  principles  of  which  Blanco 
White  saw  some  of  the  intimate  friends  of  his  youth  hur- 
ried "  into  the  grossest  and  most  daring  profligacy:"  while 
under  its  slavish  observances  he  saw  one  sister  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  slowly  sink  into  the  grave,  from  decaying 
health,  the  result  of  spiritual  apprehensions  and  temporal 
privations ;  and  bade  farewell  to  another  sister,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty  had  been  induced,  by  the  visionary  repre- 
sentations of  the  Romish  clergy,  to  leave  an  infirm  mother 
to  the  care  of  servants  and  strangers,  and  to  bind  herself  to 
the  observance  of  rules  which  denied  her  the  comforts  en- 
joyed even  by  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  Her  health 
speedily  gave  way,  and  disease  tilled  her  conscience  with 
fears.  Her  brotlier  says,  "  I  had  often  to  endure  the  tor- 
ture of  witnessing  her  agonies  at  the  confessional.  I  left 
her,  when  1  quitted  Spain,  dying  much  too  slowly  for  her 
only  chance  of  relief.     I  wept  bitterly  for  her  loss  two 
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years  after;  yet  I  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  her 
alive."  Cousider  this  brief  allusion  to  the  horrors  of  the 
monastic  vows,  both  in  their  principles  and  their  effects,  and 
then  say,  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  they  are  the  insti- 
tutions of  God  or  the  inventions  of  man  ?  They  illustrate 
the  statement  of  our  Lord,  that  the  Pharisees  bound  men 
with  heavy  burdens,  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  apostle  said 
to  his  brethren.  Ye  are  not  ignorant  of  the  devices  of  Satan, 
2  Cor.  ii.  1 1.  Let  us  beware  that  he  getno  advantage  over  us. 
This  part  of  our  subject  must  not  be  left  without  re- 
ferring to  the  vow  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  llechab,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  his  descendants  observed  it  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  .\xxv.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Rechabites  still  exist,  according  to  the  Divine  promise, 
ver.  19.  Joseph  Wolff  relates,  that  one  of  these  peo])le, 
named  Mousa,  was  pointed  out  to  him,  in  1824,  while 
among  the  Yezedi,  or  devil  worshippers,  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  wild  in  his  appearance  like  an  Arab,  dressed  in 
the  costume  usual  among  those  children  of  the  desert,  and 
was  standing  by  his  horse,  the  bridle  in  his  hand  ready  to 
moimt.  Wolff  showed  him  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic, and  found  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament. 
On  inquiring  whose  descendant  he  was,  Mousa  replied  by 
turning  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  read  ch.  xxxv.  5 — 1 1 ; 
and  added,  "  We  reside  at  Hadoram,  Usal,  and  ]\lecca, 
in  the  deserts  around  those  places.  We  drink  no  wine, 
and  plant  no  vineyard,  and  sow  no  seed,  and  live  in  tents, 
as  Jonadab  our  father  commanded  us.  Holjab  was  our 
father  too  :  come  to  us,  you  will  still  find  60,000  in  num- 
ber, and  you  see  thus  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled : 
'  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel; 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  fin-  ever.'"  Mousa  accepted  the  Bible,  mounted 
liis  horse,  and  galloped  off  to  the  desert,  carrying  with  hira 
the  word  of  God,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  striking  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  sacred  urit.  Such  is  the  account 
given  by  Joseph  Wolff;  ami  let  us  not  forget  why  the  Re- 
chabites were  made  a  sign  to  the  prophet,  or  ratlier  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  children  of  Rechab  obeyed  the  words 
of  their  father;  the  Jews  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings 
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of  their  God,  as  spoken  bv  his  servants  the  prophets  ;  "  Be- 
liolil,  I  will  bring  upon  Judah,  and  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against 
them ;  because  I  have  spoken  unto  them,  but  they  have 
not  heard ;  and  I  have  called  unto  them,  but  they  have 
not  answered."  Awfully  indeed  has  this  declaration  been 
fulfilled.  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we,  in  like  manner, 
neglect  the  great  salvation  offered  to  us ! 

The  purifications  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Jews  may  be  noticed  here ;  they  were  often  observed  by 
the  performance  of  vows,  as  Acts  xxi.  23,  24.  Washings, 
or  ablutions,  are  generally  among  the  most  ancient  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  every  nation;  but  the  simplicity  of  the 
rites  of  ])urification,  directed  bj'  the  Divine  law,  was  well 
calculated  to  guard  the  Israelites  against  the  use  of  the 
superstitious,  and  often  barbarous  rites  practised  by  the 
heathen  for  lustrations.  There  was  a  washing  of  the  whole 
bodj',  used  at  the  admission  of  Jewish  proselytes  in  later 
times,  and  in  some  ablutions  commanded  by  the  law. 
There  was  also  a  pouring  of  water  on  the  feet  and  hands, 
or  s])riukling  it.  Sometimes  the  water  was  mixed  with 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer  alreaily  mentioned.  In  the  solemn 
sacrifices,  s])rinkling  the  blood  was  an  indispensable  cere- 
mony, tyiiifying  Christ's  shedding  his  blood  for  our  sins, 
1  Pet.  i.  2.  Also  anointing  with,  oil  was  sometimes  used, 
as  with  respect  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  Exod. 
XXX.  26 — 2S  ;  but  the  anointing  was  more  frequently  used 
in  consecrating  or  setting  a])art  to  an  office,  Exod.  xxviii. 
41.  The  holy  oil,  as  Mather  observes,  signified  the  Spirit 
of  God;  the  anointing  therewith,  the  communication  of 
the  S])irit  in  the  saving  graces,  and  in  the  Divine  joys  and 
consolations  of  it.  Also  the  anointing  of  the  priests,  sig- 
nified the  anointing  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Spirit  beyond 
measure,  Psa.  xlv.  7 ;  John  iii.  34.  This  is  called  the 
resting  of  the  Spirit  upon  him,  Isa.  xi.  2. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  washing,  pouring,  and  sprinkling  of  water  were 
enjoined.  They  all  intimated  the  necessity  of  purity  in 
heart  and  life,  without  which  God  could  not  be  approached 
acceptably,  either  in  public  or  private  devotions.  These 
observances,  also,  were  conducive  to  the  general  health  ', 
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indeed  we  every  where  find,  that  attention  to  the  Divine 
precepts  ])rofits  the  body  as  well  as  the  soid. 

The  custom  of  washing  the  hands  before  and  after  meals 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  east ;  it  is  tiie  more  necessary 
from  the  custom  of  eating  without  knives,  or  forks,  or 
spoons,  or  even  the  choj)sticks  used  by  the  Chinese.  But 
in  this  simple  washing,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  later 
Jews  added  superstitious  and  burdensome  observances  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  plain  directions 
of  the  law.  Our  blessed  Lord  condemns  the  extent  to 
which  the  Pharisees  carried  these  requirements.  There 
was  to  be  a  certain  quantity  of  water  used,  and  the  hands 
and  arms  must  be  washed  in  a  certain  manner,  and  to  a 
certain  height ;  and  this  re])eated,  if  not  done  at  first  ex- 
actly as  was  customary.  Again,  for  some  sorts  of  food 
more  washings  were  required  than  for  others  :  before  bread 
was  eaten  the  hands  must  be  washed  with  care,  but  dry 
fruits  might  be  eaten  with  unwashen  hands.  Many  direc- 
tions were  given  on  these  subjects  by  the  Jewish  doctors, 
and  these  caused  our  Lord's  dispute  with  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  Mark  vii.  2 — 8.  Tiiis  law  was  even  made  a 
hinderance  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  If  a  person, 
otherwise  clean,  touciied  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
might  not  eat  till  he  washed  his  hands.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  was,  that  possibly  the  books,  which  often 
had  been  laid  up  in  secret  j)laces,  might  have  been  gnawed 
by  mice  I  Siu-ely  this  prohibition  plainly  shows  what  spirit 
dictated  such  rules. 

So  scrupulous  were  the  Pharisees,  as  to  these  purifica- 
tions, that  the  Jewish  writers  relate  a  story  of  a  certain 
rabbi,  who  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  with  a  scanty 
allowance  of  food  and  water.  One  day,  a  part  of  the 
water  being  accidentally  spilled,  he  chose  to  use  the  small 
quantity  that  remained  for  his  washings,  at  the  hazard 
of  perishing  with  thirst,  rather  than  to  drink  what  was  left 
and  omit  his  usual  ))urifications.  Well  migiit  these  oljserv- 
ances  be  characterized  as  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
These  "  divers  washings"  are  censured  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  among  other  ceremonial  rites  to  which  the  Jews 
clung  with  extreme  pertuiacity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SABBATH. 

The  institution  of  the  sabbath,  especially  manifests  that 
the  religion  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  of  Divine  origin,  and 
proceeds  from  a  merciful  and  beneficent  God.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  day  was  evidently  intended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  descendants  of  Adam.  The  first  institution 
of  the  sabbath  is  related  in  Gen.  ii.  2 :  "  On  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 
made."  Thus,  under  the  first  dispensation,  the  sabbath 
was  to  all  mankind  a  commemoration  of  the  creation, 
whereby  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Creator  was 
to  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  the  fourth  commandment 
does  not  speak  of  the  sabbath  as  a  new  institution,  but 
enforces  tiie  remembrance  of  it  as  an  ol)servance  already 
well  known  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  commandments 
were  addressed.  And  we  find  it  mentioned  expressly  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Sinai ;  see  Exod.  xvi. 
23 — 26.  There  is  no  positive  mention  of  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath  by  the  patriarchs,  but  as  they  must  have 
known  that  God  had  blessed  and  sanctified  it,  so  they  must 
have  known  that  it  was  to  be  observed  by  them,  as  a  day 
of  sacred  rest  ami  meditation.  There  is,  also,  in  Gen.  viii. 
10,  12,  a  mention  of  the  seventh  day,  in  a  manner  which 
show-s  it  was  observed  by  Noah  with  some  pecidiar  solem- 
nity. The  words  of  Moses,  Exod.  xvi.  23,  before  the  giving 
of  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  evi<lently  show  that 
the  sabbath  was  considered  holy  to  tlie  Lord  among  the 
descendants  of  the  ])atriarchs ;  and,  ver.  19,  speaking  of 
the  sabbath  as  a  gift  from  the  Lord,  may  refer  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  the  Israelites  were  tlien  placed  by  their 
God,  in  this  respect.  We  may  readily  suppose,  tliat  the 
day  of  rest  had  been  taken  from  them  during  their  Egypt- 
ian bondage,  but  that  at  the  going  forth  from  Egypt,  it 
was  again  placed  within  their  power;  and  the  giving  of 
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the  manna  was  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  this 
merciful  institution.  Also  the  observance  of  a  seventh 
day  has  been  traced  among  almost  every  heathen  nation, 
which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  one 
source  common  to  all,  before  the  dispersion  of  mankind ; 
and  this  traces  it  up  at  once  to  Noah  and  his  immediate 
descendants.  It  appears  from  Homer  and  from  Hesiod, 
two  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers,  that  one 
day  in  seven  was  accounted  more  holy  than  the  rest. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  en- 
forced by  an  additional  motive.  This  day  of  rest,  not  only 
reminded  them  of  the  Creator  and  the  work  of  creation, 
Exod.  xxxi.  14,  but  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  their  hard 
servitude  and  deliverance,  and  of  Him  who  brought  them 
from  thence  by  the  strong  arm  of  his  power,  Deut.  v.  15. 
To  the  Christian  there  is  a  consideration  still  more  forcible : 

This  is  the  day  -when  Christ  arose 

So  early  from  the  dead  ; 
This  is  the  day  when  Jesus  broke 

The  bonda  of  death  and  hell. 

The  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  re- 
minds us,  both  of  the  new  creation  of  the  believer  in  Him, 
and  of  his  painful  sufferings  and  glorious  triumph.  And  we 
are  expressly  told,  by  the  apostle,  that  it  is  a  type  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  rest  that  remaiueth  for  the  people  of  God. 
Let  these  considerations  be  duly  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
and  the  privilege  and  importance  of  observing  the  sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy  will  be  admitted  and  acted  upon. 

The  law  respecting  the  sabbath  day  is  as  follows,  iu 
Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy  : 

BXOD.  XX.  8 — 11. 

Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that 

keep  it  holy.    Six  days  shalt  thou  is   within  thy  gates  :    for  in  six 

labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  :  but  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 

the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  earth,   the   sea,  and   all  that  in 

the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 

not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 

son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-  the   sabbath  day,   and  hallowed 

servant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  it, 

p  2 
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DELT.   V.   1^ 15. 

Keep  llie  sabbath  Jay  to  sane-  nov  thy   stranger  that  is  within 

tify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  liath  thy  gates  ;   that  thy  manservant 

commanded  thee.     Six  days  thou  and  thy  maidservant  may  rest  as 

Shalt  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work ;  well  as  thou.    And  remember  that 

but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sab-  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land 

bath  cf  the  Lord  thy  God :   in  it  of   Egypt,    and    that    the    Lord 

thoushalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  thy  God  brought  thee  out  hence 

nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a 

nor    thy    manservant,    nor     thy  stretclied  out  arm ;  therefore  the 

maidservant,   nor   tliine  ox,   nor  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee 

thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  to  keep  the  sabbath  day. 

The  following  additional  sanction,  or  confirmation,  of 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  is  in  Exod.  xxxi.  14 — 17  : 
"  Ye  shall  keep  the  sabl)ath  therefore ;  for  it  is  holy  unto 
you  :  every  one  that  detileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death : 
for  whosoever  doetli  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  amont^  his  people.  Six  days  may  work  be 
done;  but  in. the  seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to 
the  Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  tlie  sabbath  day, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Wherefore  the  ciiildren 
of  Israel  shall  keej)  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  covenant. 
It  is  a  sign  bet\veen  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed." 

From  these  injunctions  we  learn  what  were  the  observ- 
ances God  commanded  respecting  this  holy  day.  It  was 
to  be  held  sacred,  for  a  day  of  holy  assembling  together, 
and  commemorating  tlie  finishing  of  the  works  of  creation, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Thus 
it  perpetually  cautioned  against  idolatr}-.  On  every  re- 
turning sabbath  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews  were  directed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  who,  existing  eternally,  infinite  in 
his  perfections,  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  alone  de- 
served their  jjraise,  their  reverence  and  worship.  The 
sabbath  was  to  be  a  time  for  public  worship,  and  that 
evidentl\'  was  s])iritual  worship.  We  twice  find  the  pre- 
cept, "  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my 
sanctuary,"  Lev.  xxix.  30;  xxvi.  2.  It  was  to  be  a  day  of 
rest,  both  for  man  and  beast,  that  their  bodily  strength 
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Dii^lit  be  recruited.  They  were  therefore  religiously  to 
abstain  from  all  work  which  could  be  done  on  any  other 
day.  It  was  unlawful  to  gather  the  manna,  Exod.  xvi, 
22 — 30,  or  to  light  a  fire  for  cooking,  Exod.  xxxv,  3 ; 
Numb.  XV.  32.  In  those  countries  fire  was  not  necessary 
for  any  other  purpose.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  sow 
or  to  reap,  Exod.  xxxiv.  21.  These  were  all  the  injunc- 
tions as  to  the  letter  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sabbath 
was  to  be  kept  holy.  The  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
observed  is  very  plainly  stated,  Isa.  Iviii.  13, 14 ;  "  If  thou 
turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
])leasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight, 
tlie  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ;  and  shalt  honour  him, 
not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure, 
nor  speaking  thine  own  words  :  then  shalt  thou  delight 
thvself  in  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heri- 
tage of  Jacob  thy  father;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  Nor  can  we  easily  conceive  a  more  pleasing 
sight,  than  that  of  a  parent,  after  the  labour  of  six  days, 
resting  at  home  with  his  family  around  him,  in  the  quiet 
and  holy  enjoyment  of  the  day.  See  them  together  at- 
tending the  public  worship  of  the  Lord,  joining  in  the 
])raises  and  prayers  offered  there,  listening  with  attention 
to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  and  the  precepts  of  holy 
writ ;  see  them  at  home,  in  affectionate  intercourse  and 
profitable  conversation,  or  studying  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  works  of  holy  men  who  have  written  in  the  same 
spirit.  See  other  parts  of  the  holy  day  devoted  to  visits 
of  mercy,  or  the  instruction  of  the  young,  or  to  quiet  me- 
ditation ;  then  say,  not  only  which  is  most  in  conformity 
to  the  will  of  Go(l,  but  which  is  best  for  man — such  "  holy 
pleasures"  as  just  describeil,  or  the  occupations  to  which 
"  the  man  of  the  world"  devotes  this  day? 

Tiie  "  Stuiday  pleasures"  of  the  worldling  may  differ 
according  to  his  rank,  his  taste,  and  his  circumstances ; 
just  so  the  pebble  on  our  pathway  differs  from  the  sculp- 
tured marl)le ;  but  what  nourishment  can  the  body  derive 
from  the  pebble  or  from  the  statue  ?  what  good  can  tlie 
loul  derive  either  from  the  drunken  orgies  of  the  gin-shop, 
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or  the  frivolities  of  Sunday  visiting  and  the  fashionahle 
promenade  ?  And  examine  the  real  character  of  the  Sun- 
day pleasures  of  the  mere  worldling ;  we  shall  find  them 
all  the  same  in  suhstance,  when  divested  of  the  outward 
circumstances  of  place  and  station.  What  are  these  plea- 
sures hut  the  indulgence  of  sloth,  the  pampering  of  bodily 
lusts  and  appetites,  involving  the  exhaustion  of  strength  in 
sensual  pursuits?  especially,  they  all  have  one  common 
feature  in  producing  a  desire  to  put  away  every  thought  of 
hereafter.  The  offers  of  mercy,  and  the  denunciations  of 
wrath,  are  alike  neglected.  Those  who  pursue  them  feel 
no  desire  for  the  joys  of  heaven ;  they  seek  to  forget  for  a 
few  moments  the  pains  of  hell ! 

Such  are  the  essentials  of  "  Sunday  pleasuring,"  whe- 
ther of  the  nobles  of  the  land  or  of  the  lowest  mechanics, 
if  they  are  among  those  who  try  to  forget  God,  and  say 
unto  him,  "  Be  thou  far  from  us."  What  then  shall  be 
said  to  the  infidels  who  strive  to  hinder  all  who  would  pro- 
mote the  peaceful  holy  enjoyment  of  this  day,  and  refuse 
to  protect  the  humble  follower  of  the  Lord  from  those 
who  interfere  with  his  lawful  rest  on  the  sabbath  ?  Our 
blessed  Lord  says  of  all  men,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  Tlie  first  physicians  of  our  day  state,  that 
unremitting  exertions,  whether  in  what  is  called  labour, 
or  m  what  is  miscalled  pleasure,  will  speedily  destroy  the 
bodily  strength,  and  hurry  the  victim  to  the  grave.  Shall 
we  account  men  philanthropists,  who,  in  fact,  promote  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow  men,  by  not  allowing  even  that 
degree  of  restraint  which,  leaving  every  one  free  as  to  him- 
self, would  only  keep  him  from  injuring  others?  Surely 
it  is  clear  with  whose  children  such  characters  must  be 
included.  Let  every  one  then  promote  those  measures 
which  secure  to  man  the  liberty  to  worship  God,  and  only 
restrain  him  from  doing  things  which  would  interfere  with 
the  religious  privileges  and  liberties  of  his  neighbours. 
Maimonides  says,  "  The  sabbath  is  evidently  designed  to 
procure  rest  for  man,  by  providing  that  a  seventh  part  of 
his  life  shall  be  free  from  labour  and  fatigue,  of  which  no 
one,  either  rich  or  poor,  shall  be  deprived."     Alas,  how 
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many,  called  Christians,  refuse,  not  only  to  take  this  rest 
themselves,  but  also  to  allow  others  to  enjoy  it  1 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  ])ositive  enactments  with 
respect  to  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  ;  bnt  it  is 
evident,  from  many  passages  in  Scrij)ture,  that  this  day 
was  not  usually  kept  holy  to  the  Lord  as  it  should  have 
been.  There  were  many  who  considered  it  a  burden,  be- 
cause it  debarred  them  from  their  usual  pursuits ;  who,  as 
Amos  states,  viii.  5,  longed  for  the  time  when  the  sabbath 
shoidd  be  gone,  that  they  might  continue  their  fraudulent 
trafic;  or,  as  Isaiah  denounces,  "sought  their  own  plea- 
sure" on  that  day.  How  similar  are  the  evil  desires  and 
the  evil  practices  of  men  in  every  age  !  After  the  capti- 
vity, more  attention  was  paid  to  the  outward  observance ; 
and  Nehemiah,  x.  xiii.,  particularly  the  latter  chapter, 
shows  the  active  measures  taken  by  that  ruler,  to  hinder 
the  people  of  the  land  from  comj)elling,  or  inducing  the 
Jews  to  break  the  sabbath  by  trading,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Jews  themselves  from  pursuing  their  ordinary 
labours  on  that  holy  day.  But  it  is  possible  to  err  by 
going  into  one  extreme  as  well  as  another;  it  was  so 
with  the  Jews.  Before  the  cai)tivity,  the  sabbath  was 
neglected,  Neh.  xiii.  18,  afterwards  the  outward  observ- 
ance became  superstitious.  When  the  Maccabees  first 
took  np  arms  against  their  opjjressors,  the  Jews  carried 
their  observance  of  the  sabbath  so  far,  as  to  allow  their 
enemies  to  attack  and  massacre  them  without  resistance 
on  that  day ;  but  Mattathias  explained  to  his  countrymen 
that  this  could  not  be  right,  and  from  that  time  the  Jews 
fought  in  their  own  defence  on  the  sabbath,  although  they 
would  not  on  that  day  attack  their  foes.  In  more  than  one 
instance  their  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  forbearance: 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Pompey,  that  Roman  general  took 
Jerusalem  by  pushing  forward  the  works  of  the  seige  on 
the  sabbath  ;  on  that  day  placing  his  engines,  and  batter- 
ing the  walls  in  places  which  could  not  have  been  ap- 
proached had  the  Jews  fought  against  him. 

In  the  days  when  our  blessed  Lord  was  upon  earth,  the 
privileges  of  the  sabbath  were  so  lost,  under  the  ceremonial 
udditious  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Clnist,  as  Lord  of  the 
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sabbatli,  openly  showed  his  disregard  of  these  traditiona! 
innovations,  and  reverted  to  the  simple  and  merciful  design 
of  the  institution,  declaring  that  the  sal)bath  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  Mark  ii.  27,  28  ;  Luke  vi.  5. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  Jews  kept  their  ceremonial  sab- 
bath in  the  days  of  our  Saviour;  considerable  information 
will  be  obtained  thereby  relative  to  several  circumstances 
in  the  gospel  history.  About  three  on  the  Friday  afternoon 
began  what  was  called  the  eve,  or  the  ]n'e])aration  for  the 
sabl)ath,  Mark  xv.  42.  The  people  ceased  from  theii 
daily  labour  and  usual  employments,  and  prepared  food 
for  the  next  day,  as  no  fire  ought  then  to  be  kindled ; 
they  trimmed  their  beards,  and  \vashe(l  their  faces,  hands, 
and  feet;  this  the  rabbis  called  "  meeting  king  sabbath.'' 
A  little  before  sunset  they  lighted  what  was  called  the 
sabbath  candle,  and  the  interval,  from  sunset  till  three 
stars  were  plainly  visible,  w  as  called  "  i)etween  the  suns," 
as  they  were  in  doubt  to  which  day  it  belonged.  Who- 
ever found  that  he  had  inadvertently  done  any  work  in  that 
space,  was  bound  to  l)ring  a  sin-offering.  The  reader  will 
recollect  that,  in  Judea,  the  time  of  sunset  did  not  vary 
so  much  as  in  more  northern  countries,  and  the  a))proacli 
of  darkness  is  more  ra])id  and  decided.  This  plan  of  reckon- 
ing the  daj',  from  one  evening  to  the  next,  was  the  custom 
at  that  time,  being  founded  on  the  statement,  Gen.  i.,  tliit 
the  evening  and  the  morning  made  the  first  day,  and  so  on 
We  are  not  called  to  adopt  this  plan  now ;  and  the  quiet 
entire  change  produced  by  a  night's  rest  is  an  important 
separation  between  the  days  of  labour  and  the  sabbath. 
From  midnight  to  midnight  is  as  correct  a  measure  of 
time ;  still  it  is  desirable  that  Saturday  evening  should 
not  present  such  a  hurried  bustling  scene  as  it  does  in 
many  families.     It  is  well  then  to  ccmsider,  that 

Safi'ly  through  another  week, 

God  has  brought  us  on  our  way. 
Let  us  now  a  blessing  seek, 

On  the'  approacliing  sabbath  day : 
Day  of  all  the  week  the  best ! 
Emblem  of  eternal  rest ! 

To  return  to  the  Jews.     When  the  sabbath  be,n:an  thev 
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placed  food  on  the  table,  better  than  their  usual  provision, 
also  the  sabbath  lamp.    Tiie  master  of  the  iiouse  took  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  after  repeating  Gen.  ii.  1 — 3,  drank  it.    The 
rest  of  the  family  did  the  same,  and,  after  washing  their 
hands,  began  supper.  With  respect  to  the  lights  for  the  sab- 
bath, one  rabbi  says,  "  He  that  is  accustomed  to  take  great 
care  in  trimming  liis  sabbath  lamp  well,  will  have  children 
who  shall  be  disciples  of  the  wise  :"  the  having  a  hand- 
some sabbath  lamp  was  represented  to  be  as  necessary  as 
providing  food.     A  heathen  Roman  poet  alludes  to  these 
customary  lights,  and  the  attempts  to  provide  a  supper 
more  sumptuous  than  ordinary,  in  the  following  lines, 
—  But  Herod's  feast  returns  ! — 
Now  lamps  with  violet  deck'd  in  rows  depend, 
And  from  each  window  greasy  clouds  ascend. 

«  «  *  *  • 

Now  the  red  dish  within  its  circling  rim, 
Beholds  the  tail  of  some  poor  tunny  swim. 
Now  the  white  earthen  vessel  swims  with  wine. 

After  returning  thanks,  the  family  retired  to  rest.  Early 
the  next  morning  they  attended  the  first  service  at  the  syna- 
gogue, or  perha|)s  at  the  tem])le,  if  they  lived  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  on  their  return  home  took  their  breakfast,  which 
was  the  second  sabbath  meal.  Tliey  then  went  to  some 
teacher  who  publicly  explained  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
f)r  they  engaged  in  religions  duties  at  home.  At  noon  they 
dined,  and  the  afternoon  passed  away  till  the  time  of  the 
(ivening  sacrifice,  about  three  o'clock,  when  they  again 
went  to  the  temple,  or  to  a  synagogue ;  after  which  they 
returned  home  to  eat  their  foiu-tb  meal,  and  continued 
conversing  till  sunset,  when  the  sabbath  ended.  Just  before 
tiiat  time,  a  second  sabbath  lamp  was  lighted,  and  the 
master  of  the  family  having  given  thanks  over  a  cuj)  of 
wine,  he  repeated  a  passage  of  Scripture,  as  Psa.  cxvi.  13, 
or  Esther  viii.  16,  and  pronounced  a  blessing,  by  way  of 
s.iparation  between  the  sabbath  and  the  working  day,  then 
about  to  begin.  The  chief  circumstance  to  be  noticed  as 
cbjectionable  in  these  observances,  is  that  on  the  sabbatii 
the  Jews  made  a  point  of  indulging  in  food,  and  invited 
coni|)any  more  than  on  any  other  day;  see  Luke  xiv.  1. 
It  is  not  to  be  a  da)'  of  abstinence  or  fasting,  but  certainly 
it  should  not  be  a  da}'  of  gluttony  and  feasting. 
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The  sabbath  was  to  be  strictly  a  day  of  rest,  except  fop 
works  of  necessity  or  mercy.  That  public  notice  might 
be  given,  the  minister  of  the  synagogue  sounded  a  trumpet 
six  times  from  tlie  roof  of  the  building,  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sabbath.  Still  further  to  make  it  a 
day  of  rest,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  walk  more  than  a 
sabbath  day's  journey,  a  distance  of  2,000  cubits,  or  some- 
thing less  than  a  mile.  This  limitation  is  not  found  any 
where  in  Scripture,  but  the  Jews  founded  the  tradition  on 
Exod.  xvi.  '2\),  "  Let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the 
sabbath  day."  They  consider  that  the  distance  at  first 
was  twelve  miles,  that  being  the  extent  they  assign  to  the 
camj)  in  the  wilderness,  but  that  after  the  settlement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  it  was  restricted  to  the  shorter  distance. 

Tlie  restrictions  of  the  later  Jews  with  respect  to  the 
sabbath  day,  were  numerous,  fanciful,  and  very  burden- 
some. For  instance,  tliey  enumerated  thirty-nine  "  pri- 
mitive" or  general  kind  of  works,  from  which  thev  made 
out  innumerable  others  as  "derivatives."  To  ploiiijh  was 
a  primitive ;  to  (Hg  was  likewise  forbidden,  but  was  a 
derivative ;  to  reap  was  a  ])rimitive  ;  to  gather  ears  of 
corn  was  of  the  same  nature  as  reaping,  and  so  was  to 
pluck  fruit.  If  it  was  proved  that  any  one  had  broUeu 
these  rules  presumptuously,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stoned ;  our  Lord  therefore,  in  fact,  )jleaded  for  the  lives 
of  his  disciples,  Matt.  xii.  1 — 8.  The  minute  points  to 
which  these  rules  were  extended,  and  the  fanciful  classi- 
fication of  them,  can  scarcely  be  supposed ;  for  instance, 
to  chop  herbs  was  considered  the  same  as  grinding.  The 
distinctions  as  to  healing  were  also  very  strict.  It  was 
lawful  to  resort  to  means  necessary  to  save  life,  but  if  the 
disease  was  of  a  chronical  nature,  it  was  to  be  endured 
on  that  day,  rather  than  j)repare  medicines  or  attem])t  a 
cure  on  the  sabbath.  Our  Lord  cured  the  l)lind  man  on 
the  sabbath  day,  not  only  showing  his  miraculous  power 
in  using  means  impro|)er  accordnig  to  human  reason,  but 
also  such  as  directly  opposed  the  Jewish  traditit)ns. 

Maimouides,  in  his  writings,  gives  the  following  deci- 
sions on  this  point :  "  Let  not  those  that  are  in  health 
use  physic  on  the  sabbath  day.  Let  not  him  that  labours 
under  a  pain  in  his  loins  anoint  the  place  affected  with 
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oil  and  vineijiir,  but  with  oil  he  may  if  it  is  not  oil  of  roses; 
nor  is  it  lawful  to  rub  any  part  so  as  to  rub  the  skin  off! 
lie  that  has  the  toothe-ache  let  him  not  tai^e  vine<;ar  into 
liis  mouth  to  spit  it  out  again,  but  he  may  to  sw  allow  it. 
He  that  has  a  sore  throat  let  hira  not  gargle  it  with  oil, 
but  he  may  swallow  down  the  oil,  whence  if  he  receive  a 
cure  it  is  well.  Let  no  man  chew  niastich  or  rub  his 
teeth  with  spice  for  a  cure,  but  if  he  does  this  to  make 
his  mouth  taste  sweet  it  is  allowed.  They  do  not  put 
wine  into  a  sore  eye.  They  do  not  apply  fomentations  or 
ods  to  any  affected  part."  The  rules  for  using  physic  are 
very  numerous,  and  show  what  foolish  nostrums  were  lat- 
terly in  use  among  the  Jews.  Many  are  such  that  it  was 
well  to  be  restrained  from  using  them  at  any  time.  The 
regulations  of  the  Mishna,  respecting  the  sabbath,  make 
us  wonder  how  such  enactments  could  have  been  made  by 
rational  beings.  Thus,  a  man  might  break  a  barrel  to  get 
dried  figs  out  of  it  to  eat  on  the  sabbath,  but  he  must  not 
bore  a  hole  in  it  for  that  pur|)ose.  The  evasions  w  ere  nu- 
merous. One  man  might  not  do  any  forbidden  work  alone, 
but  if  two  joined  in  doing  it  then  it  often  became  lawful. 
If  any  food  had  been  warmed  on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath  it 
might  l)e  heated  again.  A  man  might  ask  his  neighbour 
to  give  him  wine,  luit  not  to  lend  it  to  him,  as  that  might 
tempt  the  lender  to  make  a  written  memorandum  on  the 
sabbath.  One  other  case  may  be  related.  If  a  house  had 
two  balconies  on  different  stories,  ])rojecting  out  that  the 
inhal)itants  might  draw  up  water  out  of  a  well  in  an  open 
court  beneath,  and  the  bucket  passed  through  a  hole  in 
the  lower  balcony  when  drawn  to  the  upper  one,  they 
might  not  use  it  on  the  sabbath,  unless  an  inclosure  ten 
palms  high  was  made  round  the  mouth  of  the  well,  or 
reaching  downwards  from  the  lower  balcony.  What  must 
have  been  the  state  of  a  peo])le,  where  similar  regulations 
without  number  were  enforced,  or  even  devised ! 

The  stricter  Jews  did  not  allow  even  the  pulling  out  a 
beast  or  sheep  from  a  pit,  though  it  was  not  condemned  by 
the  teachers  as  unlawful;  see^Matt.  xii.  11.  They  thought  it 
enough  to  bring  food  and  fodder  to  the  place,  imless  there 
\Aas  danger  from  its  remaining  there.  Christ's  question  to 
a 
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the  impotent  man  at  tlie  ])ool  of  Bethesda,  had  reference, 
not  to  his  desiring  to  he  healed — that  he  had  shown  by 
lying  there  so  long;  but  the  inquiry  was,  whether  he  would 
be  healed  on  the  sal)batli ;  thus  ascertaining  whether  he 
was  blindly  superstitious,  like  the  ])harisaical  rulers. 

Anotherclassof  limitations  affected  theremovalof  things. 
They  might  not  carry  a  burden  on  the  sabbath,  but  they 
might  remove  articles  from  one  ])lace  to  another.  Our 
Lord's  directions  to  the  man  at  Bethesda,  to  take  up  his  bed 
and  go  to  his  house,  was  plainly  in  o])position  to  these  im- 
seriptural  limitations.  It  was  both  a  trial  to  the  man's  faith, 
and  an  0])en  ojiposition  to  the  Jewish  superstitious  observ- 
ances. Hereby  also  a  preparation  was  made  for  the  change 
of  the  sabbath,  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

One  method  of  observance,  by  which  the  later  Jews 
broke  the  sabbath  while  tliey  pretended  to  be  strict  in 
<)l)serving  it — their  feasting  on  that  dav — has  alreadv  been 
alluded  to.  The  extent  to  which  they  proceeded  in  tliis 
resjiect  a])pears  from  many  passages  in  the  Jewish  writings. 
One  of  their  ral)bis  is  said  to  have  bought  flesh  from  thir- 
teen butchers,  that  he  might  be  able  to  select  the  very 
best ;  another  seate<l  himself  upon  an  ivory  seat,  to  blon 
the  fire  for  warming  his  dinner,  thus  thinking  that  he  ho- 
noured the  sabbath,  although  the  ]n-ece])t  was  ex))ress, 
that  no  fire  should  be  kindled  on  that  day.  Lightfoot 
notices  these  customs  in  reference  to  the  statement,  Luke 
xiv.  1,  "that  Christ  was  feasted  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee 
on  the  sabbath,  when  he  healed  the  dropsical  man."  But 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  Jewish  writers,  to  Isa. 
Iviii.  13,  "Thou  shalt  call  the  sabbath  a  delight,"  is  a 
sufhcient  proof  of  the  dreadful  extent  to  which  these  blas- 
pheiii»us  practices  (for  such  they  may  be  called)  were 
carried.  Tiiey  blasphemously  said,  "  We  must  live  more 
delicately  on  tiie  sabljuth  than  on  other  days ;  and  he  is 
highly  to  be  commended  who  ])rovi(ies  the  most  delicious 
fare  against  that  day.  lie  that  feasts  thrice  on  the  sab- 
bath sliall  be  delivered  from  the  calamities  suffered  by  the 
Messias,  from  the  judgment  of  hell,  and  from  the  war  of 
Gog  and  Magog !"  Too  often,  indeed,  do  nominal  Chris- 
tians make  the  sabbath  a  day  of  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
uess ;  and  others,  though  not  going  to  this  e.\ttnt,  yet  oa 
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that  daj-  plainly  show  that  "  their  god  is  their  belly,"  Phil, 
iii.  19.  How  few  of  these  are  aware,  that  they  are  tliereiu 
following  the  examples  of  the  wicked  among  the  Jews  ! 
Thus  the  Jews  dej)arted  from  the  original  design  of  this 
sacred  institution,  which  had  four  ends  in  view  :  moral, 
to  rest  from  labour ;  commemorative,  to  remember  God's 
creating  the  world;  evangelical,  as  referring  to  Christ; 
and  typical,  signifying  eternal  rest.  Yes,  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian's desire  on  the  sabbath,  that 

Every  thought  should  be  directed 

Heaveiuvard,  through  this  hallow'd  day  ; 

Worldly  themes  should  be  rejected. 
Themes  that  draw  the  soul  away  : 

'Tis  the  day  of  sacred  rest. 

'Tis  the  day  the  Lord  has  blest. 

Why  should  we  grow  weary  thinking 

Of  the  Saviour's  grace  and  love  .' 
From  these  springs  his  people  drinking, 

Get  a  taste  of  joys  above  : 
Oh  'tis  good  the  Lord  to  know ! 
'Tis  our  heaven  begun  below. 

The  quaint  lines  of  Herbert,  on  the  same  subject   are 
very  exjjressive  and  beautifid. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
'       On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife  ; 
More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his  ; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  the  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there,  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

Many  excellent  works  have  been  written  on  keeping 
the  sabbath  holy,  but  there  is  none  more  deserving  at- 
tention than  a  little  treatise  on  the  sabbath  by  Duight.* 
He  answers  very  ably  the  objections  raised  against  the 
sabbath  observances,  both  by  unbelievers  and  by  some, 
•  Published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  price  4J. 
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wlio,  though  defenders  of  the  trutlis  of  Christiiuiit\ ,  have 
adopted  errmieous  notions  respecting  the  institntioii  of  the 
sabbath.  He  also  satisfactorily  answers  the  inquiry  "hy 
the  day  for  its  observance  has  been  changed,  lie  shows 
that  the  day  might  be  altered  by  Divine  appointment, 
without  altering  the  substance  of  the  institution.  As  the 
Jewish  sabbath  especially  eorameniorated  the  creation, 
and  the  deliverance  from  Egy])t,  so  tlie  Christian  sabl)ath 
commemorates  the  greater  work  of  the  new  creation,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption,  wliereby  be- 
lievers are  delivered  from  a  worse  than  Egvj)tian  slaverv. 
The  sabbath  itself  is  unchanged.  It  still  returns  at  the 
end  of  seven  days.  It  is  still  a  memorial  of  the  creation, 
i^ut  the  institution  is  enlarged,  to  commemorate  also  the 
work  of  redemption,  for  w  Inch  observance  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  most  suitable,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  duty  and  the  blessing  are  stated  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment to  appl)^  not  to  the  seventh  day  but  to  the 
sabbath  day.  The  118th  Psalm  has  been  considered  to 
contain  a  direct  prediction,  that  the  day  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection was  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  sabbatli  should  be 
liolden  under  the  gospel.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
from  the  Acts,  and  esjiecially  from  Rev.  i.  10,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  by  the  apostles  as  the 
Christian  sabbath.  The  early  fathers  are  particular  in 
enjoining  the  observance  of  this  day  instead  of  the  Jewish 
sabbath.  And,  may  we  not  ask,  Is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  God  has  suffered  his  church  to  disuse  and  annihilate 
his  own  institution,  and  to  substitute  one  of  human  de- 
vising in  its  stead?  The  peculiar  blessings  which  have 
resulted  to  millions  of  souls,  from  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day  as  the  sabbath,  are  too  manifest  for  us  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  w  hat  is  the  will  of  God  on  tiiis  subject.  Dwight 
well  says,  "  Take  this  day  from  the  calendar  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  all  that  remains  will  be  cloudy  and  cheerless. 
Religion  will  instantly  decay ;  ignorance,  error,  and  vice 
will  immediately  triumj)!);  the  sense  of  duty  vanish,  morals 
fade  away,  the  acknowledgment,  and  even  the  remem- 
brance of  God  be  far  removed  from  mankind ;  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  cease  to  sound,  and  the  commimica- 
tion  between  earth  and  heaven  be  cut  ulf  for  ever." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SAHBATICAL  YEAR THE  JUBILEE THE  NEW 

MOONS. 

The  sabbatical  Aear  was  an  ordinance  in  the  law  given  by 
Moses,  and  had  reference  to  the  institution  of  tlie  sabbath. 
As  the  sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest  for 
man  and  beast,  so  the  sabbatical  year  was  a  time  of  rest 
for  the  land,  which,  during  every  seventh  year,  was  to 
lie  fallow,  or  remain  uncultivated.  What  was  ])roduced 
without  tillage  or  pruning  was  to  be  left  common  for  all, 
especially  for  the  poor  and  for  the  cattle,  Exod.  xxiii.  1 1 ; 
Lev.  XXV.  1 — '22.  But  the  Jews  were  not  to  pass  their 
time  in  idleness  during  this  year.  They  could  fish,  and 
pursue  the  wild  beasts,  repair  their  buildings  and  furni- 
ture, and  carry  on  manufactures  and  commerce.  They 
also  were  more  employed  in  devotional  services  this  year, 
when  the  whole  Imw  was  to  be  publicly  read,  Deut.  xxxi. 
10 — 13.  To  prevent  any  suffering  from  famine,  in  cou- 
csequence  of  this  adherence  to  the  Divine  command,  God 
promised  an  unusual  supply  every  sixth  year.  This  re- 
markable institution  was  a  trial  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  their  reliance  on  a  particular  Providence,  and  it 
was  a  special  mark  of  that  government  under  which  the 
Israelites  were  placed  when  they  settled  in  the  promised 
land;  a  government  which  acknowledged  the  Lord  for 
their  King,  and  considered  him  as  present  among  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  created  and  strengthened  a  sense 
c  f  dependence  on  God,  and  charity  towards  man,  reminiling 
them  that  Jehovah  was  Lord  of  the  soil,  and  that  they  helil 
it  only  from  his  bounty.  We  find,  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21, 
that  the  neglect  of  this  law  is  mentioned  particularly  among 
the  national  sins  which  caused  the  captivity;  and  the  length 
of  the  cajjtivity,  seventy  years,  is  stated  as  com])ensating 
the  land,  by  giving  it  a  period  of  rest  equal  to  that  during 
which  the  Jews  had  defrauded  it  of  its  sabbaths.  If  we 
calculate  bv  the  whole  term  of  this  period,  it  would  lead 
a2 
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US  to  conclude  that  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical  year 
was  wholly  neglected  soon  after  the  land  was  governed  by 
kings.  Samuel,  indeed,  ex])ressly  told  the  people,  that 
their  desire  for  a  king  was  a  dii-ect  renouncing  of  Jehovah 
as  their  King  and  Ruler;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  all 
institutions  which  especially  regarded  the  Lord  as  their 
immediate  Sovereign  would  then  be  neglected.  Another 
date,  however,  is  assigned  by  Prideaux.  He  reckons  only 
the  tifty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  return  of  the  Jews,  during  which  period 
the  land  was  wholly  desolated.  This  gives  a  period  of  364 
years,  and  goes  back  to  an  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Asa. 

After  the  return  from  captivity  the  sabbatical  years 
were  better  observed,  although  this  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  tlie  insecurity  of  property,  and  the  foreign  tri- 
bute the  land  was  then  under.  But  Josephns  mentions, 
that  exemption  from  taxes  during  the  sabbatical  years, 
was  obtained  from  Alexander,  and  afterwards  from  the 
lloman  emperors. 

The  seventh  year  was  a  year  of  release  from  debts,  or 
at  least  they  were  not  then  to  be  collected ;  and  the  per- 
sonal servitude  into  which  any  Hebrew  had  fallen  then 
ended.  The  laws  respecting  this  freedom  are  very  remark- 
able, showing  the  kind  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  taking  away  the  most  severe  fe.itures  of  the 
slavery  at  that  time  generally  ])revalent.  Nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  in  spirit  than  the  servitude  permitted  to 
exist  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  modern  slavery.  It 
is  indeed  time  that  every  nation,  professing  to  be  Christian, 
should  follow  the  example  of  England,  and  abolish  that 
slavery,  which  is  among  the  worst  remains  of  heathenism, 
and  which  e.-;]iecially  is  opposed  to  every  principle  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

It  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  servitude  among  the 
Jews  ended  in  every  sabbatical  year,  or  whether  the  ser- 
vice terminated  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  its  com- 
mencement. But  an  express  law  directed  that  servants 
should  not  be  sent  away  without  some  provision  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  the  cattle  they  had  assisted 
to  raise ;  and  another  law,  providing  for  the  contiauauce 
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of  their  servitude  dm-iiia;  life,  if  such  was  their  own  wish, 
further  shows  that  tlie  Ijonda^e  was  not  iiitenrled  to  be 
bitter  or  severe.  The  remarkable  laws  respecting  this  ser- 
vitude, and  the  release  from  it,  will  be  found  in  Exod.  xxi. 
Lev.  XXV.  Deut.  xv.  and  the  reader  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  read  these  passages  carefully.  It  has  been 
well  asked.  Could  there  lie  an  infidel  in  such  a  land,  or  a 
sinner  against  God  and  his  own  soul,  with  such  proofs  he- 
fore  his  eyes,  of  God  and  liis  attributes,  as  one  sabbatical 
year  afforded  ? 

The  "  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release"  was  marked  at 
its  conclusion,  by  the  public  reading  of  the  law,  from  a 
])ul|)it  in  the  court  of  the  women,  during  tiie  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles. The  Jewish  traditions  relate  the  ceremonial 
with  which  this  was  accompanied;  and  that,  in  the  later 
times,  the  whole  law  was  not  read  by  the  ruler,  but  the 
following  portions,  Deut.  i.  to  vi.  4  ;  xi.  \'.i — 22 ;  xiv.  22  ; 
xxix.  2.  Seven  prayers  were  then  recited.  It  is  related, 
that  when  Agrippa  read  the  passage,  Deut.  xvii.  15,  for- 
oidding  the  setting  a  stranger  as  king  over  the  peo])le, 
his  eyes  were  tilled  with  tears  on  remembering  that  he 
was  of  Gentile  extraction,  but  the  ])eople  comforted  him, 
calling  out  tliat  he  was  tlieir  brother. 

The  year  of  jubilee  was  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
year.  It  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year,  and  was  to  be 
observed  by  letting  the  land  rest  in  that  year  also  ;  conse- 
quently, at  the  jubilee  there  would  be  two  years  following, 
in  which  the  people  would  depend  for  support  upon  the 
especial  provision  promised  by  Divine  Providence,  Lev. 
x.w.  20 — 22.  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  provision,  is  2  Kings  xix.  29. 

The  year  of  jubilee  began  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and 
was  notified  by  the  solemn  sounding  of  trumiiets  through- 
out the  land  ;  whence  some  suppose  the  name  of  jubilee  is 
derived ;  others  consider  that  the  word  denotes,  "  to  bring 
back,"  or,  "  liberty."  Tiie  Jews  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
told  Buchanan,  that  when  tl\fir  fathers  settled  in  that 
land,  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  they 
brought  with  them  the  two  silver  trumpets  used  at  tlie 
jubilee.   There  were  two  such  trumpets  kept  in  most  of  the 
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considerable  towns  of  Jiulea.  In  this  year  all  lands  ot 
houses,  in  tlie  country,  which  had  been  sold  or  alienated, 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  families  that  originally  possessed 
them;  a  provision  evidently  intended  to  preserve  that 
middle  state,  as  to  projjerty,  which  is  most  conducive  to  hu- 
man happiness.  Ezekiel,  xlvi.  Ifi — 18,  extends  this  to  royal 
grants.  In  this  year,  also,  all  the  poor  Israelites,  who, 
although  not  sold  as  slaves,  had  engaged  themselves  and 
their  families  as  servants,  returned  into  the  possession  of 
their  paternal  inheritance.  Never  was  there  any  peo])le 
so  secured  as  the  Israelites,  both  as  to  their  property  and 
as  to  their  personal  liberty. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no  lawgiver  would  have 
ventured  to  propose  such  laws,  had  there  not  been  the 
fullest  conviction,  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  people, 
that  a  peculiar  Providence  would  facilitate  its  execution. 
And  it  was  the  want  of  faith  in  that  peculiar  Providence, 
which  led  to  the  neglect  of  this  solenui  observance,  and 
from  thence  to  further  ruinous  evils. 

We  may  imagine  the  joy  which  would  re-echo  through 
the  land,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  solemn  dav  of  atone- 
ment, the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpet  was  heard  in  every 
town,  announcing  the  commencement  of  this  ausjjicious 
period.  How  beautiful  the  following  sketch,  of  one  of  the 
families  liberated  at  the  jubilee,  returning  to  their  jjater- 
nal  home ! 

The  freedom-freighted  blast  through  all  the  land 

At  once  in  every  city,  echoing  rings  : — 

Free  is  the  bondman  now,  each  one  returns 

To  his  inheritance.      The  man  grown  old 

In  servitude  far  from  his  native  fields, 

Hastes  joyous  on  his  way  ;  no  hills  are  steep, 

Smooth  is  each  rugged  path  ;  his  little  ones 

Sport  as  they  go,  while  oft  the  mother  chides 

Their  lingering  step,  lured  by  the  way-side  flowers. 

At  lengtli  the  hill,  from  which  a  farewell  look. 

And  still  another  parting  look,  he  cast 

On  his  paternal  vale,  appears  in  view. 

The  summit  gain'd,  throbs  hard  his  heart  with  joy 

And  sorrow  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more. 

Instant  his  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 

"Where  first  he  saw  the  light :  his  youngeit  bom 
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He  lifts,  and  pointing  to  the  much-loved  sjjot, 

Sajs,  "There  tliy  lathers  lived,  and  there  they  sleoi)." 

Onward  he  goes,  near  and  more  near  he  draws  : 

How  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  I'ahu-bower'd  brook! 

The  sun-beam  slanting  through  the  cedar  grovel 

Uow  lovely,  aud  how  mild!  but  lovelier  still 

The  welcome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends, 

Scarce  known  at  tirst:  and  dear  the  lig-tree  shade, 

'Neatli  which  on  sabbath  eve  his  father  told 

Of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage  freed, 

Led  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  laud. 

With  eager  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clojips. 

And  with  his  tears  tlie  furrow'd  barli  bedews; 

And  still  at  midnight-hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 

The  blissful  sound  tluit  brake  the  bondman's  chains. 

The  glorious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy  !  Gialtamc. 

Shall  not  we  consider  this  a  lively  emblem  of  tlie  "jos- 
pel,  declarin;^  to  all  the  acceptable  \  ear  of  the  Lord,  Isa. 
l.\.  1,  2.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet  just  quoted  has 
not  noticed  how  the  joy  of  a  believing-  Israelite  set  free  by 
tlie  jid)ilee,  would  be  heightened  by  the  remembrance  that 
his  liberation  was  introduced  by  the  day  of  exj)iation  or 
atonement,  in  which  freedom  from  spiritual  bondage  was 
both  sought  and  commemorated. 

Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest, 

Hath  full  atonement  made  ; 
Ye  weary  spirits  rest ; 

Ye  mournful  souls  be  glad. 
The  J  car  of  jubilee  is  come; 
Return,  ye  ransom'd  sinners,  home. 

Hales  considers  that  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  is  an  evidence  that 
our  Lord  begaix  bis  ])ublic  ministry  in  a  year  of  jubilee. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  tiie  sal)l)atical  year,  and  tiie 
year  of  jubilee,  were  especially  institutions  of  mercy  to  the 
poorer  Israelites ;  aiul  we  must  again  remark,  how  much 
consideration  towards  them  was  manifested  in  every  part 
of  tlie  Mosaic  law.  This  is  no  slight  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin.  Let  anv  one  read  these  enactments,  or  oidv  refer 
to  the  passages,  Lev.  xiv.  21 ;  xix.  10,  15;  xxv.  25 — 1/ ; 
Deut.  XV.  7 — It*,  and  say  whether  the  Divine  law  is  not 
infinitely  superior  to  every  code  of  heathen  laws,  and  to 
all  the  counsels  of  pagan  philosophers.     Deut.  xv.  11.  is 
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a  very  remarkable  passage.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  were  calculated  to  maintain  the  people  at  large  in 
a  happy  state,  being  neither  exalted  by  riches,  nor  ground 
down  by  poverty ;  yet  we  read  the  positive  declaration, 
that  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,"  accompa- 
nied with  the  plain  precept,  "  Therefore  I  command  thee, 
saying,  Thou  shalt  ojien  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother, 
to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land."  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  the  constant  occasions  that  exist  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  charity  to  the  poor,  are  designed  that  our  hearts 
should  not  grow  cold,  nor  be  hardened  to  any  of  our 
Christian  affections  and  duties?  The  text,  Prov.  xiv.  31, 
contains  a  striking  warning;  "  He  that  ojipresseth  the  poor 
reproacheth  his  Maker :  but  he  that  hououreth  him  hath 
mercy  on  the  poor." 

The  new  moons,  or  first  days  of  every  month,  were  ob- 
served with  peculiar  solemnities ;  see  Numb,  xxviii.  Ad- 
ditional sacrifices  were  then  offered,  comprising  burnt,  sin, 
meat,  and  drink-offerings;  and  trumpets  were  sounded 
during  the  oblations,  Psa.  Ixxxi.  3.  The  new  moons,  also, 
were  seasons  on  which  the  ])ious  Israelites  resorted  to  the 
pro])hets  and  public  teachers  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
2  Kings  iv.  23  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  23  ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1 ;  Amos  viii.  5. 
From  what  passed  between  David  and  Jonathan,  I  Sam. 
XX.  5,  18,  the  new  moon  appears  to  have  been  observed 
as  a  public  festival.  This  period  is  regarded  by  the  mo- 
dern Jews,  who  bless  God  for  having  created  the  moon, 
and  for  having  renewed  her  to  teach  the  Israelites  that 
they  ought  to  become  new  creatures. 

Cotmected  with  this  observance  was  the  annual  festival 
of  the  feast  of  trumpets,  so  called  from  the  solemn  sound- 
ing of  the  trumpets  on  that  occasion,  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Numb. 
xxix.  1 :  see  page  175^.  It  is  called  a  memorial  of  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  of  what  it  was  a 
memorial.  Patrick  considers  that  it  was  a  memorial  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  wherefore  the  ancient  beginning  of 
the  year  was  dated  from  that  time.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of 
the  moon,  in  the  autumnal  month Ti/ri,  consequently  on  the 
first  day  of  the  civil  year ;  but  it  was  the  seventh  month, 
according  to  the  way  of  reckoning  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
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and  some  suppose  that  it  was  honoureil  by  this  feast  a*  a 
sabbatical  month.  All  servile  work  was  forbitUlen,  a  lioly 
convocation  of  the  peoi)le  assembled  on  this  day,  and  ad- 
ditional sacrifices  were  otfered.  In  the  later  times  of  the 
Jewish  state,  three  forms  of  public  benediction  were  read, 
blessing  God  as  the  author  of  tiie  seasons.  After  each  be- 
nediction, three  short  portions  or  verses  from  the  law,  and 
as  many  from  the  psalms  or  ])rophets  were  read,  con- 
cluding with  another  from  the  law  ;  and  in  the  teuijjle  the 
Levites  sang  the  81st  Psalm.  Thus  the  feast  of  tlie  new 
moons  was  held  as  sanctifying  each  month,  and  the  feast 
of  trumpets  sanctified  each  year,  and  reminded  the  Israel- 
ites that  their  times  were  in  God's  bands.  The  later  Jews 
connected  the  observance  of  this  day  with  a  superstitious 
belief,  that  God  then  sits  in  judgment  on  tlie  actions  of 
men,  and  that  records  are  made  accordingly  in  a  book  of 
life  for  the  just,  a  book  of  death  for  the  wicked,  and  a  book 
of  a  middle  state  for  those  not  very  good  nor  very  bad  : 
upon  such  an  unscriptural  idea  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer 
any  remarks.  Maimonides,  a  Jewish  writer,  after  stating 
that  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  a  man  are  balanced  against 
each  other  on  this  day,  adds  the  following  useful  exliorta- 
tion  :  "  The  blowing  of  the  trum])et  on  the  new  year's  day 
is  an  ordinance  of  Scripture,  and  there  is  intimation  in  it 
as  saying.  Ye  sleepers,  awake  from  your  sleep ;  and  ye 
who  are  in  a  deep  sleep,  arise  from  your  deep  sleep;  search 
into  your  actions,  turn  with  repentance,  and  remember  your 
Creator.  Ye  who  have  become  forgetful  of  truth  by  pur- 
suing vain  and  temporary  things,  and  have  been  absorbed 
the  whole  year  in  vain  and  idle  matters,  which  can  neither 
avail  nor  deliver  you,  look  after  your  souls,  amend  your 
manners  and  your  deeds ;  and  may  every  one  of  you  for- 
sake his  wicked  ways  and  bis  ungodly  thoughts." 

The  beginnings  of  the  months  and  years  were  not  set- 
tled by  a  regular  calculation,  but  by  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  new  moon.  Persons  were  appointed  to  watch  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  for  its  first  appearance  after 
the  change.  As  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the 
sanhedrim,  and  public  notice  was  given  through  the  land. 
This  notice  at  first  was  « iven  by  lighting  fires  ajjon  the 
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high  places ;  but  as  the  Samaiitans  somctimi-s  caused  de- 
ceptions l)v  making  false  tires,  latter!}'  the  notice  was  given 
bv  messengers,  in  the  seven  months  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant festivals  occurred.  But  if  the  moon  was  not  seen 
on  the  night  following  the  thirtieth  day,  they  made  the 
next  day  the  first  of  the  following  month.  Ileuce  there 
was  sometimes  a  difference  of  a  day  as  to  the  beginning  of 
a  mouth ;  and  persons  came  forward  who  had  seen  the 
new  moon  when  the  watchers  had  not  ol)-erved  it:  whence, 
at  times,  disputes  arose  as  to  the  proper  day  for  tlie  great 
festivals,  particularly  tiie  passover;  and  the  sanhedrim 
latterly  commanded  that  the  first  statement  shoidd  be  fol- 
lowed, and  not  corrected,  even  if  other  evidence  proved  it 
to  be  wrong. 

We  must  not  pass  from  this  account  of  the  solemn 
sounding  of  the  trumpets,  without  having  our  attention 
called  to  tliat  great  and  solemn  day  "  w  hen  the  trumpet 
sliall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised,"  1  Cor.  .w.  b'2. 
To  this  awful  moment  i)erhai)S  these  soundings  of  the 
trnmpets  were  intended  to  have  particular  reference. 

Grt-at  Goil !   what  Ui>  I  see  uud  hear, 

The  end  ol'  thin^,  created  ! 
Be)iulJ  the  Judge  ol'  inaii  aiipear, 

On  clouds  111'  glory  seated  ! 
Tlie  trumpet  sounds  !   the  graves  resluii* 
The  deail,  uliiih  llu'j  euulain'd  liefore  1 

I'KBrARB,  MY   SOUL,  TO  MEET  HIM  I 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

THE  PROPHETS, 

TnKiiE  is  not  in  Soripture  a  precise  account  of  the  pro- 
pliet^s  and  the  schools  of  the  ])ro])hets,  but  many  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  res])ecting  them.  The  prophets 
were  not  a  reguhirly  constituted  order  or  succession  of  men, 
but  were  raised  up  as  God  saw  fit,  to  perform  sacred  and 
important  duties.  The  gift  of  jirophecy  was  uot  confined 
to  tlie  tribe  of  Levi;  there  were  projjhets  from  all  the 
tribes,  ami  even  sometimes  among  the  Gentiles,  as  Balaaui ; 
thouo-h,  when  evil  men  were  employed  as  prophets,  it  was 
only  for  a  limited  time,  and  with  reference  to  some  ])arti- 
cular  message.  At  first  the  prophets  were  called  seers. 
1  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  from  the  discoveries  made 
to  them  of  things  to  come.  Tiiey  declared  the  will  of  God, 
and  delivered  the  Divine  messages  committed  to  them, 
both  to  kings  and  iieojjle,  with  a  freedom  which  showed 
that  they  knew  thev  were  the  authorized  messengei's  of 
Jehovah.  But  tlieir  wfficc  did  not  relate  to  future  events 
only;  it  was  their  duty  to  instruct  the  people,  and  intei- 
j)ret  the  law  or  word  of  God,  Neb.  viii.  In  many  te.xts, 
{)roi)het  means  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  prophecy  means 
interpretation  or  teaching.  The  solemn  waruings  in 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  show  that  the  pro])hets  were  ]neacliers  in 
ihe  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  esjjecially  to  warn 
persons  of  tlie  evil  of  sin.  The  words  of  the  prophets 
also  confirmed  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  thus  drew  a  wide 
distinction,  in  jiractice  as  well  as  in  doctrine,  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  idolaters.  Even  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  the  projjhecies  were  mutual 
confirmations  of  each  other,  or  rather  the  regular  observ- 
ance of  the  first,  strengthened  the  latter  in  their  views ; 
both  led  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  who  was  given  for  a 
covenant  of  the  jicople,  (the  Jews,)  and  a  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  Isa.  xlii.  G. 

There  were  many  ])ro]>lu'ts  or  seers  wliose  names  are 
not  noticed  in  Serijiture,  and  some  are  mei  tioned,  none 
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of  wliose  prophecies  are  recorded.  IJotli  Jews  and  Cliris- 
tians  aj^ree  that  Malachi  was  t!ie  last  of  tlie  prophets 
under  the  Ohl  Testament  dispensation  ;  and  it  lias  been 
observed,  that  wliile  there  were  prophets  anionj^  them,  the 
Jews  were  not  divided  l)y  sects  or  heresies.  The  prophets 
being  divinely  ins])ired,  the  people  had  to  receive  their 
declarations,  or  were  conscious  that  they  rejected  the  word 
and  authority  of  Jeliovah,  and  when  they  did  so  they  fell 
into  idolatry.  But  wiicn  the  law  of  God  was  intei'preted 
by  uninspired  men,  hai)le  to  error,  and  often  disagreeinti; 
in  their  o])inions,  differences  and  disputes  were  the  natural 
consequence,  tlien  divisions  and  parties  followed. 

The  schools  of  the  pro])hets  are  supjiosed  to  have  arisen 
about  the  time  of  Eli,  and  pro))ably  were  instituted  to  in- 
struct persons  fur  the  sacred  ministry,  in  consequence  of 
the  degraded  and  wicked  state  into  which  the  ])riestho(Kl 
bad  tiien  fallen,  as  is  exemidificd  in  the  account  of  the 
conduct  of  Eli's  sons.  Tiie  Levite  engaged  by  IMicah, 
Judg.  xvii.,  who  could  unite  the  worship  of  a  graven  image 
and  a  molten  image  with  the  service  of  Jehovah,  probal)iy 
was  but  one  among  many  who  then  sougiit  tlie  priest's 
office  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood.  The  disciples,  or  young 
persons  taught  in  these  schools,  were  called  sons  of  the 
prophets.  Some  venerable,  divinely  inspired  prophet  pre- 
sided, who  was  called  their  father,  and  the  younger  disci- 
ples ministered  to  him.  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  xix.  20,)  Elijali, 
ami  Elisha,  were  among  tiiese  fatbers.  The  sons  of  th(; 
projihets  lived  together  as  a  eomnumity,  and  sui)sisted  on 
tiie  labour  of  their  hands,  assisted  by  the  contributions  of 
tiiose  who  knew  the  value  of  these  institutions,  and  were 
al)le  to  help  in  supporting  them.  In  2  Kings  iv.  and  vi. 
are  some  interesting  jiarticulars  respecting  tliesc  comuni- 
nities,  which  evidently  were  both  in  spirit  and  in  practice 
widely  different  from  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
clun-ch  of  Rome.  The  instruction  in  lliese  schools  was  the 
study  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  ])riu('iples  of  their  faith  ; 
also  psalmody,  and  lecturing  or  ])reaehing.  Ami  in  these 
services,  doubtless,  the  sons  of  the  jn-ophets,  and  their 
sn|)eriutendents,  were  much  cm))loye(i,  as  we  find  peojile 
resorted  to  them  at  stated  seasons. "'  Kin<rs  iv.  '2'.i.    Siuiiin? 
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the  praises  of  God  is  also  called  pro])liesying,  1  Cliron. 
XXV.  1 ;  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  Thus  tlie  sous  of  the  prophets 
were  prej)arecl  for  scenes  of  active  usefulness.  From  these 
institutions  most  of  the  proj)hets  appear  to  have  heen 
called ;  for  Amos,  who  was  a  herdsman,  speaks  of  his  call 
as  uncommon,  vii.  14.  Observe,  however,  that  the  priest 
of  Bethel  did  not  den}'  the  inspiration  of  Amos,  or  his 
right  to  prophec}',  but  only  wished  to  prevent  hira  from 
prophesying  or  preaching  at  court.  The  plain  truths  and 
warnings  against  sin,  which  fell  from  the  li|)s  of  this  di- 
vinely insjiired,  but  rustic  prophet,  grated  u])on  courtly 
ears,  accustomed  to  smooth  language  and  deceitful  state- 
ments. 

A  prophet,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  was  one 
to  whom  the  knowledge  of  secret  things  was  revealed, 
that  he  might  declare  them  to  others.  Tlie  Jewish  writers 
since  Christ,  enumerate  forty-eight  of  these  pro])hets, 
and  seven  prophetesses,  from  Al)raham  to  Malachi.  In 
this  number  they  include  Eldad  and  Medad,  Numb.  xi. 
26,  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  did  more 
than  exhort ;  nor  does  it  a])|)car  that  their  gifts  differed 
from  those  of  the  other  seventy  elders.  And  they  now 
omit  Diuiiel,  evidently  because  he  prophesied  clearly  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  His  title  to  be  ranked  among 
the  prophets  cannot  be  disputed;  and  Josephus,  who  lived 
soon  after  our  Lord  was  u])on  earth,  expressly  speaks  of 
Daniel  as  one  of  the  mcjst  eminent  of  their  prophets. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  regular  form  or  ceremony  was 
used  when  a  prophet  was  constituted,  or  sent  forth.  The 
casting  of  Elijah's  mantle  u])(in  Elisha,  1  Kings  xix.  19, 
inay  be  regarded  rather  as  a  sign  than  as  a  ceremony ; 
and,  from  the  repeated  mention  of  that  mantle,  we  may 
suppose  there  was  something  peculiar  to  Elijah  in  his 
dress  and  appearance.  He  is  described,  2  Kings,  i.  8,  as 
hairy,  or  wearing  a  hairy  garment,  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
leather ;  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  was  similar. 
Matt.  iii.  4.  As  to  the  method  by  which  the  prophets 
were  designated,  or  marked  out  for  their  office,  we  oidy 
read  that  "holy  men  of  Ciod  spake  as  they  were  moved  l)y 
the  Iluly  (jihost,;"  anil  all  the  true  jjrophets  mentioned  iu 
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Scri)>tiire  evideiitly  liad  tlic  witness  of  the  Sjiirit,  canyin^ 
tliem  forth  to  the  discharge  of  their  olfice,  and  strength- 
ening tliem  for  it.  Tlieir  qualifications  also  are  |)hiinly 
stated.  Tlie  true  propliet  was  a  man  of  piety.  His  mind, 
when  receiving  the  Divine  inipidse,  was  in  a  well  regulated 
state,  not  earned  away  or  influenced  by  disorderly  pas- 
sions. Thus,  when  Elisha's  mind  was  disturbed  by  the 
sight  of  Jehoram,  the  wicked  king  of  Israel,  he  called  fcr 
a  minstrel,  whose  sacred  harmony  might  compose  his  mind 
before  he  sought  the  Lonl,  2  Kings  iii.  15.  ^Maimonidos 
says  that  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  ])rophesy  just 
when  they  wished  to  do  so,  but  were  obliged  to  prepare 
their  minds,  and  to  sit  down  joyfully,  cheerfully,  and  s(di- 
tarily ;  seeing  that  prophecy  dwells  neither  amidst  melan 
choly  nor  amidst  apathy,  but  amidst  joyfulness,  therefore 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  used  to  have  instruments  of" 
iHusic,  and  thus  sought  after  prophecy. 

The  Divine  revelations  to  the  prophets  were  made  in 
various  ways.  1.  By  dreams  and  visions.  Thus,  to  Jacoli, 
Daniel,  and  others  :  this  is  also  alluded  to,  Joel  ii.  28.  St. 
Peter's  trance,  Acts  x.,  was  of  this  nature.  The  term  vision 
sometimes  is  np])lied  to  a  really  visible  and  miraculous  ap- 
])earance,  as  that  of  the 'angel  to  Zacliarias,  Luke  i.  22; 
and  the  same  word  is  applied  generally  to  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Nahnm,  and  Obadiah.  The  prophets  were  ab!« 
to  distinguish  these  visions  from  common  dreams,  ami  from 
the  delusions  of  Satan  :  see  1  Sam.  .\vi.  6,  7;  2  Sam.  vji. 
4  —  1/;  I  Chron.  xvii.  3 — 15;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1,  4 — 8; 
2  Kings  XX.  1,  4 — 11.  These  visions  would  always  hti 
consistent  with  the  w  isdom,  holiness,  and  majesty  of  God. 

The  expressions  used  by  the  prophets,  often  imply  thit 
tliey  saw  the  events  they  describe,  as  though  they  weie. 
actually  occurring  before  them.  'Piuis,  Nahum  sees  t\,e 
overthrow  of  Nineveh,  Nab.  iii.  1 — 3.  Isaiah  sees  the 
revellings,  the  sudden  surprise  and  massacre  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  fall  of  her  monarch,  Isa.  xxi.  1 — 10;  xiv, 
4 — 23.  Ilabakkuk  beheld  in  vision  a  most  glorious  display 
of  Divine  power,  shown  both  in  magnificent  and  in  minutf 
circumstances.  The  mountains  trendjling,  the  nations 
scattered,  and  even  the  tents  of  the  wild  Arabs  agitatoi 
k2 
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and  hastily  removed,  as  is  common  at  the  approach  of 
some  mighty  conqueror ;  see  Hah.  iii. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  these  ecstatic  visions  seem  to 
have  represented  at  once,  events  both  near  and  remote, 
with  a  general  idea  of  succession  oidy,  not  a  precise  view 
as  to  the  intervals  to  occur  between  them.  Thus  we  be- 
hold the  stars  in  the  firmament,  all  apparently  at  distances 
nearly  equal  from  us,  as  seen  by  the  eye.  Thus  we  see 
the  towers  and  sjiires  of  a  distant  city  rise  from  the  horizon 
at  once  to  view,  without  being  able  clearly  to  discern  their 
intervals  from  each  other.  This  may  explain  why  the 
])rophets  often  speak  of  future  events  as  present ;  and  of 
those  which  were  fulfilled  shortly  after  the  times  when 
they  prophesied,  as  though  connected  with  events  which 
we  consider  as  yet  unfulfilled. 

Maimonides  states,  that  belief  in  prophecy  precedes  be- 
lief in  the  law,  and  describes  the  mode  of  revelation  to  the 
prophets  :  ■■'  As  in  w  isdom  one  wise  man  may  be  greater 
than  another,  so  in  pro[)hecy  one  prophet  may  be  greater 
than  another  j)rophet.  All  of  them  see,  however,  the  ap- 
parition of  prophecy  in  a  dream  only,  in  a  vision  of  the 
night,  or  on  some  day  when  deep  sleep  falls  ujion  them. 
Numb.  xii.  6.  Moreover,  the  limbs  of  all  of  them  shake 
at  the  time  when  they  are  prophesying,  their  bodily  pow  er 
fails,  and  their  mind,  undisturbed  by  any  other  impression, 
is  left  to  conceive  tliat  which  it  sees,  as  is  declared  of 
Abraham,  Gen  xv.  12,  and  of  Daniel,  x.  8.  The  things 
thus  revealed  are  revealed  to  them  by  way  of  allegory ; 
but  the  interpretation  is  also  at  once  impressed  upon  their 
minds,  so  that  they  know  what  it  means;  as  the  ladder 
which  Jacob  saw ;  the  li\'ing  creatures  and  the  roll  Eze- 
kiel  saw;  the  almond  tree  Jeremiah  saw;  and  the  ephah 
Zechariah  saw  :  and  so  it  was  with  the  other  prophets ; 
some,  like,  these,  related  the  allegory,  and  also  gave  the 
interpretation,  others  told  the  interpretation  only,  and 
sotnetimes  they  related  the  allegory  only." 

The  highest  degree  of  inspiration  was  a  direct  com- 
munication to  the  mind  of  a  prophet ;  this  the  Jewish 
writers  would  restrict  to  Moses,  to  whom  the  Lord  spoke 
face  to  face,  Exod.  xxxiii.  11.     They  considered,  and  still 
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consider  him,  as  the  greatest  prophet  ever  yet  raised  up  in 
the  world.  The  confession  of  faith  used  in  the  later  ages 
of  their  state  declares,  "  that  all  the  ])rophecies  of  Moses 
our  master  are  true ;  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  the 
sages,  whether  they  went  liefore  or  after  him."  And  the 
Jews  e.xpect  that  the  Messiah  will  be  a  prophet  "  like  unto 
Moses,"  considering  him  as  the  triumphant  deliverer  of 
his  peoi)le.  Upon  tiiis  part  of  the  character  of  their  law- 
giver they  dwell,  even  as  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  37,  referred 
to  the  same  jiassage,  Deut.  xviii.  15,  but  enlarged  upon 
that  part  of  his  history  \\hich  represents  him  as  suffering 
for  his  people.  There  apjjcars  no  cause  for  this  limitation 
to  Moses.  A  direct  conununication  also  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  made  by  a  voice  to  other  prophets,  as  to 
Samuel.  The  ministry  of  angels  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. At  times  a  projihet  could  not  refrain  from  deli- 
vering his  niess.ige,  even  when  it  seemed  disadvantageous 
to  declare  it,  see  Jer.  .\x.  7 — 10;  but  it  is  jjrobable,  that 
usually,  when  charged  with  a  Divine  comumnication,  he 
was  directed  or  led  to  select  the  opportunities  most  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  in  view. 

A  ])rophet,  when  called  to  stand  forth  among  his  coun- 
trymen, to  reprove  sin,  to  warn  of  judgments  to  come,  and 
to  set  forth  the  Divine  promises,  was  about  to  enter  upon 
a  course  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  history  of  Je- 
remiah fully  shows  this,  and  few  have  read  the  minute  and 
graphic  description  of  his  sufferings  in  the  dungeon,  un- 
moved, Jer.  xxxviii.  But  the  Divine  protection  was  pro- 
mised, and  if  wicked  men  were  suffered  to  prevail,  a  better 
recompenoe  awaited  the  prophet  than  any  earthly  advan- 
tage. He  had  to  manifest,  in  his  life  and  conversation,  that 
he  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  his  office.  His  apparel  was 
simple,  and  his  food  coarse.  Isaiah  wore  sackcloth,  Isa. 
XX.  2.  Elijah  was  clothed  in  skins.  The  appearance  of 
Elisha  probably  occasioned  the  scoffs  and  mockery  of  the 
youths  of  Jericho ;  and  a  faithful  minister  of  the  truth, 
ajipearing  in  a  similarly  marked  garb,  or  publicly  reprov- 
ing with  the  same  faithfulness,  would  most  likely  meet  a 
like  reception  at  the  ]iresent  day.     By  this  ])lain  and  self- 
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denying  conrsc  of  life  tlicir  disinti'iTstednL'ss  was  njiuii- 
fested,  as  in  the  instiince  of  Elislia  and  Naainan. 

From  many  circumstauccs  it  is  plain,  tliat  the  pr()])hcts 
often  possessed  the  i'es])ect  and  regard  of  persons*  of  tlie 
first  rank  in  the  state.  Elijah  and  Elisha  eoninianded  this 
even  from  the  wicked  kings  of  Israel ;  Isaiah  had  exten- 
sive intliience  with  the  good  king  of  Jndah,  Ilezekiah. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  boldly  to  deliver  his  message,  even 
when  the  rulers  of  the  land  were  men  of  a  difl'erent  stamp. 
The  reproof  to  Shebna,  Isa.  xxii.  15 — 25,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  |)ublicly  to  him,  when  one  of  the 
idolatrous  ministers  of  Manasseh,  and  at  a  time  w  hen  pro- 
bably he  was  superintending  the  erection  of  some  stately 
monument,  thinking  thereby  to  perpetuate  his  memorv. 
Some  consider  that  this  solemn  personal  wai'iiing  was  sc 
resented  by  the  wicked  ruler,  that  he  caused  the  |)r()phc( 
to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death,  by  being  sawn  in  sunder  by  a 
wooden  saw^,  which  is  the  Jew ish  tradition  res|)ecting  the 
martyrdom  of  Isaiah.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  political  power  and  influence  enjoyed  by  a  jirophet,  is 
that  of  Daniel.  The  fearlessness  with  which  he  put  his 
life  at  stake,  rather  than  cease  from  the  worship  of  God, 
at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the 
realm,  shows  the  excellent  sjurit  he  was  of;  see  Dan.  vi. 
The  conduct  of  the  princes  to  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxvi.  19, 
proves  the  respect  and  regard  manifested  to  him,  even  by 
th  ?  courtiers  of  Jehoiakim.  That  chapter  also  show  s,  that 
the  messages  or  discourses  of  the  prophets  sometimes 
were  delivered  publicly  in  the  temple.  Many  passages 
confirm  these  statements,  and  the  reverence  required  to- 
wards the  prophets  and  tiieir  messages,  2  Chron.  x.\.  20. 
and  xxxvi.  llj ;  proving  that  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
many  among  them  exi)erienced,  added  nuich  to  the  na- 
tional guilt.  Their  words  were  often  confirmed  by  the 
exhibition  of  miracles,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses ;  and  at 
other  times  by  judgments,  immediate  or  shortly  to  come 
to  pass,  as  in  the  instances  of  Jeroboam,  whose  hand 
withered,  the  captain  sent  to  take  Elijah,  and  the  death 
of  Hananiah,  Jer.  xxviii.  17. 

Divine  messages  were  often  conveyed  or  exemplified  b\' 
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the  outward  actions  of  tlie  prophets.  Thus  Ezekiel  was 
directed  to  ho  on  his  side  and  perform  actions  represent- 
iii}^  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  wore  yokes,  broke 
a  potter's  earthen  vessel  before  tlie  elders,  and  buried  a 
}:irdle.  Isaiah  went  barefooted  and  without  his  upper 
garment  for  a  long  time.  The  attention  with  which  these 
s\  ml)olic  actions  were  received,  evidently  shows  that  the 
j)eople  were  aware  that  the  distinguished  persons  by  whom 
they  were  performed,  acted  under  a  Divine  impulse.  Some 
of  these  actions  are  supposed  by  several  writers  to  have 
been  re[)resentations  in  visions,  but  there  does  not  appear 
surticient  evidence  for  such  a  sujjposition,  or  at  most,  in 
very  few  instances. 

The  importance  of  the  prophetic  mission  rendered  care 
as  to  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  Divine  inspiration  the 
more  necessary.  P'rom  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5,  and  xviii.  2U — 22, 
it  was  evident  that  false  prophets  would  arise;  and  the 
severest  penalty,  that  of  being  ])ut  to  death,  was  the 
])uuishment  such  pretenders  were  to  suffer.  Yet  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  such  characters,  and  of  the  mischief 
they  effected :  the  reader  will  recollect  Zedekiah,  the  son 
of  Chenaanah,  1  Kings  xxii.  In  the  latter  days  of  Jewish 
history,  the  saidiedrim,  or  great  council,  investigated  with 
much  strictness  the  chiims  of  all  who  assumed  to  be  pro- 
phets ;  and  many  who  wore  the  pro])het's  garb,  the  rougli 
garment,  see  Zech.  xiii.  4,  only  to  deceive,  were  severely 
])unis]ied.  In  former  times,  false  prophets  had  also  been 
visited  severely,  both  with  Divine  judgments  and  human 
punishments,  see  Jer.  xxix  21 — 26;  and  during  both  pe- 
riods it  is  evident  that  true  prophets  suffered  under  false 
accusations ;  our  Lord  himself  appears  to  have  been  treated 
as  a  false  prophet.  The  inquiry  made  respecting  John  tlie 
Baptist,  John  i.  1.9,  seems  to  have  been  by  a  de])utation 
or  commission  from  the  sanhedrim,  sent  to  examine  his 
claims  to  th.e  projihetieal  office.  And  some  of  the  dis- 
courses of  our  blessed  Lord,  recorded  by  St.  John,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  him,  when  questioned 
before  the  sanhedrim. 

The  sanhedrim  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  kings, 
but   probably  was    instituted   by  the   Maccabees.     This 
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I'ouiicil  was  composed  of  seventy  or  seventv-two  members. 
Li'iinieil  men,  not  yet  admitted  to  the  numl)er  of  tlie  san- 
liedrim,  were  permitted  to  he  present.  Tiie  particulars 
rehiting  to  this  council  more  ])r()perly  belong  to  an  account 
of  the  laws  of  the  Jews.  Here  it  is  only  requisite  to  say, 
that  the  sanhedrim  sat  at  first  in  the  temole.  iu  the  room 


called  Gezit,  half  of  which  was  within  the  space  called  the 
Ilil,  and  half  in  the  court  of  Israel,  with  a  door  into  each. 
The  council  sat  in  the  former  jVart,  as  it  was  the  tradition 
that  none  but  kinj^s  of  Israel  miiilit  sit  within  the  court  of 
Israel.  By  the  door  from  the  Ilil,  criminals  were  broui!;ht 
in ;  but  the  sanhedrim  entered  by  the  door  from  the  inner 
court,  and  iu  that  ])art  the  priests  cast  lots  and  offered 
prayers,  as  already  mentio)\ed.  The  sanhedrim  continued 
to  sit  after  the  lunn-s  of  morninj^  service,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  upon  any  new  matter  in  the  night ;  a  rule 
which  they  broke  in  the  case  of  our  Lord;  as  also  another, 
not  to  seek  for  evidence,  and  the  elders  not  only  endea- 
voured to  find  witnesses  against  him,  but  suborned  false 
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witnesses.  The  iiiinies  of  the  presiilents  of  tlie  council  are 
cniinieratcd  by  tlie  Jews;  aiiioii^  tliem  are  Simeon,  sup- 
posed to  liave  lu'en  the  same  wlio  took  Jesus  in  his  arms 
in  the  tem|)h',  Luke  ii.  2S,  and  Gamahel,  imder  whom 
Piud  was  Ijrouifht  up.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicode- 
nuis  were  nienil)frs  of  the  saidieth-ini ;  the  mention  of  the 
hitter,  John  vii.  50 — 62,  doubtless  describes  a  debate  in 
the  sanhedrim,  and  notices  the  power  then  exercised  of 
judjring  conceruinjr  ])rophets. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  saidiedrim  e.\ten<led  to  many 
other  matters.  Tims  the  first  reaping,  al)oiit  the  time  of 
the  ))assover,  did  not  bctrin  till  the  messen;i;ers  of  the  san- 
lu'drim  had  ordered  it.  The  husbandman  inquired,  "  Shall 
I  reap?"  They  sai<l  unto  him,  "Ilea])."  Some  suppose 
there  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Rev.  xiv.  15. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SECTS  AND  ORDERS  OF  MEN IDOLATRY  —  CONCLUSION. 

After  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  various  rehgious 
sects  sprung  up  ainong  the  Jews.  The  most  imjiortant 
was  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  so  called  from  their  pre- 
tending to  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  and  strictness  in 
religion.  This,  for  the  most  part,  was  but  outward  show, 
as  is  evident  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiii. 
25 — 28,  where  he  compares  tlie  Pharisees  to  whited  se- 
pulchres, and  ex])ressly  sa3's,  "  Ye  outwardly  appear  right- 
eous unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity."  Josephus  describes  the  Piiarisees  as  assuming 
to  be  more  pious  and  devout  than  others,  and  to  interpret 
the  law  with  greater  accuracy.  The  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  this  sect  is  not  known,  but  the  Pharisees  soon 
obtained  vast  reputation  and  power.  About  eighty  years 
before  Christ,  king  Alexander  Janneus,  when  on  his  death 
bed,  advised  his  wife  to  conciliate  the  Pharisees,  since  tliiit 
would  be  the  way  to  secm-e  the  affections  of  the  nation  for 
herself  and  her  cliildren  ;  for  whether  they  spoke  truly  or 
falsely,  or  reported  good  or  evil  of  any  one,  they  would  be 
believed  by  the  people.  She  followed  his  advice,  and  the 
Pharisees  supported  her  authority  and  interest.  The  in- 
fluence they  possessed,  and  even  the  censures  passed  u])on 
them  by  our  blessed  Lord,  show  that  they  were  outwardly 
what  would  be  called  respectable  and  devout  characters, 
commanding  respect  by  their  ])rofession  and  general  de- 
meanour. The  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  were, 
that  their  righteousness  must  exceed  (surpass)  that  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  ap])ellation  was  then  accounted  honour- 
able.; it  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  saying,  that  if  but  two 
persons  entered  heaven,  one  of  them  would  be  a  Pharisee. 
The  main  feature  of  their  errors  was,  that  they  set  up 
what  they  called  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  repre- 
sented them  to  be  of  the  same  authority  as  the  Divine 
law ;  thus  in  reality  making  the  commandment  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  traditions,  as  our  Lord  declared.  Matt. 
XV.  6.     By  explaining  the  law  according  to  these  tradi- 
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tions,  they  easily  perverted  it  to  their  own  views,  although 
directly  opposed  to  the  Divine  will.  This  is  fully  ex- 
emj)lified  hy  their  rules  respeeting  the  sahbath,  already 
noticed.  These  traditions  were  not  regularly  committed 
to  writing  till  the  second  century  after  Christ,  wlien  they 
were  embodied  in  the  work  called  the  Mishna,  from  which 
several  quotations  have  been  made  in  these  pages. 

The  Pharisees,  in  effect,  ])laced  the  whole  of  religion  in 
outward  ceremonial  observances,  and  had  no  desire  for 
that  purity  of  heart,  without  which  none  shall  see  God, 
Matt.  v.  8.  They  indulged  in  pride  and  malice,  and  all 
sorts  of  spiritual  wickedness ;  this  often  naturally  led  to 
secret  licentiousness  in  practice.  A  striking  ])roof  is  re- 
corded, John  viii.  9;  every  one  of  the  jdiarisaical  accusers 
became  a  self-condemned  criminal,  on  hearing  the  heart- 
searching  appeal  of  our  l)lessed  Lord.  Tlieir  outward  dis- 
plays of  piety  and  charity,  were  literally  what  oiu-  Lord 
condemns ;  they  prayed  standing  at  the  corners  where 
streets  met,  and  where  they  might  be  observed  by  the  [)as- 
sengcrs  in  each  ;  and  tlu-y  causeil  trumjiets  to  be  sounded 
to  give  |)Mblic  notice  of  the  distriliution  of  their  alms. 

la  their  dress,  the  Pharisees  also  affected  many  ])ecu- 
liarities.     The  ph}  lacteries,  or  ])ieees  of  jjarchment  with 


texts  inscribed  thereon,  worn  upon  their  foreheads,  or  on 
s 
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their  arms,  were  made  broader  than  among  the  other 
Jews.  This  practice  was  founded  upon  a  mistaken  literal 
niterprctation  of  Deut.  vi.  8,  which  directs  to  bind  the  law 
for  a  sii^n  on  their  hands,  and  to  let  it  be  as  frontlets  be- 
twixt their  eyes ;  evidently  a  metapliorical  charge  to  re- 
member the  Divine  word,  and  to  meditate  thereon.  They 
also  enlarged  the  borders  of  their  garments  Matt,  xxiii.  5  ; 
they  made  the  fringes  or  tassels  particularly  large.  These 
fringes  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  wear,  to  (Hstinguish 
them  from  other  nations,  Numb.  xv.  38,  39.  One  of  their 
rabbis,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  says,  "  When 
any  man  is  clothed  u  ith  a  fringe,  and  goeth  out  therewith 
to  the  door  of  his  habitation,  he  is  safe ;  God  rejoices,  the 
destroying  angel  dejiarts,  and  that  man  shall  be  secured 
from  all  hurt  and  destruction !"  This  may  suffice  as  a 
specimen  of  the  lying  glosses  and  traditions  of  the  Pha- 
risees. If  the  reader  wishes  for  more,  he  will  find  many 
related  by  Lightfoot  and  Gill.  It  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
large u])on  the  errors  and  blasphemies  of  this  sect.  Wc 
can  easily  conceive  that  such  minds  must  have  been  op- 
posed to  our  Lord  and  liis  doctrines.  They  disajjproved 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart  taught  by  our  Lord,  on  account 
of  the  spirituality  of  its  nature,  the  universality  of  its  re- 
quirements, and  the  purity  of  its  principles.  Having  set 
their  carnal  hearts  upon  worldly  glory  and  temporal  de- 
liverance, they  scorned  the  miracles  and  doctrines  whicii 
were  directed  to  tlie  healing  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  and  tliey  ceased  not  to  persecute  the  Messiah,  till 
they  brouglit  him  l)efore  their  sanhedrim,  and  upon  false 
evidence  condemned  him  as  an  im])oster. 

One  extreme  commonly  leads  to  the  0])posite ;  those 
who  fall  into  either,  often  equally  depart  from  tlie  truth. 
Thus  the  Sadducees  were  careless  and  profligate  in  tlieir 
outward  conduct,  as  the  Pharisees  were  over  strict.  They 
equally  rejected  the  pure  self-denying  doctrines  of  Christ, 
and  joined  their  enemies,  the  Pliarisees,  in  persecuting  and 
putting  to  death  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.  Our  Lord 
cautioned  his  disciples  equally  against  the  doctrines  of 
both.  Matt.  xvi.  6,  12.  Tlie  Sadducees,  like  many  other 
Beets,  owed  their  origin  to  a  perversion  of  that  which  is 
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rijrlit  and  good.  Soch.xus,  ii  man  of  aiitliority,  about 
250  jears  before  Christ,  iin])resse(l  ii])on  the  iniiids  of 
his  schohirs,  that  they  should  serve  God  juirely  from  love 
and  gratitude  to  him,  not  from  an  interested  desire  of 
reward,  or  a  servile  dread  of  jmnishment.  One  of  his 
followers,  named  Sadoc,  not  rightly  understanding  this 
doctrine,  taught  that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Tiie  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour were  not  a  numerous  sect,  but  they  were  rich  and 
jjowerfid.  Their  tenets  were,  in  effect,  those  of  the  care- 
less worldlings  of  every  age,  seeking  after  present  pleasures, 
by  indulging  the  lusts  of  the  llesh,  and  driving  away  the 
thoughts  of  eternity.  Yes :  there  is  many  a  Christian 
Sadducee !  We  need  not  go  far  to  find  those  who  deny 
Christ  by  their  works  and  doctrines,  while  tliey  call  them- 
selves by  his  name;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sensual  and 
bigoted  infidel,  who  is  a  Sadducee  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in 
practice.  The  Sadducees  much  resembled  the  heathen 
epicurean  philosophers,  and  joined  the  Pharisees  in  re- 
jecting the  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  because  they 
desired  to  share  the  worldly  glory  of  an  earthly  monarch. 
They  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection,  nor  in  the  separate 
e.\istence  of  the  soul;  they  contended  for  free-will,  and 
denied  any  particular  interference  of  Divine  ])rovideuce. 
We  need  not  farther  notice  their  im])ious  blasphemies. 

The  Hero  1)1  A NS  were  a  political  rather  than  a  religious 
party.  They  were  so  called  because  they  were  willing  to 
agree  with  Herod,  in  submitting  to  a  foreign  and  heathen 
power,  and  in  some  respects  to  adopt  heathen  customs 
ami  idolatrous  practices.  By  the  "  leaven  of  Herod," 
Mark  viii.  15,  probably  is  intended  a  willingness,  from 
worldly  policy,  to  participate  in  any  thing  wrong.  This 
party,  it  is  supposed,  were  mostly  Sadducees. 

The  EssENES  are  not  directly  named  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  are  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  some  passages, 
as  Col.  ii.  18 — 23,  and  are  noticed  by  Philo  and  by  Jose- 
phus.  They  were  free,  both  from  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  open  profligacy  of  the  Sadducees.  They 
rejecte«l  the  traditions,  and  were  more  strict  as  to  moral 
conduct  th^n  as  to  ceremonial  obse~vances.     They  offered 
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gifts  at  the  temple,  but  not  sacrifices.  They  hved  in  a 
state  of  equalit}-,  and  only  followed  agriculture,  or  such 
nieclianical  arts  as  were  of  a  ])eaceful  nature.  None  of 
them  would  be  concerned  in  acts  of  violence  or  warfare, 
nor  would  they  make  weapons  of  war.  But  these  lauda- 
ble and  good  principles  were  carried  out  into  a  blameable 
austerity ;  and  their  doctrines  were  mixed  with  many  su- 
])erstitions,  which  are  reproved  by  the  apostle  in  the  })as- 
sage  above  mentioned.  They  also  were  imbued  with 
spiritual  pride,  though  of  a  different  character  from  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  The  Therapeut^  were  a  branch  of  the 
Essenes,  who  resided  in  Egypt,  and  were  still  more  rigid 
in  their  observances,  strictly  avoiding  intercourse  with 
other  men. 

The  Scribes  were  an  order  of  learned  men.  The  name 
is  not  that  of  a  sect,  but  of  an  office.  They  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  their  professed  business  was  to  write 
copies  of  the  law.  But  it  is  thought  that  some  scribes 
for  civil  purposes,  were  of  other  tribes,  mostly  of  Simeon. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  employment  of  a 
scribe  was  honourable  and  profitable.  The  scribes  wei'e 
also  ex])ositors  of  the  law.  When  prophecy  had  ceased, 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  interpret  difficulties  in  the 
sacred  books.  Hence  they  assumed  considerable  autho- 
rity, and  possessed  great  power  in  a  nation  still  professing 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Divine  law. 
Our  Lord  includes  them  with  the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxiii.  2, 
as  sitting  in  Moses'  seat,  assuming  the  authority  of  the 
legislator  to  themselves,  but  binding  heavy  burdens,  and 
laying  them  on  men's  shoulders,  teaching  the  command- 
ments of  men,  jangling  and  disputing  about  verbal  inter- 
pretations and  trivial  matters,  instead  of  explaining  and 
urging  the  Divine  precepts. 

The  office  of  scribe  among  the  modern  Jews  is  import- 
ant. As  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  their  public 
worship  must  be  written,  not  printed,  there  is  employment 
for  them,  and  the  following  account  of  one  of  these  copyists, 
by  Henderson,  shows  the  absurd  and  superstitious  observ- 
ances required  to  be  practised  by  these  men,  which,  under 
pretence  of  preserving  accuracy,  and  promoting  respect 
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to  the  Divine  word,  has  done  niucli  to  prevent  its  circida- 
tion.  While  at  Did)iio,  in  llusNia,  Dr.  Henderson  wislied 
to  oi)tain  some  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  was  condneied 
to  the  honse  of  a  se])her,  or  serihe.  On  the  table  before 
him  was  an  open  roll,  from  which  he  was  copying;  parch- 
ment and  writing  implements  were  lying  about.  He  gave 
a  minute  accotmt  of  the  rides  he  was  required  to  observe, 
which  are  the  same  now  as  l.iOO  years  ago,  when  they 
were  jjrescribed  in  the  Talmud.  The  skins  used  must  be 
those  of  clean  animals,  ami  pre])ar('d  only  by  Jews.  When 
cut  even,  and  sewed  together  by  thongs  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, they  are  divided  mto  columns,  the  breadth  of  which 
must  not  exceed  half  their  length.  Before  the  scribe 
begins,  and  after  every  interruption,  he  must  compose 
bis  mind,  that  he  may  write  under  a  due  impression  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  words  he  is  transcribing.  lie  must  copy 
with  the  utmost  exactness ;  if  any  letter  is  wrongly  placed, 
or  wrongly  shajied  in  the  original,  he  must  copy  the 
blunder.  Any  of  his  faults  may  be  corrected  if  amended 
within  thirty  days,  but  not  afterwards ;  if  altered  subse- 
quently, the  co|)}'  is  stigmatised  as  "  posel,"  or  forbidde.i. 
When  writing  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  scribe  must  not 
leave  otf  till  it  is  finished,  even  though  a  king  should 
enter  the  room,  nor  may  he  begin  it  with  a  fresli  dip  of 
ink,  he  must  supply  his  ])en  when  writing  the  first  letter  of 
the  preceding  word.  This  scribe  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  a  man  worn  down  by  the  observance  of  these  and  other 
minute  rules.  For  a  co])y  of  the  law  written  fairly,  he 
asked  about  ten  pounds.  To  the  intrinsic  value  and  spi- 
ritual beauty  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  he  a])peared  totally 
insensible.  The  outward  beauty  of  these  transcripts  of 
the  Pentateuch  sometimes  is  very  great;  the  letters  ajjpear 
as  uniform  and  regular  as  if  printcil,  and  this  exactness, 
though  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  often  to  be  frivolous, 
has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  Divine  law  j)ure  anil 
unaltered  throu;_'h  more  than  thirty  centuries. 

The  L.vwYKKs  and  Doctors  ok  teie  Law  were  the 
same  as  the  scribes.  The  titles,  Rab,  Rabbi,  or  Rabban, 
sigiiilieil  great,  or  master,  and  were  gixeii  to  learned  men 
ftuiung  the  Jews.     In  later  timi:s,  ihev  were  conferred  as 
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degrees  are  in  our  universities,  and  with  mucli  ceremony. 
A  key  was  delivered  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority conferred,  and  the  rabbi  wore  it  as  a  badge  of  this 
honour ;  also  a  book  of  tablets  was  given  to  him,  symbo- 
lical of  diligence  in  his  studies.  Rabban  was  the  highest 
of  these  titles :  it  was  regularly  ascribed  to  only  seven  of 
the  principal  Jewish  doctors,  one  of  whom  was  Gamaliel. 
Rabboni,  the  title  by  which  Mary  called  our  risen  Lord, 
John  XX.  16,  signified  the  same.  To  omit  the  title  of  rabbi, 
was  the  grossest  affront  to  any  one  on  whom  it  had  been 
conferred.  Our  Lord  forbade  his  disciples  to  use  it,  that 
they  might  not  assume  to  themselves  to  lord  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  nor  set  up  for  infallible  guides  of  ether 
men's  consciences.  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 

The  Rulers  were  chief  priests,  and  of  course  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi.     The  Elders  were  chiefs  of  other  tribes. 

The  Samaritans  were  a  sect  or  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites, formed  by  the  union  of  the  idolatrous  colonies,  ])lanted 
in  Israel  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  See  2  Kings  xvii.  24 — 41,  where  their  origin, 
as  well  as  the  idols  they  worshipped,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. After  the  captivity,  Nehemiah  began  a  reform, 
see  chap.  xiii.  when  some  of  the  Jews,  who  had  married 
heathen  wives,  went  to  the  Samaritans,  and  settled  among 
them.  One  of  these  was  Manasseh,  a  son  of  the  high 
priest,  who  ]iersuaded  the  Samaritans  to  renounce  many 
of  their  idolatries,  and  built  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
where  rites  were  celebrated  resembling  the  worship  at  Je- 
rusalem. In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  hatred  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its  height.  They  had  no 
dealings  w  ith  each  other,  John  iv.  9.  They  opposed  each 
other  when  jjassing  through  their  respective  countries, 
Luke  ix.  62,  53,  and  the  title  of  Samaritan  was  apjjlied  to 
our  Lord  by  the  Jews,  as  including  or  implying  all  that 
was  bad,  John  viii.  48. 

The  Galileans  were  a  political  faction  in  Galilee,  who 
resisted  the  Roman  ])ower,  and  sought  religious  liberty  by 
force  of  arms,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Zealots  and 
SiCARii,  or  nuirderers.  Acts  xxi.  38,  were  similar  bodies 
of  political  enthusiasts,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem.  Tlie  Pukmcans,  almost  every  reader  must 
know,  were  the  ta.\-}ratlierers,  or  coUeetors  of  the  ])ul)hc 
revenue,  under  the  Roman  government,  and  generally 
were  infamous  for  thcMr  ra|)acity  and  e.xtortion.  Tliis  will 
explain  the  manner  in  which  they  are  s|)oken  of  in  the 
Gospels.  Yet  our  Lord  deelares  that  they  were  more  ready 
to  receive  his  word  than  the  bigoted,  ])rejudiced  Pharisees  : 
and  Matthew,  one  of  the  apostles,  obeyed  the  summons  of 
our  Lord,  left  this  lucrative  calling,  and  followed  him.  So 
also  did  Zaccheus  turn  to  the  Saviour,  and  received  him 
into  his  house,  Luke  \vi.  1 — 9,  manifesting  the  sincerity 
)f  his  repentance  by  restoring  fourfold  what  he  had  taken 
Krongfully ;  also  by  giving  largely  to  the  poor. 


The  subject  of  this  work  being  the  Rites  and  Worship  of 
the  true  God,  we  need  not  go  into  any  details  resjjeeting 
the  idolatrous  rites  practised  by  the  Jews  when  they  wor- 
ship|)ed  the  host  of  heaven,  and  idols  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  like  the  neighbouring  nations.  Many  particulars 
are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles, 
wliich  have  been  explained  and  commented  upon  by 
learned  men,  but  the  subject  is  hateful  and  disgusting : 
tlie  rites  of  idol  worship  ever  have  been  similar,  and  con- 
sist of  observances  pleasing  to  Satan.  Llolatrous  wor- 
shi])  in  any  form  is  an  exi)ress  breach  of  the  law  of  God  ; 
as  such  it  should  l)e  abhorred,  and  not  considered  merely 
as  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Jew  could  not  bow  down 
to  an  idol,  in  whatever  form,  any  more  than  a  Christian, 
without  his  conscience  testifying  that  he  thereby  broke 
his  allegiance  to  his  Lord  and  God. 


Let  us  not  close  this  subject  without  another  reference 
to  the  ancient  ))eople  whose  records  liave  sup])lied  the 
itnhject  for  these  ])agcs.  Can  we  think  of  the  glories  of 
tlieiy  former  state,  and  view  their  jjresent  degraded  con- 
dition— can  we  think  of  them,  once  illustrious  as  the  co- 
venanted people  of  Jehovah,  a  nation  of  kings  and  j)riests 
unto  God,  now  degraded  10  their  circumstances,  and  still 
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more  in  their  habits  and  pursuits ;  for  the  most  part  a 
wretched  sordid  people ;  still  retaining  some  of  their  out- 
ward national  forms,  while  their  souls  are  immersed  in 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain — can  we  see  these  things,  and 
not  be  mindful  of  their  first  origin,  and  the  promises  of 
the  future  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  In  the  words 
of  an  old  writer,  "  Let  us  who,  upon  their  casting  away, 
were  reconciled  to  God,  pray  for  their  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  that  so  the  blindness  that  is  happened  unto  Israel 
until  tiie  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,  may  be  visited 
with  the  Day-s])ring  from  on  high,  that  even  unto  them 
the  Deliverer  may  come  out  of  Zion,  to  turn  away  imgod- 
liness  from  Jacob ;  that  they  who  have  continued  many 
days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  sa- 
crifice, may  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king, 
and  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days ; 
that  so  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  having  one  Shepherd,  and 
making  one  fold,  may  worship  Him  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
that  cometh  down  from  above,  wherein  dwelletli  righteous- 
ness, when  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  lie 
manifest,  where  there  is  no  temple  to  be  seen,  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  tem))le  of  it." 
We  also  add  the  beautiful  lines — 

Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise ;  tliy  Fatlior's  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wounds  His  chastening  hand  has  made; 
Shall  judge  the  proud  oiipressor's  ruthless  sway, 
And  hurst  Ills' brazen  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 
Then,  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring. 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys,  sing. 
No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  forlorn; 
Tlie  unbeliever's  jest,  the  lieatheu's  scorn; 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yield. 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 

Hilcr. 
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boards ;  Is.  6d.  half -bound. 

THE  kings'  of  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL,  FROM  THE 
REIGN   OF    DAVID    TO    THE    BABYLONISH    CAPTIVITY. 

18mo.    Engravings.    Is.  6d.  cloth  boards  ;  2s.  half-bound. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  THEIR  RE- 
TURN FROM  BABYLON.  ISmo.  With  Engi-avings.  1*.  6d.  cloth 
boards ;  2s.  half -bound. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  BLESSED  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR 
JESUS  CHRIST.  18mo,  with  Engravings.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
boards  ;  2s.  half-boimd. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST.  With  Explanatory  Obser- 
vations and  Illustrations  from  Modern  Travels.  18mo,  with 
Engravings.    Is.  6d.  cloth  boards  ;  2s.  half-bound. 

THE  APOSTLES.  Containing  their  History  to  the  End  of 
their  Lives;  with  Brief  Notices  of  their  Writings.  In  ISmo, 
with  a  Map  of  the  Journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  many  Engravings. 
Is.  6d.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  half-bound. 

REVELATION  IN  PROGRESS,  FROM  ADAM  TO  MALA- 
CHI.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H,  Titcomb,  M.A.    Svo.    5s.  cloth  boards. 

CONNEXION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  ; 
or.  The  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Close  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Beginning  of  the  New.  Engravings. 
18mo.     Is.  6d.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  half -bound. 
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THE  JEW  IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  LANDS.  With  En- 
gravings.   Is.  6iJ.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  OTHER 
NATIONS  MEXTIUNEU  IN  TUE  BIBLE.  With  numerous 
Engravings.    18mo.    Is.  Ot/.  cloth  boards;  2«.  half -bound. 

ALONE  IN  LONDON.  By  the  Author  of  "Jessicas  First 
Prayer."  Square  lUmo.  Is.  Od.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

ALYPIUS  OF  TAGASTE.  Engravings.  Imperial  16mo. 
3s.  Gd.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  EUROPE.  Coloured  Engravings.  Demy 
4to.    3s.  Gd.  paper  boards,  illuminated  cover. 

BERTIE'S  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT.  Engravings.  18mo. 
Is.  Gd.  cloth  boaixls  ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

BIBLE  SKETCHES  AND  THEIR  TEACHINGS.  For 
Yooso  People.  By  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  First 
Scries :  The  Creation  tp  Death  of  Joseph.  Second  Scries : 
From  the  Days  i>f  Job  to  the  end  of  the  (Hd  Testament.  Third 
Series  :  Life  of  Christ.     Each,  2s.  GU  cloth  boards. 

DORA  HAMILTON ;  or,  Sunshine  and  Shade.  Engrav- 
ings. Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  cloth  boards  ;  2*.  6d.  extra  board.s,  gilt  edges. 

DOWN  IN  A  MINE  ;  or,  Buried  Alive.  18mo.  Engravings. 
Is.  Gd.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

ENOCH  RODEN'S  TRAINING.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Jessica's  First  Prayer."  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  cloth 
boards  ;  2s.  Gd.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

FAITHFUL  BUT  NOT  FAMOUS.  A  Historical  Tale. 
Eugi-avings.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  cloth  boards ;  oi.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

FERN'S  HOLLOW.  By  the  Author  of  "Jessica's  First 
Prayer."  Engravuigs.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  Gd. 
extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

FRANCES  LESLIE.  By  Miss  Bickkkstetu.  Engravings. 
Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  Gd.  cloth  Ijoards  ;  3s.  extra  lioards,  gilt  edges. 
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FUEL  FOR  OUR  FIRES;  or,  Coal  Pits,  Colliers,  and 
THEIR  Danghks.   Engravings.  Siiuare  16mo.  1».  6cZ.  cloth  boards. 

HELEN  MAURICE  ;  or.  The  Daughter  at  Home.  Engrav- 
ings. Fcap.  8vo.  2«.  cloth  boards  ;  2s.  6(?.  extra  boaids,  gilt  edges. 

HISTORICAL     TALES     FOR      YOUNG    PROTESTANTS. 

Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  GiZ.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

HUNGERING  AND  THIRSTING.  18mo.  Is.  cloth  boards  ; 
1«.  6(^  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

JACQUES  BONNEVAL  ;  or,  The  Days  of  the  Dragonnabes. 
By  the  Author  of  "Mary  Powell."  Square  16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

JESSICA'S  FIRST  PRAYER.  By  the  Author  of  "Fern's 
Hollow,''  etc.  Engravings.  Square  16mo.  Is.  cloth  boards ; 
Is.  Gd.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

JONAH  THE  PROPHET  :  Lessons  on  his  Life.  From  the 
French  of  Professor  Gaussen.  Engravuigs.  18mo.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
boards. 

LIFE'S  BATTLE  LOST  AND  WON.  Engravings.  Fcap. 
8vo.    2s.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

LILIAN'S  TALKS  WITH  MAXIMA  ABOUT  THE  SUN, 
THE  STARS,  etc.  Engravings.  Square  ICmo.  2s.  cloth  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

LITTLE  GUIDE  OF  ADRIGHOOLE.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
cloth  boards  ;  3s.  extra  boards,  gUt  edges. 

LITTLE  MEG'S  CHILDREN.  By  the  Author  of  "Jessica's 
First  Prayer,"  etc.  Engravings.  Siiuare  ICmo.  Is.  Od.  cloth 
boards  ;  2.s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

LIZZIE  BLAKE.  With  Engraving?.  ISmo.  Is.  clotli 
boards ;  Is.  6d.  extra  boards,  gUt  edges. 

LUDOVIC  ;  or,  The  Boy's  Victory.  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2.V.  cloth  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges 
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LITTLE  SERENA  IN  A  STRANGE  LAND.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Cbristic  Redfeni's  Troubles."  Engravings.  Fcap. 
8vo.    2s.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  6c/.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

LITTLE  WAYIE,  THE  FOUNDLING  OF  GLENDERG.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Jlllliccnt's  Ilome,"  etc.  Engravings.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  cloth  boards  ;  2s.  Gd.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

MY  LITTLE  CORNER  :  A  Book,  for  Working  Pkoplk, 
Mothers'  Meetings,  etc.  With  Engravings.  Fcap.  Svo.  la.  6t(. 
cloth  boards. 

MAX  KROMER  :  A  Story  op  tde  Siege  of  Strasbourg. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Jessicas  First  Pr.iycr."  Square  ICmo.  Is.  M. 
cloth  boards;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

MYRA  SHERWOOD'S  CROSS,  AND  HOW  SHE  BORE  IT. 

Engravings.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6J.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

MY  MATES  AND  I.  By  the  Author  of  "  My  Little  Corner," 
etc.    With  Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo.    Is.  Cd.  cloth  boards. 

NURSE  GRAND'S  REMINISCENCES  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.    Engi-aviiigs.    Crown  Svo.    20.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

OLD  PATHS  FOR  YOUNG  PILGRIMS.  ISmo.  Is.  cloth 
boards. 

OLD  SCHOOLFELLOWS,  AND  WHAT  r,ECA:ME  OF  THEM. 
Engravings.    Crown  Svo.     3s.  G</.  bevelled  bo:uds,  gilt  edges. 

OUR  FOREST  HOJIE.  By  the  Author  of  "Which  Wins." 
Engravings.  I'axp.  bvo.  2s.  6i/.  cloth  bo;uds ;  3«.  extra  boards, 
gUt  edges. 

OUR  EARTHLY  HOUSE  AND  ITS  BUILDER.     Engravings. 

Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  cloth  boards  ;  2s.  6rf.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

PALISSY,  THE  HUGUENOT  POTTER.  Engravings.  Fcap. 
Svo.    2s.  Cd.  cloth  boards;  3s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

PILGRIM  STREET.  By  the  Author  of  "Jessica's  First 
Prayer,"  etc.  Engravings.  Fcap.  Svo.  2«.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  6d. 
extra  boards,  gUt  edges. 

PLEASANT  HOURS  WITH  THE  BIBLE.    Scripturp  Queries 

and  Answers.     Fc.np.  Svo.     Twu  Scrks,  each  2s.  G'f.  cloth  boards. 
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PETER    THE    APPRENTICE.      A   HistoVical   TaV   of   the 

Reformation  iu  Rnfjhsnd.  By  tlie  Author  of  "  Faitbful  but  not 
Fauiuiis,"  otc.  Engravings.  FcfiJ.  S7o.  2?.  cloth  boards; 
2».  0.7.  extra  boards,-gilt  edges. 

QUALIT-^-  FOGG'S  OLD  LEDGER.  '  "Dy  Mrs.  Prosskb.  En- 
gravings.   Hqnare  16mo.    Is.  M.  cloth  boards ;  2*!.  extra  boards. 

Kilt  edges.  ■  •     . 

ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  MISSIONS.    By  Miss  Brightwell. 

Eng;  avings.    Imperial  Svo.    2«.  M.  cloth  boards. 

RICHARD  HUNNE  ;  A  Story  of  Old  London.  Engravings. 
Imperial  Svo.     3s.  (id.  bevell  -d  boai'da,  gilt  edges. 

SCENES  IN  OLD  LONDON.  Engravings-.  Square  16mo. 
Is.  lit',  cloth  bo.ards. 

SHENAC'S  WORK  AT  HOME.  Engravings.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  cloth  boards  ;  35.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

VIVIAN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  ;  or,  Two  Hukdrkd  Yrars 
Ago.  By  G.  E.  Sargent.  V/ith  liiigi-avings.  Imperial  Icjmo. 
3s.  Gd.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

STORY  OF  A  POCKET  BIBLE.  By  G.  E.  Sargent.  Witli 
Eng^-avings.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  cloth  .b  >ards  ;  3s.  6c?.  extra  boards 
gilt  edges. 

STORY  OF  A  CITY  ARAB.  By  G.  E.  Sargent.  With 
Engr.avings.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  cloth  boards  ;  3s.  Gd.  extra  boards^ 
gilt  edges. 

BEDES  CHARITY.  By  the  Author  of  "Jessica's  First 
Prayer."     Engravings.     Ci-owu  Svo.     4.?.  cloth  boards. 

JANET    DARNEY'S    STORY.    •  A   Tale   of    Fisher   Life'  in 

Chale  Bay.  By  Sarah  Doui>xev.  IUust^!^ted  by  J.  Mahoney. 
(Jrown  &V0.     3.?.  6d.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

WHAT  IS  HER  NAME?  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edersheim, 
Author  of  "  Robbie  and  his  Mother,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Imperial 
16mo.    2s.  cloth  boards. 

CITY  SPARROWS,  AND  WHO  CARED  FOR  THEM.  By 
Ruth  Lynn.  Fcap.  Svo.  With  Engravings  by  U.  French. 
2s.  cloth  boards. 
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